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THE LABOUR QUESTION 


I 


Ev~ politician is ready to admit that there is a Labour Party and 
a 1. ur Programme—many are prepared to declare themselves 
meml ers of the one and devoted adherents of the other—but no two 
are agreed in their definition of the Programme, or are able to give a 
reasonable account of the composition of the Party. We are told of 
the New Radicalism, the New Socialism, and the New Unionism ; 
and there are even some who would have us believe that the Labour 
Question itself is a new thing which, rightly approached, will lead 
inevitably and speedily to the regeneration of the human race. 

The fact, of course, is, that the problems associated with labour 
have always been present in the minds of thoughtful and kindly men 
since social relations were first established, although from time to 
time, owing to economic changes, they have assumed exceptional 
importance. But in all times, from the earliest historical period to 
the present day, the central idea of every reformer has been to secure 
a more equal distribution of wealth and the means of happiness, 
and to render the conditions of ordinary labour more safe, more 
healthful, and. more agreeable. Confining ourselves entirely to the 
last fifty years, no impartial person will doubt for a moment that a 
marvellous improvement has been effected. The average of wages is 
much higher—their purchasing power is greater—the hours of labour 
are much less—the conditions of work are better—the provision for 
education and recreation is more extensive—the duration of life is 
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longer, and all the claims of a healthy existence are more efficiently 
secured, than they were in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet, if we are to believe some of the self-constituted representatives 
of Labour of the present day, the working classes are still in a state of 
misery and servitude. The working man, we are told, feels himself 
to be a slave, and regards the whole social system as a huge scheme 
for his exploitation: he is degraded and discouraged; discontent is 
seething in his breast, and there is to be a stupendous awakening ; 
all the efforts that have hitherto been made for his intellectual 
emancipation and material welfare have been mere tinkering and 
empiricism ; but now his redemption is at hand, and the New 
Unionism—or the New Collectivism, or some other brand-new device 
of continental philosophers or of hitherto unappreciated geniuses of 
home manufacture—is to raise him to heights of co-operative 
prosperity and collective enjoyment of which, in his dull acceptance 
of the existing order, he has never even dreamed. 

If this view of the situation is extreme and unwarranted by the 
facts, it is hardly more so than that of the optimists who persistently 
act on the theory that this is the best of all possible worlds because 
it is good for them, and who boast of the improvements that have 
taken place as though they had had any hand in them. The fact 
that things are better than they were fifty years ago is not a proof 
that they cannot be made better still: it is rather an encouragement 
to us to proceed further, and an indication that we are on the right 
lines. Many of the changes which every one now admits to have 
been just and beneficial were resisted in their time; and by 
arguments which are now advanced against reforms in the same 
direction which experience of the past, or the altered circumstances 
of the present, show to be desirable; and, if we would ward off 
revolutionary violence or dangerous legislation, we must be ready to 
accept all practicable proposals for still further ameliorating the 
condition of the great masses of the population. 

Before going further in any attempt to define the Labour 
question or to formulate a programme, it will be interesting to con- 
sider the composition and aims of what is called the Labour Party. 
This is not an easy task, for it is more than doubtful whether any of 
the various groups which may together constitute such a party have 
really definite and fixed ideas; while it is certain that some of their 
proposals are mutually conflicting and destructive. For this reason, it 
is difficult even to separate the groups, since their objects overlap and 
are intermingled, so that any representative leader may be at the 
same time an Anarchist im posse, a Socialist in esse, a Collectivist in 
theory, and a Trades Unionist in fact; while beyond all and above 
all, he may be a strict party politician, limited by the exigencies of 
this position in all his other capacities. 

But, making these allowances, there seem to be no less than six 
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groups, each professing to have the interests of Labour at heart, but 
seeking them by methods which differ, at any rate, in their ultimate 
result. ; 

1. The Individualists, whose doctrines, now somewhat discredited, 
were once the stock-in-trade of the Liberal party. According to 
these gentlemen, freedom of commerce should have its complement 
in freedom of labour. ll restrictions to individual liberty are to be 
removed, except so far as they are absolutely necessary to protect the 
liberty of other individuals. Freedom to get drunk, freedom to con- 
tract, and even to spread, disease, freedom to be ignorant and to 
keep children in ignorance, are all sacred rights to be carefully pre- 
served ; and even freedom to decline taxation has been suggested by 
an extreme adherent of the principle. There should be freedom to 
buy and sell without reference to the respective position of the parties, 
who must be taken to be free agents, whether they are so in fact or 
not. There may be freedom to combine, but there must be freedom, 
even for the smallest minority, to defeat the objects of the most 
beneficial combination. Individual responsibility is the one thing to 
be cultivated and protected. ll officialism is tyranny. The State 
which represents the majority is the common enemy. The best 
government is the government which governs least ! 

If we look back for fifty years we shall see that the main principles 
at least of this school, though not their exaggerated development, 
were needed for the work that had to be done, Bright, and Villiers, 
and Cobden, together with a host of their fellow-workers and supporters, 
accomplished a necessary labour of destruction—the breaking of the 
fetters by which trade and every relation of life were then shackled. 
But now we are in the constructive period, and it is doubtful if these 
great representatives of the older Liberalism would be content to 
have nothing in place of the clearance they made and the restrictions 
they removed. Mr. Bright’s well-known views in regard to State 
assistance to land purchase, and to State-assisted education, prove 
. clearly that he was not an advocate of unqualified laissez-faire, but 
was ready to support those measures of State Socialism which he 
regarded as practical and beneficial. The Manchester school is now, 
however, practically extinct. Mr. Illingworth is still faithful; Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of his Irish legislation, is really a survivor ; while 
Mr. John Morley may also, perhaps, be included as one born out of 
due season ; but, in all these cases, political exigencies have already 
made sad havoc with innate predilections. Those who claim to wear 
the mantle of the older economists have fallen on evil times. They 
are compelled by their principles to regard almost every act of legis- 
lation for the past thirty years as fatally mistaken. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer mournfully tells us that we are steadily tending downwards 
from freedom to bondage, but he is preaching in the wilderness, and 
must be painfully aware of his inability to stay the fatal declension. 
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2. Next in order come the Old Trades Unionists, who were never 
of the straitest sect of the Individualists, and were, in fact, hotly 
denounced by them, but who had nevertheless many leanings in that 
direction ; and it is curious now to see some of their early leaders, as 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Shipton, and Mr. Broadhurst, lending their pens and 
their influence to find arguments for the Property Defence League 
against the modern Socialists. The old Unionism was suspicious of 
State interference, and resented State control. Trades Unionism was 
by its own forces to do everything for the working classes, or at 
least that. section of them which could be persuaded to join these 
organisations, and which was alone worthy of consideration. The 
pioneers of the movement inculcated self-help and voluntary thrift, 
and one of their primary objects was to provide for their members in 
sickness and when out of employment. In the early years of its 
existence their greatest victories were in the direction of removing 
restrictions and of securing freedom of combination. In theory at 
any rate, they respected the right of all who did not agree with them 
to remain outside and to sell their labour on their own conditions, 
and they claimed that with full liberty of voluntary co-operation and 
combination they would be able to increase wages and to raise greatly 
the average standard of comfort. The freedom they asked for has 
now been fully won, and, according to Professor Marshall, ‘ nothing is 
now illegal if done by workmen, or by a combination of workmen, 
which would not be illegal if done by any one else or by a combination 
of other people.’ Any impartial retrospect of their work must be, on 
the whole, a favourable one. If it is not, and cannot be, proved that 
they have had the power permanently and generally to raise wages ; 
if it be true that wages, in cases where there are no unions—as, ¢.g., 
in domestic service, and in the unskilled labour market—have risen 
more than in any other instance; still, it is certain that in special 
cases and at particular times the influence of the Union has been 
successfully exerted to obtain quickly all the benefits of a rising 
market, and to delay, as long as possible, the reductions necessary in 
times of depression. In addition, they have been largely instrumental 
in securing and maintaining better conditions of labour, and in 
making all kinds of work, especially dangerous employments, more 
safe, more healthy, and more pleasant for the workpeople. A strong 
union gives to all its members the sense that they are bargaining 
with the employer on terms of some equality, and that they will not 
be oppressed solely because their poverty prevents them from resisting 
unfair exaction. These advantages have been generally obtained 
without any injustice to employers or injury to trade, although there 
have, of course, been cases of foolish and arbitrary action by Trades 
Unions, as well as by employers. But as the Unions have gained 
experience, their leading officials have almost invariably discoun- 
tenanced unfair or excessive demands, and have frequently assisted 
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to bring about a peaceful compromise, where, in the absence of all 
combination, a strike must inevitably have taken place. 

In the last twenty years, and especially since pressure has been 
exerted by the newer school, the old Unionism has fallen into some 
disrepute, and there is a tendency to look more and more to the State 
for assistance. Of sixty resolutions passed at the Trades Unionist 
Congress in 1890, Mr. Burns boasts that forty-five were of a Socialist 
character; while the opinion in favour of a legislative eight hours’ 
day has completely changed, having been defeated at Dundee in 1889 
by 88 to 63, and carried at Liverpool in 1890 by 193 to 155. 
Meanwhile, the old leaders have lost their influence and popularity. 
They are accused of apathy and selfishness, of confining their action 
to the requirements of their own craft, and of treating unskilled 
labour with contempt. According to Mrs. Besant, ‘ the aristocracy 
of labour thus created now treats the unskilled as their fathers were 
treated by the middle classes.’ This is very sad, but there is worse 
behind, and Messrs. Tom Mann and Ben Tillett are concerned to find 
that ‘ the richest and strongest of all the Unions’ (the Amalgamated 
Engineers) ‘expended over 105,000/. in 1889 for benefits, and only 
1,820/. in actual trade disputes.’ 

It may, however, be urged in defence of the older principles that 
if the Trades Unions cease to be benefit societies they will lose their 
hold on their members in bad times, and will find it difficult to main- 
tain the permanence of their organisations. 

3. The New Unionists, whose views we have next to consider, may 
learn this lesson in the course of the period of depression which now 
threatens all our commercial interests. For the moment, however, 
they are triumphant, and have practically captured the organisations 
of their predecessors. Even where the old officials are suffered to 
remain, the methods are changing and a more militant and aggressive 
spirit is being infused into their proceedings. The main objects of 
the older Unionism are still advocated by the new, although the pro- 
vision of sick-pay and benefits is discouraged, but the sphere of 
action is enlarged and more ambitious schemes of social reconstruc- 
tion are brought into view. 

The difference is more easily perceived in practice than in formule, 
but some distinctions may be specifically noticed. New Unionism is 
in its conception national, and even international. It does not bound 
its aspirations by the limits of a particular class of workmen in a 
trade, or by a single trade, or even by national considerations. It is 
the boast of the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union that it 
has combined many kindred employments and has opened its ranks 
to labourers as well as to skilled workmen—to women as well as to 
men. Every approach to federation with continental associations, 
even with some which are reasonably suspected of anarchical views, is 
eagerly welcomed, and the solidarity of Labour as opposed to Capital is 
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persistently preached. But while catholic in its invitations to all, 
the New Unionism is more intolerant than the old ever was in its 
attitude towards those who obstinately reject its approaches. The 
non-Unionist is to be forced out of existence. No Unionist is to 
work with him or to have any dealings with him, and his life is to 
be made a burden to him till he has given proofs of repentance 
by joining the Union. Again, New Unionism no longer rejects or 
under-estimates the value of State assistance—on the contrary, it 
recognises that Trades Unionism alone is powerless to emancipate 
labour, and accordingly its main object is to control the action of 
Government, whether in municipal bodies or in Parliament, and 
then to use its power to effect its objects by legislation. What 
these objects are it is difficult to say, as they vary with different 
leaders, and naturally tend to multiply with the progress of time. At 
present they embrace all the ordinary demands of labour agitation, 
and in addition they place in the front rank the question of a uni- 
versal eight-hours day secured by legislation and not by voluntary 
action. But the leaders are careful to guard themselves against any 
idea of finality in the present proposals. These, they say, are practi- 
cal, urgent, and capable of immediate realisation, and their acceptance 
will pave the way for the further demands which in the fulness of 
time they will be ready to put forward. 

There is one feature in New Unionism which may have the most 
important and unforeseen results. For the first time we have as a 
definite and principal object of acombination of Labour the formation 
of an independent Labour Party— independent, that is, of any political 
party, and willing to sell its votes to either in return for the inclusion 
of its programme in the party platform. The idea is evidently derived 
from a consideration of Mr. Parnell’s policy and success. Mr. 
Champion, who has on several occasions put this new policy into 
practical shape, says in a letter to the Times of September 21, 1892: 
We are only repeating the tactics of Mr. Parnell and forming an independent 
Labour Party with the intention of thwarting the Gladstonians until they have 
found salvation upon the Labour Question ; 


and he anticipates that 


my policy has only to be persisted in to make them as obedient to the Labour 
Party as they are now to the apostles of public plunder of a few years ago. 


Mr. Champion is probably right in his estimate of the powers of 
resistance of the Gladstonian items; and the successive phases of 
mental development on the eight-hours question, exhibited by Mr. 
Gladstone in the course of six short weeks under continuous pressure 
from the Labour delegates, afford a striking illustration of the 
squeezability of modern statesmen. The prospect is not a pleasant 
one for the Gladstonian Party, but the fact is, that the chickens are 
coming home to roost, and the shameful surrender of 1885 to the 
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powers of anarchy, disorder, and rebellion in Ireland has stimulated 
every minority in the United Kingdom that is discontented with the 
existing system to employ Mr. Parnell’s ‘ constitutional methods’ in 
the confident hope of thereby coercing the Gladstonian Party into 
the adoption of its views. Labour does not stand alone, Temperance, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and London Progressivism may all claim 
their victories, although at the expense of every shred of consistency, 
traditional principle, and political morality, from the new Liberalism 
of Mr. Gladstone and his followers. If Mr. Champion were supported 
he might accomplish his object. He could not perhaps return his 
own candidate in many places, but he might make the return of 
Gladstonians impossible, when, as no one will doubt for a moment, 
they would speedily arrive at the conclusion that the Labour Pro- 
gramme, like Home Rule, is necessary to the Union of Hearts and an 
essential article of the Liberal Creed. But at present Mr. Champion 
stands alone. It is noticeable that both at Newcastle and at Leeds 
he received no support from Mr. John Burns, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. 
J. H. Wilson, or Mr. Ben Tillett, who are leading apostles of the 
Independent Party movement; and up to the present time all the 
representatives of the New Unionism, except Mr. Keir Hardie, have 
been, like the leaders of thé old, devoted adherents of Mr. Gladstone, 
and apparently better content to form a part of an existing political 
organisation than to undergo the labour and face the unpopularity 
of making a party of their own. This circumstance probably 
accounts for their abstention in the recent bye-elections; or it may 
be due to the fact that the new sect of Unionism is already divided 
into sections and weakened by personal jealousies, which would 
certainly be a most fortunate circumstance for the much-threatened 
capitalist, who has good reason to dread the unanimity of his enemies. 

Before passing from the New Trades Unionism, it may be well to 
point out that it started into existence under the most favourable 
conditions, in a time of good and improving trade, when wages were 
rising naturally, and employment was more plentiful than usual. It 
has been the universal experience that in such times the organisation 
of Unions is comparatively easy, and the officials are able to claim 
the credit of an improvement which is largely due to economic 
causes, A successful strike carried out by the Dockers’ Union greatly 
increased the prestige of the new movement and led to its rapid 
extension. Whether it will continue to be as active and as well 
supported in the present period of depression and slackened demand 
may be considered doubtful ; but if it does, its success will be contrary 
to the recorded experiences of the past. Meanwhile, the accentuated 
bitterness of the struggle between Capital and Labour, which has 
been fomented by the spirit in which the New Unionism has been 
worked, has had its natural result in stimulating further organisation 
amongst employers, of which the most notable instance is the Ship- 
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ping Federation, which has hitherto proved strong enough entirely to 
defeat the avowed objects of the Unions, and to preserve the liberty 
of non-Unionist labour. 

4, We have next to deal with the Collectivists, who exist at present 
rather as theorists than as a practical organisation, and whose motto. 
is the exact opposite of that of the Individualists, being, ‘ The best 
government is that which governs most.’ Collectivism is not neces- 
sarily connected with Trades Unionism, although some of the leaders 
of the Trade organisations are vaguely committed to Collectivist 
doctrines. It was truly stated by a German delegate at the Inter- 
national Congress at Paris in 1886 that 


the great difference between German and English workmen was that the German 
was first of all a Socialist and afterwards became a Trades Unionist, while the 
Englishman began by being a Unionist and sometimes developed into a Socialist. 


Collectivism is a doctrine essentially foreign and exotic, of which 
Karl Marx is perhaps the best known professor, although the prin- 
ciples of the school are indicated with more or less definiteness in 
the teachings of St. Simon and other French philosophers, and are 
foreshadowed in the works of Godwin and Robert Owen in this 
country. Unfortunately, none of these masters have promulgated a 
final and complete statement showing how the collective common- 


wealth would work in practice. The general principle is, however, 
clear enough: the State is to be the sole owner of the land, of capital, 
and of all the means of production, and it is to distribute the results 
of labour, giving to each in proportion to his work. Private property 
will be abolished; competition will entirely cease; everybody will be 
obliged to work for his living; and work will be found for all suffi- 
cient to procure for every one the means of rational and comfortable 
existence. This is really all that can be authoritatively stated of the 
programme, and if more is required we must perforce seek it in works 
of the imagination, such as the Utopia of Mr. Bellamy in his book 
entitled Looking Backwards, a work of scientific fiction which many 
people insist on considering as a gigantic practical joke. 

In any scheme under this system, as labour is to be rewarded with 
products, it is necessary to fix a comparative value to different kinds 
of labour, and also an exchange value for different products. Let 
us suppose that an agricultural labourer wants to have Mr, Bellamy’s 
book. How many hours or days of hedging and ditching must he 
give for that portion of the labour of composition, of printing, of 
binding, of paper-making, &c. &c., which goes to the production of 
the book? Next suppose that the book is wanted by a musical com- 
poser, or by a man of science. How long must Signor Mascagni 
work at the score of his new opera, or how many asteroids must the 
Astronomer Royal discover, before they will be entitled to solace their 
leisure with the American author's ingenious speculations? Schiiffle. 
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in his Quintessence of Socialism explains the theory of Marx to be 
that the value of products is determined by the necessary labour 
which, on the average, must be expended upon them. This theory 
apparently leaves out of account the different quality of labour, 
but some Collectivists are willing to allow that the value of different 
kinds of labour is to vary, and unskilled labour is to count for, say, 
half the value of skilled work. If this idea is logically pursued, it 
is evident that the day’s work of some exceptionally gifted person— 
say of Mr. Bessemer or Mr. Edison—who creates a new industry, or 
who enormously increases the productiveness of an old one, must be 
reckoned at a myriad times more than that of the unskilled labourer. 
Such a man would therefore soon accumulate an immense claim on the 
total products; and this claim, according to the Collectivists, would be 
represented not by money but by labour cheques, each giving the right 
to a certain value of products in exchange. But if in exchange for 
labour cheques the great inventor could receive all the articles of art and 
luxury and comfort that now excite the desires of rich men and consti- 
tute one of the chief objects for amassing wealth, it is very difficult to 
see in what respect the Collectivist owner of cheques will differ, except 
in name, from the existing capitalist. On the other hand, if in the 
Collectivist State the great inventor and man of genius is only to be 
remunerated on the same scale as ordinary labour; or if his labour 
cheques will only be exchanged for articles of common use and 
necessity, and will not procure for him the luxuries he desires, it is 
certain that either he will leave the Collectivist kingdom and carry 
his talents elsewhere, or else, finding that they bring him no return, he. 
will allow his mind to lie idle and unproductive, failing the stimulus 
of self-interest and personal advantage which is found to be so all- 
powerful in ordinary human affairs. There would be no reward for 
originality, no stimulus to exertion or initiative, in the reformed 
commonwealth of the Collectivists. Even in the case of what is. 
called ordinary labour, arbitrary limitations would destroy the spirit 
of enterprise and the desire to rise. The workman of extra skill 
would be discouraged when he found that his labour and time 
counted for no more than that of the shuffler and sluggard. Produc- 
tion would be diminished, and would soon be insufficient even for the 
bare necessaries of subsistence. Foreign exchange would be impos- 
sible, unless indeed other nations could be persuaded to reduce them- 
selves at the same time to the level of the Collectivist State. 

There are innumerable difficulties of a similar kind which will 
suggest themselves to any one who will sit down and try to work out for 
himself the complicated details of a Collectivist polity. Here it is 
only necessary to indicate their nature, and for further information the 
reader may be referred to the clear, impartial, and withal sympathetic, 


examination of the proposal which is contained in Professor Graham’s. 


Socialism New and Old, published in the International Science Series. 
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But sufficient has been said to show that, until human nature has 
been radically altered—until a love of humanity in general uni- 
versally takes the place of a love of self or of those who are nearest in 
blood and affection—any scheme which ignores the strongest induce- 
ment which has yet been found to the strenuous exercise of all human 
faculties is bound indubitably to fail. And when it is remembered 
that this particular scheme presupposes the extinction, without com- 
pensation according to its advocates, of such numerous and powerful 
classes as those of landowners, capitalists and investors, bankers and 
financial agents, middlemen, distributors, advertisers, and all the 
persons now dependent on them, it must be evident that the Fabian 
Society has a really gigantic task before it, the difficulties of which 
will not be lightened when the working classes come to understand 
that small ownership of land and houses and small savings or invest- 
ments are just as strongly condemned by all orthodox Collectivists as 
large estates and colossal fortunes. 

5. Proceeding still further in our inquiry, we must notice in a few 
words the Anarchists who avow their hostility to all governments 
and to authority of every kind, and who would compass the destruc- 
tion of all State institutions by revolutionary and violent means. 
Their views have absolutely no hold on the English working class, 
although in some foreign countries they may constitute a serious 
danger. Their representatives in this country are chiefly foreigners, 
assisted, as long as the revolution is in the distance, by a few tyrant- 
quellers of the Simon Tappertit order, and their propaganda may 
safely be left to the care of the police. 

6. Lastly, there are the State or Municipal Socialists, a wide 
term which covers many members of the other groups we have de- 
scribed, except the two extremes of Individualists and Anarchists. A 
man who is in favour of our factory legislation is a State Socialist—so 
is asupporter of the poor law, of free education, of the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, or of the vaccination laws. Old-age‘pensions assisted by the 
State, land purchase with State advances, municipal sanitary inspection 
and control, free libraries and art galleries, are all developments of the 
same principle ; while, in a different degree, the universal enforce- 
ment of an eight-hours day, municipal workshops for all who are 
unemployed, and the abolition of all private property, are further 
extensions of the principle. It will be seen from this that, while the 
Trades Unionists, whether old or new, and the Collectivists, are all 
State Socialists, a man may be a moderate State Socialist without 
accepting any of the distinctive views of the other three groups. 

M. de Laveleye in his Socialisme Contemporain relates that 
when Proudhon was asked What is Socialism? he replied ‘“ C’est 
toute aspiration vers l’amélioration de la société.”—“ Mais dans ce 
cas, dit le président, nous sommes tous socialistes.”—“ C’est bien ce 
que je pense,” conclut Proudhon.’ 
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State Socialism, therefore, cannot be condemned in toto by any 
section except the Individualists. Its proposals must be examined 
separately on their merits, and with due regard to the circumstances 
of the time. 

All the groups whose programmes we have hitherto considered 
have one thing in common—the desire to secure a greater equality of 
social conditions and the more equal distribution of wealth. Even the 
laissez-faire school would welcome this result if it came in the course 
of natural evolution ; and all criticism of the several schemes for 
attaining it is based on the probability that they would fail of their 
purpose and would produce greater evils than they profess to remedy. 
But it is not pretended that the present system is perfect and in- 
capable of amendment. It is admitted that labour has, in many cases 
at any rate, a smaller share of profits than it is fairly entitled to, and 
that wages do tend to fall to the minimum required for subsistence ; 
that employment is inconstant and irregular in many trades ; that in 
some instances the work is excessive and carried on under conditions 
destructive of health and life; that precautions to prevent these are 
at least occasionally neglected; and, generally, that the contrast 
between the excessive wealth and luxury of a few and the poverty 
and extreme misery of a considerable portion of the population is a 
distressing and dangerous feature in our modern civilisation. 

It is not enough to make these admissions and then to put them 
aside. Under democratic institutions the people will insist that at 
least an effort shall be made to remedy confessed evils. No one but 
an empiric would promise immediate redress of all the grievances 
arising from such complicated causes, or profess to be able, as by a 
stroke of a magician’s wand, to abolish poverty from the land and to 
relieve all people from what is in many cases the consequence of their 
own folly and misconduct. But because we cannot do everything we 
are not to sit down with folded arms and do nothing. It remains to 
be seen whether, among the different proposals that have been made 
and the various wants that have been expressed, there may not be 
some of the former that can be accepted and some of the latter that 
can be gratified. If we can do this without injustice to individuals 
and without danger to the State, we shall be able to say that we have 
a Labour Programme which, without pretending to be absolutely final 
and complete, will be practical and capable of early realisation, and 
will, therefore, attract the support of the great majority of the 
working classes. 


II 


The first point in all Labour Programmes is the payment of 
members, and on this account it is necessary to consider it here, 
although it may fairly be argued that it has no direct connection 
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with the object of this paper, and that its concession will do very 
little to improve the condition of labour generally. But those who 
describe themselves as being in a special sense the representatives of 
Labour attach the greatest importance to it, partly perhaps on personal 
grounds, as they may very properly object to the position of depend- 
ence on individuals to which their readiness to serve the State has 
reduced them, but principally because they believe that the adoption 
of the principle would at once have the practical result of greatly in- 
creasing the number of Labour members and so enabling them to 
obtain that control of the Legislature which is necessary for the 
success of their ulterior objects. Collectivism, or Universal Trades 
Unionism, may be very good things, but at present the working 
classes are not prepared to pay 300/. a year for the services of the 
men who would secure them. If they are to be obtained at all, the 
capitalists, the landlords, the middlemen, the employers, and the 
non-Unionists must all be made to pay for their own extinction. It is 
therefore urged that it is unfair to any constituency to limit its area 
of choice by excluding from the candidature all who are unable to 
pay their own expenses or to attend Parliament without a salary. 

It is very doubtful whether the proposed reform would have all 
the effect that its promoters anticipate. It would certainly bring 
more candidates into the field, and some of them might make 
excellent representatives, although their situation in life does not 
permit them under existing circumstances to make the sacrifice of 
their time and present income. It would also tempt some undesir- 
able competitors, to whom the salary, however moderate, would be the 
chief object ; but it is extremely problematical whether any consider- 
able proportion of these candidates of either kind would be chosen. 
Already in the greater number of constituencies the working men 
are in a majority and can elect whom they please; but there is no 
evidence at all that they prefer men of their own class as representa- 
tives in Parliament any more than they would prefer them as doctors. 
for their children or advocates in the law courts for themselves. 
Election agents of all parties are agreed that, other things being 
equal, a working man makes the worst candidate. He excites 
jealousy among his fellow-workers: he is thought likely to exercise 
less influence in the House of Commons than some man who has 
been specially educated and who has enjoyed exceptional advantages 
for the profession of a politician, and who, at the same time, is 
perhaps just as far advanced in his opinions—or at least in his 
pledges—as the workman himself. Accordingly, even where the 
funds have been found for the expenses of the election and for the 
subsequent support of the candidate, very few workmen have been 
successful, and these owe their election in the great majority of 
instances to their adoption and support by the organisation of one of 


the great parties. 
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It may be added in confirmation of this view that in those self- 
governing colonies in which payment of members prevails there does 
not appear to have been a larger percentage of working-class members 
than in those in which the system was not adopted. 

Under these circumstances it is not likely that any great political 
results would follow on the suggested change, which may be left to be 
decided on other grounds. On the one hand, it is unjust that any 
man, fitted in all other respects to serve his country, should be 
debarred from doing so by requirements in the nature of a property 
qualification. On the other hand, it seems absurd that the country 
should be made to pay from 200,000/. to 600,000/. a year to re- 
munerate persons who do not wish to be paid in order to meet the 
case of some score or dozen of gentlemen to whom this remuneration 
is an absolute necessity if they are to fulfil duties to which their 
fellow-citizens would willingly call them. Surely a compromise 
would be possible which would entitle members who desire it to claim 
a moderate salary from the State, while allowing those who enjoy a 
sufficient and independent income to continue to render their 
gratuitous services. The question is really one of expediency and not 
of principle. There is no conclusive reason why Members of Parlia- 
ment should not be paid like members of the Government, and we 
know that this is the practice in almost every other representative 
Legislature ; but, on the other hand, there is no necessity for going 
this length so long as there are so many members to whom the 
honour of the position and the opportunity of public service are ample 
reward. 


A question of much more practical importance to the working 
classes, although it is placed second by their leaders, is the proposal 
to lessen by legislation the hours of the working day. The New 
Unionists demand that a maximum eight-hours day shall be the limit 
of work in every trade and employment; but it would be waste of 
time to consider so vast a proposition at the present moment. There 
is absolutely no evidence that the workers in the majority of trades 
would accept such an arrangement; and even those trades which 
have in some way or another expressed a desire for such legislation 
would agree that the first claim—the one which has most argument 
on its side—is that of the Miners. If an experiment in this direction 
is ever to be made, it should at least begin with them; and if it 
should succeed in their case it may be possible that other industries 
would be able to take advantage of their experience. 

The case of the miners is a strong one. Their employment is 
admittedly dangerous, disagreeable, and unusually laborious. Few 
persons would seriously contend that eight hours’ work at such labour 
is not sufficient. At the present'time the average does not greatly 
exceed the proposed limit, although in exceptional cases it is over- 
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passed. The vast majority of the Unions have by their representatives 
expressed a desire for legislation. It is not at all certain that the 
change would increase the cost of production, as any shortening of 
the hours may very likely be made up by greater efficiency in the 
work, If, however, there were a slight increase in the cost, it would 
probably fall on the consumer in the shape of a corresponding rise 
in price, and not on the workman’s wages or the employer’s profit. 
On the other side it is urged: (1) That it would be a new departure 
in legislation, since the law has never interfered with adult male 
labour—a contention which cannot be sustained in view of the pro- 
visions regulating Sunday labour, of the Factory Acts, the Truck 
Acts, the Merchant Shipping Acts, the Sanitary Acts, the Irish Land 
Acts, and a host of other measures, all of which directly or indirectly 
have limited free contract in the alleged interest of the community. 
(2) That the object can best be obtained by voluntary effort—a 
statement which is refuted by all past experience, which shows the 
difficulty of combination for such a purpose. But, besides this, we 
must remember that the alternative to legislation is the pressure put 
on recalcitrant employers and workmen by means of strikes and trade 
boycotting ; and it seems unwise to resort to what are barbarous 
means of commercial warfare in order to enforce the views of the 
majority, when legislation offers an effective, economical, and powerful 
way of securing the same result. (3) That the eight-hours limit 
could not be applied to all employed in the business without a 
diminution in the case of some to six hours or less—an objection 
which might be removed in Committee by inserting any exceptions 
and conditions shown to be necessary. (4) That the miners of certain 
districts, notably in the north, object to the limitation ; to which it 
may be answered that there are signs of a growing change of opinion 
among these men, and also that, if thought desirable, they might be 
given a local option in the matter. 

On the whole, it seems both practicable and desirable to allow this 
experiment to be tried where it is most urgently demanded, and thus 
to give some satisfaction to what is undoubtedly at the present time 
a claim supported by the prevailing sentiment, even of the most 
intelligent and most moderate of the working classes. 

The case of the railway servants also deserves careful consideration. 
There is no doubt that in many instances an excessive strain is put 
on men in very responsible situations, and that this strain involves 
danger to the public as well as hardship to the men. It seems, how- 
ever, to be admitted that it would be impossible to fix an absolute 
standard of hours to be observed in every case, as a driver could not 
leave his train on the road, or a switchman desert his points, whenever 
the limit of his service had been reached, and without regard to the 
circumstances. The claim might be met, and excessive work pre- 
vented in all but exceptional instances, by requiring full returns, 
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and giving more power of regulation and control to the Board of 
Trade. 

Closely connected with these demands is the similar contention 
put forward on behalf of the shop-assistants and shopkeepers, whose 
lot in some respects is even worse than that of the miners; for, 
although their work is not dangerous, and is not nearly so laborious 
and disagreeable, it is much longer, extending in many instances to 
twelve, fourteen, or even fifteen hours a day, and leaving no time for 
self-improvement, for recreation, or even for ordinary domestic inter- 
course and family life. There is, too, a very important distinction in 
favour of the shopkeepers as compared with any other class of 
employment. As their work is work of distribution and not of manu- 
facture, and as the time allotted for it is very much more than would 
be necessary for its accomplishment if the employment were 
uninterrupted and continuous, there can be in this case no question 
of a limitation of production or profit-bearing energy. The consump- 
tion will be practically the same whether the shops are open fifteen 
hours or ten. Wherever opinion has been fairly tested, a vast 
majority of the shopkeepers, as well as of their assistants, are found 
to be in favour of limitation; but voluntary action is impossible, 
because a minority, however insignificant, have in this case more than 
the usual power of coercing the majority. If in a mining industry two- 
thirds of the workmen refused to work more than eight hours, and one- 
third insisted on a longer day, the minority would have to yield if 
the majority stood firm. They would be physically unable to take 
up the work left undone by the two-thirds, and the employers could 
not afford to keep their mines on one-third production. _But if one- 
third, or even one-thirtieth, of the shopkeepers in a given trade or 
district insisted on keeping open till twelve, after all the rest had 
decided to close at eight, this fraction of the trade would be able to 
render the combination futile, as they could divert to themselves 
and retain the late trade of all the rest. Accordingly it is impossible 
to secure a reform without the aid of legislation. No general bill or 
stereotyped conditions are asked for: all that is necessary is to give 
powers to the local authorities in each district, on the application of 
a large majority of two-thirds or three-fourths of any trade, to approve 
of regulations prepared by the representatives of the trade, and 
dealing with holidays and the hours of closing—and after approval 
to enforce them by summons and fine. This plan would allow of the 
experiment being tried in different ways and in different places, and 
there would be ample opportunity of securing the public convenience 
and full power to prevent injustice. 

What are the objections to such a plan of local and trade option ? 
In the first place there is the general argument, which has already 
been dealt with in considering the claim of the miners, that it would 
be anew departure, and an unwise extension of the power of the 
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State to interfere with adult male labour. It is also urged that 
restrictions would be inconvenient to the working class and unjust 
to the smallest class of traders. As to the former, it may be pointed 
out that the Trades Unions when consulted have uniformly favoured 
legislation, and that the hours of artisans and labourers have already 
been so much curtailed that it can be no inconvenience to them to shop 
a little earlier than they formerly did; and in reference to the latter 
it is to be observed that the smallest traders are at least as desirous 
of a change as the large, and that they could not be injured by an 
alteration which would compel their customers to make necessary 
purchases at reasonable hours. In addition, it must be remembered 
that under a system of local option the special circumstances of every 
district could be fully considered ; and the local authority, represent- 
ing as it does not only the particular trade, but the well-being and 
comfort of the whole community, would take all representations into 
account, and refuse to approve regulations which failed to satisfy the 
great majority of those concerned. 


There are three other points in all Trades Unions’ programmes 
which deserve special consideration—namely, boards of arbitration 
or conciliation, compensation for injuries and the abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment, and the amendment of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. 

The first of these does not invite controversial treatment. There 
are precedents for legislation which, in this case, could hardly be 
described as socialistic, and which has been advocated alike by the 
opponents and supporters of other forms of State intervention. The 
law as it stands is contained in an Act, the 5th of George the Fourth, 
cap. 96, and the subsequent amending Acts, of which the latest is 
35 & 36 Vict. cap. 46. The principal Act provides that matters in 
dispute as to agreed wages and conditions, and other details of 
employment, may be carried, by agreement of both parties, to a 
magistrate, who has power finally to determine them and to enforce 
his decision ; or, on the application of either party to appoint arbi- 
trators, with reference to the magistrate in case of disagreement. 
By another Act (30 & 31 Vict. cap. 105) the employers and work- 
men in any trade may form a board of arbitration, which can then 
receive a license from the Home Secretary to determine and enforce 
their decision as to all questions of dispute, as defined in the principal 
Act ; but in none of these statutes are there any adequate provisions 
for determining disputes as to future ates of wages or conditions of 
labour. This is intelligible enough, oecause no magistrate and no 
board would have effective power to enforce its decisions in such 
cases, and accordingly very little use appears to have been made of 
this legislation. 

What is actually required is the establishment of a judicial and 
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impartial tribunal commanding public confidence, to which all the 
disputes now ordinarily settled by strikes could be referred. These 
disputes have generally reference to the future rate of wages or the 
hours of labour, and, as they affect large bodies of men who could 
not in practice be made to work against their will, the decision of the 
tribunal could only be accepted as the authoritative opinion of a 
competent court, and could not be enforced at law. But such an 
expression of opinion would go far to determine public sentiment, 
and experience shows that this almost invariably decides the issue. 
If either party to a trade dispute refused arbitration, or if, having 
accepted it, it refused to be bound by the decision, the public feeling 
would be strongly opposed to it, and success would be almost im- 
possible. All that the Government is required to do is to find the 
court, which might be done by appointing a judge to each important 
manufacturing district, with provisions for expert assessors in each 
case, to try all disputes submitted to him. For matters involving 
very large interests there ought to be an appeal to a judge of the 
High Court detailed for the purpose. If it be thought that there 
would not at first be work enough for judges in every district, the 
appointment might be made only where asked for by the local 
authority of a manufacturing centre, and they might be required to 
make some contribution towards the salary of the judge. The ex- 
periment would in no event be a costly one. It could not possibly 
do harm, and it might very probably be the means in many cases 
of preventing differences from degenerating into bitter and ruinous 
contests between Labour and Capital. Another proposal which 
stands upon the same footing, and deserves favourable consideration, 
is for the establishment of labour bureaux or exchanges in each 
populous centre where workmen out of employ could obtain informa- 
tion as to the state of trade and the demand for their services in 
other districts. Such exchanges have been created in some foreign 
countries, and have worked well as long as they have been kept 
entirely free from political influence and have been conducted on 
purely business principles. 

The second point is perhaps of greater importance, and is 
certainly much more difficult. The trades unions ask that employers 
shall be legally compelled to pay compensation for injuries to work- 
men in all those cases in which the doctrine of common employment 
now limits their liability. This is generally considered to be a very 
large demand, and Parliament has hitherto refused to entertain it by 
considerable majorities; but it does not appear to have struck the 
working class that, even if it were granted, there would still remain 
an immense number of injuries and fatal accidents for which no pro- 
vision would be made. According to the German statistics, of the 
more serious accidents in all employments, 19°76 per cent. are attri- 
buted to employeys, and would be compensated for by them under 
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the present English law; 25°64 per cent. are due to workmen, and 
might be, so far as the majority of them are concerred, compensated 
for by employers, if the doctrine of common employment were 
abolished ; 7°73 per cent. are partly attributable to employers and 
partly to workmen, and would come under the same rule; making 
in all 53°13 per cent. provided for. But 43°40 per cent. are due to 
accidents which are not attributable either to workmen or masters, 
but are inherent in the work itself; while 3°47 per cent. remain 
unaccounted for. It is evident, therefore, that the abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment, taken by itself, would still leave 
entirely out of consideration the victims of nearly half the accidents 
that take place. 

Now it will be generally agreed that the sufferers by any accident, 
to which they have not themselves contributed by carelessness or 
misconduct, are proper objects of public sympathy, and should receive 
the most liberal treatment. Suppose that three men are killed in a 
mine, A by the failure of a rope which the avarice of a covetous 
employer has suffered to remain in a dangerous condition; B by the 
carelessness of his mate, who has improperly ‘ tamped’ or plugged the 
shot which it is B’s duty to fire; and C by an entirely unexpected fall 
of roof, which could not possibly have been foreseen and provided for. 
In dealing with these cases it would be quite right that A’s employer 
and B’s mate should be punished—the one for his wickedness, and the 
other for his carelessness ; but what is really of the greatest impor- 
tance is that the families of A, B, and C should alike receive com- 
pensation, and should not be compelled to depend on public charity 
or poor-law relief to keep them from starvation. Under the existing 
law the family of A would be entitled to compensation ; by the pro- 
posals of the trades unionists B’s family would also receive compen- 
sation, but the employer would be punished for no fault of his own ; 
while under both systems C’s family would be left entirely unprovided 
for. 

The present law of this country on the subject is a half-hearted 
compromise. It throws the burden of compensation on the employer 
when it can be proved that the accident is due to defects of plant for 
which he is assumed to be responsible, or to the negligence of the 
superintendents whom he has appointed. It leaves all other cases of 
injury without redress. Owing tothe attempt to distinguish between 
different kinds of responsibility, the Act has given rise to many 
anomalies. Thus liability for superintendents is limited to those 
whose sole or principal duty is superintendence ; and the negligence 
of a superintendent who only occasionally superintends does not carry 
with it the liability of the employer. Again, even when the accident 
arises from defects due to negligence of the employer, he is not liable 
if the workman has been aware of the defect and has not protested— 
a most unfair provision, as many workmen would knowingly incur 
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danger rather than run the risk of dismissal for making troublesome 
complaints. Then the onus of proof is thrown on the person asking 
for compensation, and it is frequently impossible to obtain evidence 
when the employer has control over the scene of the accident and great 
influence with the witnesses. There is also the greatest difficulty in 
many cases in deciding whether the accident was due to any human 
default or was inherent in the circumstances of the work itself. For 
this and other reasons the English law as it stands must be condemned 
as incomplete and uncertain in its action, defective in its machinery, 
and doubtful in its interpretation. 

The German law proceeds on a different principle, and grants 
compensation in every instance as being a public right arising out of 
the natural obligation of the employer to compensate every workman 
injured in his service. The recognition of the universality of the 
right to compensation is the only merciful, and indeed the only logical, 
principle ; but in practice it would be impossible, as well as unjust, 
to throw the burden invariably and exclusively upon the employer. 
Take, for instance, the case of an explosion in a mine, caused by the 
criminal folly of some workman who has opened his safety-lamp to 
light his pipe, and has thus been the cause of hurrying into eternity 
some hundreds of his fellow-workmen. Would it be fair that an 
employer should be entirely ruined on account of the voluntary action 
of a man whom it was absolutely impossible for him to control? The 
only way of meeting the case with any regard to equity is to acknow- 
ledge that the cost of providing compensation is really a charge 
attaching to the business in which the accidents occur. No human 
care or foresight, no expenditure however lavish, can entirely prevent 
these casualties, although they have been reduced, and may be reduced 
still further, by proper appliances. Let the law then insist on every 
precaution and every appliance which experience and science from time 
to time show to be necessary. Let it punish with the utmost rigour 
any failure to observe the statutory regulations; but as, after all its 
resources have been exhausted, there will remain many cases of un- 
deserved suffering for which no one can be made individually respon- 
sible, let it make the cost of providing for them a charge on production, 
to be reckoned and ultimately paid for in the price of the commodity 
produced. 

The addition would be so trifling as to be scarcely appreciable by 
the consumer. The average annual production of coal in the years 
1881 to 1890 was 164 millions of tons, and the number of workmen 
employed 610,000. It appears from the reports of the Miners’ Per- 
manent Societies that their average expenditure for the years 1885 
to 1890 was 171,000/., but this was not wholly required for provision 
for accidents. These societies deal with 269,000 members, and 
assuming for the sake of argument that compensation absorbed the 


whole expenditure, and that the cost for all other workmen engaged 
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in coal mining would be proportionately the same, the total for 
610,000 men would be 387,770/. per annum, which is equivalent to 
595 of one penny, or rather more than one halfpenny per ton on all 
the coal raised. For this almost infinitesimal addition to the cost of 
our fuel we could secure adequate compensation for all accidents, and 
thus relieve every miner from anxiety as to his own fate if he were 
disabled, or as to the future of his widow and children if he were 
killed. 

In this argument the case of the miners has been taken as being 
the clearest and most simple; but the principle would be the same 
for all employments, though the method of raising the funds might 
be different. In mining it would be easy, if otherwise desirable, to 
obtain them by a tax on the product; but in miscellaneous trades 
this would be impossible, and the result must be secured by making 
the employers liable primarily, leaving them to protect themselves 
and to average the expense by a system of insurance. 

This proposal would not injure employers, who would recoup 
themselves in every case from the consumers. It would not injure 
the community, because they already in one way or another—as a 
matter of charity, or as an obligation under the poor law—pay the 
cost ; and it would completely meet the claims of the working classes 
to whom accidents now bring not merely personal pain and disfigure- 
ment, but also the suffering attendant on want and destitution. 

There remains one objection to be considered. Some trades 
unionists protest strongly against allowing employers to insure 
against the cost of compensation on the ground that security from 
loss would take away the stimulus to care and watchfulness by which 
accidents are rendered less frequent. This is a reason entitled to 
respect, for it is natural that workmen should attach even more im- 
portance to the prevention of accidents than to the alleviation of 
their results. But the answers to this objection are conclusive. In 
the first place, most accidents are costly to the employer, even if he 
has no compensation to pay, and his pecuniary interest is therefore 
clearly on the side of safety. Secondly, if the employer is not allowed 
to insure, and the trade is one in which an accident may simulta- 
neously destroy a great number of workmen, the cost will be ruinous, 
and the risk so great that no sensible man of means will incur it. 
Accordingly, a condition of this kind would either be evaded under 
the limited liability law, or the men of property would go out of the 
business, leaving it to those who would be willing to assume a liability 
which they know they cannot discharge; and in either case the 
sufferers by an accident would have no redress at all. 

The proposal to amend the law of Conspiracy raises a totally 
different set of considerations. The history of the question shows 
the futility of past attempts by the Legislature to interfere with the 
right of legitimate combination. At one time, under the Act 39 & 
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40 George III. cap. 106, all agreements between workmen for 
obtaining increased wages were illegal and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. This arbitrary and unjust enactment was of course 
evaded and defied, and was repealed in 1824. Trades Unions, how- 
ever, if not forbidden, were still discouraged, and had no legal status 
or right to hold and protect their property. Much fraud and 
injustice was the consequence, and in 1871 and 1876 the defects in 
the law were remedied by the Trades Union Acts. 

But, even after their associations were legalised and protected, 
the workmen were liable under the common law to find their com- 
binations to raise wages treated by the judges as a conspiracy, until 
at last the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875 
attempted to settle the controversy by a statutory definition of con- 
spiracy as applicable to these cases. By this Act, combination to 
settle the conditions of labour is practically unrestricted except in 
the following two cases: (1) where any breach of contract involves 
the failure of gas and water supply ; (2) where there is a wilful breach 
of contract with the knowledge that the consequences either alone or 
in combination will endanger life or cause serious bodily injury, or 
will expose valuable property to destruction or serious injury. It is 
to be noted that in both these cases there must not only be injury to 
the public service, to life, or to property, but there must also have 
been a breach of a contract previously entered into. In addition, 
the Act provides against intimidating, annoying, or watching, with a 
view to compel another to do, or abstain from doing, any act which he 
has a legal right to do or to abstain from. It is to this clause 
especially that the trades unionists take strenuous exception, and they 
desire its total repeal, leaving such offences altogether to the opera- 
tion of the general law. It is possible that the law as it stands has 
produced some instances of hardship and injustice, although there is 
no sufficient evidence to that effect. It may also be that the addi- 
tional powers of the Act are unnecessary, although, as Professor 
Jevons points out, the law is bound to look to the real character and 
consequence of such actions, and not to the mere outward manifes- 
tation of them. All the arguments that can be adduced on behalf 
of the claims of the Unions should be carefully studied, but they 
must be considered in connection with the declared objects of some of 
the New Unionists to follow Parnellite examples, and to treat as lepers 
all who do not join the Unions, and to make their lives intolerable. 

On this subject one of the older school of Unionists writes : 

The claim of the pioneers in the cause of Labour hitherto has been that no man 
shall be tabooed socially or be placed under the ban of the law because of his 
belonging to a Trades Union. This was always the plea of those who sought for 
the repeal of the Combination Laws. That plea was for liberty to act, not for the 
power to coerce, Unionism is being used for the latter purpose of late toa degree 
which is dangerous and wicked. To what an extent it might be used if the 
Unions, controlled by such men, were powerful enough to exercise their authority, 
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especially if they had behind them the sanction of statute law which the new 
leaders invoke, it is not possible to conjecture; but we can have some faint idea 
from what has taken place and is taking place in various parts of the country.’ 


These considerations are of serious importance. At the present 
time, the total number of Trades Unionists is only a fraction of the 
whole of the working class, and the pretension on the part of an 
active and aggressive minority to be allowed to compel the majority 
to come in is contrary to all true democratic sentiment, and cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. The advocates of a change in the 
law will haye to make out a much better case than they have hitherto 
done before Parliament will be justified in giving them that unlimited 
right to boycott and liberty to oppress which some of them would 
have us believe are essential points in any true charter of industrial 
freedom. 


Every Labour programme of the future will have to give a pro- 
minent place to the subject of pensions for old age—a question which 
touches the happiness of the people much more closely and directly 
than many of the more ambitious projects of the New Unionism. We 
are confronted with the fact that in this, the richest country in the 
world, one in two of the working classes, or, according to the latest 
inquiries of Mr. Charles Booth, 'one in four of all classes and of both 
sexes, who reach the age of sixty-five, will be compelled to seek the aid 
of the poor law in their declining years; and of these eight-ninths 
will never have been chargeable until the age of sixty, thus showing 
conclusively that their destitution is not owing to misconduct, but 
entirely to the incapacity consequent on advancing years. The 
principle of the poor law is that its assistance shall only be rendered 
in cases of absolute destitution, and in a form which shall necessarily 
discourage and repel applications for relief, and accordingly it is to 
this semi-penal discipline that nearly half of our industrial population 
are condemned in their old age. Whatever may be the cause of this, 
the fact is lamentable, and it is not probable that it will be allowed to 
exist without many attempts to find a remedy. The Individualist 
is, of course, quite satisfied. He sees that things are improving. 
He refuses to recognise that the improvement is in any way due to 
legislation or State intervention, and he counsels patience while the 
process of evolution is going on, and until the fittest only survive in 
the persons of those who will provide themselves without assistance, 
and by the most extraordinary exercise of foresight and self-denial, 
for all the possible contingencies of a prolonged existence. 

It would be useless to argue with the Gradgrinds of the present 
day, especially as their influence is waning, and, according to their 
own principles, their failure to maintain the struggle for existence is 
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quite sufficient to condemn them. Let us, then, proceed to examine, 
as carefully as is possible in the limits of a single article, the pro- 
posals that have been made to secure an object which almost everyone 
admits to be in itself desirable. It will be found that these proposals 
all range themselves under four principles, and if we could agree to 
accept any one of them the details of a scheme might hopefully be 
left to any Government to elaborate. 

The first is the principle of compulsory provision, of which a con- 
crete example is to be found in the German system. The objections 
to it are serious. It is extremely costly and complicated in working ; 
it is very partial in its application, as it can only be enforced where 
the insurers are in regular employment ; and it is undoubtedly’a very 
arbitrary and irritating interference with individual liberty. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the great majority of open meetings of 
workmen in this country who have considered the question of old- 
age pensions have pronounced in favour of this principle of compul- 
sion, but it may be doubted whether they have fully realised its 
operation. The German law has already become unpopular, and it 
is practically certain that a similar law could not be carried in the 
British Parliament nor be enforced in the United Kingdom. 

The second principle is that of universal endowment, advocated 
by Mr. Charles Booth. Logically, it is complete, just, and perfectly 
effectual for its objects; but it requires the levy of new taxes to the 
extent of at least twenty-one millions sterling perannum. Mr. Booth 
estimates that seventeen millions would be wanted for England and 
Wales alone ; Scotland and Ireland would take another seven millions. 
Allowing a rebate of three millions for diminished poor-rate, the new 
charge would be twenty-one millions, as above stated. It is true that 
indirectly the charge is already borne by the community, but the 
transfer of obligation which this scheme would entail could hardly be 
effected by any Government likely to hold power in this country. 
We must, therefore, dismiss this proposal as being outside the scope 
of practical politics. 

The third principle is that of stimulating voluntary thrift, so as 
to increase largely the provision already made for the future by the 
more self-reliant and provident of the working-class population, and 
under this head we may place the scheme of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which held its meetings in the two final sessions of the last 
Parliament. 

This scheme has aroused much discussion, and has been severely 
criticised ; but, assuming, for the sake of argument, that the principle 
is sound, it may be safely asserted that no competing scheme has 
yet been proposed which offers less scope for objection and more 
advantages. Broadly speaking, its object is to appeal to the working 
class while they are young and in the heyday of their strength to 
make a substantial beginning towards a provision for the future, and 
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then to trust to their intelligence not to throw away all the results 
by any default in the small annual payment which is required to 
complete the work. To those who think only of themselves, a pay- 
ment of 2/. 10s. down, and an annual subscription of 10s., will, with 
the assistance of the State, secure the object ; while, in the case of 
those who are more disinterested, a deposit of 5/., and an annual 
payment of 20s., will secure a pension for themselves if they survive, 
and will provide for their widows and children in the event of death 
before the pension age. There are other provisions, to which it is 
not necessary now to allude, and it is evident that there may be an 
infinitude of combinations arranged to meet different contingencies. 
Thus the scheme might provide, as suggested by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, that the pension should come into force if the 
insurer were disabled before sixty-five, or be deferred if he were able 
to work after sixty-five, of course varying in amount proportionately. 
It should also be remarked that the calculations of the committee 
were based on the Government Life Tables, and on a rate of interest 
of 23 per cent. ; and if, as has been stated, the Government assumes 
too high a rate of mortality, or if a higher rate of interest could be 
obtained by working the scheme through the local authorities, who 
now pay 34 to 4 per cent. interest on loans, it is evident that the 
contributions might be greatly reduced or the benefits largely in- 
creased. These are details, however, with which we are not now 
concerned ; we have only to look to the principle involved. 

The proposals of the Parliamentary Committee have been met 
with something like hostility by the leaders of some of the principal 
Friendly Societies, and this is a matter of some surprise, considering 
the extraordinary efforts made to conciliate their support and the 
special advantages offered to them. The scheme provides that 
whenever any man has secured for himself a pension of 2s. 6d, per 
week, or any woman of ls. 6d. per week, in any Friendly Society or 
Trades Union,they shallreceive from the State Pension Fund an equiva- 
lent amount to that secured by their own exertions. It is needless 
to point out that this would givea great stimulus to old-age insurance 
in the Friendly Societies, many of which are now hampered by their 
liabilities for sick-pay after sixty-five; and they would be able in 
return for a very insignificant contribution from their members to 
put them in a position to claim the proposed addition. Apparently, 
however, the officials of the great Societies have made up their minds 
to allow no other solution of the old-age problem than one which is 
entirely in their own hands. It is significant in this connection to 
note that the Chief Registrar in his last Report states that very few 
of the Societies register for old-age insurance, because they would be 
compelled to have their tables actuarially examined and certified ; 
and he adds that experience has shown that the relief now given in 
many instances by way of sick-pay in old age cannot safely be paid 
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without much larger contributions than are actually demanded. The 
constant fear of the leaders of the Friendly Societies is that Govern- 
ment may seek to exercise greater control and supervision over their 
accounts and proceedings ; but they may rest assured that no claim 
of this kind could be based on the scheme of the Parliamentary 
Committee, as the Government would give its aid directly to the 
individual members, and would enter into no new relations and under- 
take no new obligations with regard to the Societies. If ever they 
do incur the fate they dread so much, it will not be in consequence 
of any such proposals as those under discussion, but only if experience 
should show that owing to mistaken calculations or imprudent in- 
vestments they are unable to meet their obligations. It seems a 
pity that the officials of these great and valuable organisations, who 
may hereafter be glad of support from every quarter, should now 
warn off as intruders on their preserves the fellow workers who are 
striving to increase the inducements to thrift and, at the same time, 
to strengthen the societies without interfering in any way with their 
much-prized independence. 

One of the chief objections brought against the scheme is that it 
would not provide for those who are most in need—for the very poor 
or the submerged tenth. That is true, and it may be at once ad- 
mitted that if this class of the population can be benefited at all it 
must be by other means. But it is a great mistake to suppose 
that they form the bulk of the aged poor. As a matter of fact they 
do not live to be sixty-five ; and those who do, and who seek parish 
relief, are for the most part persons who might make some provision 
for the future in their youth. Then it is said that these people do 
not need assistance, since they could have done all that is neces- 
sary if they had been prudent. The answer is, that the principal 
object of the whole scheme is to stimulate and persuade to greater 
self-denial those with whom the ordinary inducements have hitherto 
failed. 

Lastly, it is confidently asserted that the stimulus actually offered 
by this scheme, or that can be offered in any similar proposal, is 
insufficient to produce the desired result, and that those who now 
fail, for one reason or another, to make this provision would not be 
tempted by such a shadowy incentive as the promise of an addition to 
their pension by the State thirty or forty years hence if they should 
happen to reach the age of sixty-five. This is a serious objection, 
although it may be pleaded in answer that its force cannot be deter- 
mined without actual experiment. The promoters of the Parlia- 
mentary scheme are, however, fully conscious of the difficulty, and 
they are not sanguine enough to suppose that any bonus offered by 
the State would at once and in all cases induce the provident habits 
that they desire to foster. All they claim is, that as far as the sub- 
sidy did secure these results it would be well expended, and to that 
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extent at least it would lessen the magnitude of the problem to be 
dealt with and would make its complete solution more easy. 

The only other alternative method which has yet been proposed for 
alleviating the condition of the aged and deserving poor is an altera- 
tion in the system of administering outdoor relief under the present 
Poor Law. It is interesting to take note here of the Bill introduced 
by Sir Walter Foster, M.P., and backed by Mr. Labouchere, soon 
after the proceedings of the Parliamentary Commitee attracted public 
attention. Determined not to be forestalled, these gentlemen pro- 
posed that every person not having received parish relief, and not 
having been convicted of gross misconduct, during the five years 
preceding the application for a pension, should be entitled as of right 
to a pension of 5s.,a week, or of such sum, not exceeding 5s., as would 
make up their total income to 10s. a week. Sir W. Foster is now 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, and he has no doubt 
ascertained before taking office that he will be allowed to give effect 
to his opinions ; or if not, perhaps Mr. Labouchere may be trusted 
to remind him of his promises. 

Another Bill with similar objects was brought in by Mr. Bartley, 
M.P., and provided that every person not having been convicted of 
crime for fifteen years nor of drunkenness for ten years preceding the 
application, and being in need, should, if he had never received 
parish relief, be able to claim a pension of 7s, a week. In addition, 
any person, even although he may have received parish relief, should, 
if insured in a Friendly Society for more than 2I. a year, and not dis- 
qualified by conviction as above, receive an addition of 3s.6d. per 
week, together witha further pension, not exceeding 1s. 9d. per week, 
equal to the amount of his own insurance. 

Judging from a speech made at Newcastle in February 1892, 
Mr. John Morley also inclines to some relaxation of the Poor Law as 
a solution, and he suggested that an official inquiry should be at once 
instituted into the whole subject. Having regard to recent precedents, 
we may therefore expect to see a Royal Commission appointed, with 
a Judge of the High Court as President, and with instructions to 
find a policy for Her Majesty’s Government. However the matter 
may be approached, those who have most attentively studied the 
question, and who are deeply conscious of its difficulties, will not feel 
themselves tied to any particular proposal, but will heartily welcome 
every honest and strenuous effort to promote the cause of thrift and 
to improve the condition of a class well entitled to sympathy and 
consideration. 


In the preceding pages we have twice had occasion to con- 
sider the advisability of extending the powers and enlarging the 
functions of local authorities in relation to social questions. It is 
desirable, before concluding, to give some special attention to this 
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branch of the subject, especially as it forms an important part of the 
Socialist programme. Undoubtedly there is a growing tendency in 
this direction. Beginning with the Poor Law, we have seen educa- 
tion, sanitary regulations, the housing of the poor, the provision of 
open spaces, and many other social duties, entrusted to local dis- 
cretion and local management. It is certain that we may proceed 
further on the same lines with hope and confidence ; but it is neces- 
sary to warn the ambitious members of the new school of municipal 
politicians that it is possible to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, and that the policy avowed by some of the most ardent 
advocates of the extension of municipal liberties will, if pushed to 
the utmost limits, infallibly destroy the power of usefulness of our 
local bodies. Judging from the writings of some members of the 
New Unionist and Collectivist parties, the greatest and most praise- 
worthy work of the London County Council has been the establish- 
ment for all its employés of a rate of wages and conditions of 
employment more favourable than have ever been or are now the 
rule in any private enterprise dealing with the same class of work. 

Sir Thomas Farrer has found it necessary to pointout in a memo- 
randum addressed to his colleagues that in the Parks Department 
alone this policy has added one-fourth to the total charge, and that 
the increase to the expenditure will exceed the amount of any possible 
economies that may hereafter be effected. He expresses the fear 
that the creation of a privileged class of workmen in the employ of 
the Council will excite jealousy among other working men, and he 
concludes by declaring that the tendency to be generous at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers ‘constitutes one of the most formidable 
dangers to which the Council is now exposed.’ 

Sir Thomas Farrer is right, and the principle which ought to 
govern all municipal work is that those who are employed by the 
community should enjoy all the advantages and the highest remu- 
neration that is allowed by the most liberal-minded of private em- 
ployers. But if the local authority goes one jot beyond this it 
will make a most serious mistake. In the first place, it will be creating, 
as Sir Thomas Farrer says, a privileged class of workmen at the ex- 
pense of all the ratepayers, the majority of whom are workmen also. 
The places so created under artificial conditions will be prizes which 
active partisans will be certain in the long run to appropriate for their 
own friends. Those who obtain these places by favour will be very 
likely to consider that under-work is the natural and proper conse- 
quence of over-pay ; and we shall ultimately find that here, as already 
in many corporations in the United States, municipal work is many 
times as expensive as private undertakings. When this fact is ap- 
preciated by the payers of the taxes it is not likely that they will 
support proposals for new extensions of municipal enterprise with a 
corresponding increase of public burdens. After all, the rateable 
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value in any community, and its capacity to bear taxation, is a limited 
quantity. It should be treated as a public trust, to be administered 
for the benefit of all, and not of a few individuals; and any arrange- 
ment by which a fortunate minority of favoured officials are treated 
exceptionally is nothing more or less than a fraud upon all who are 
of necessity kept outside this privileged circle. 

Assuming, however, that the honourable traditions of our muni- 
cipal and local institutions are preserved, and that those who direct 
this great machinery remain, as they have in general hitherto been, 
as careful of the public purse as they would be of their own, there are 
two directions in which it is strongly contended that they may use- 
fully extend their efforts. 

The Collectivists demand that what they call the ‘ right to labour’ 
should be recognised by local authorities, who should be bound to 
find work for all those who are willing to labour, but unable, for one 
reason or another, to find suitable employment. In times of trade 
depression especially the ‘ reserve army of Labour,’ as Karl Marx calls 
it, is recruited by large numbers of industrious, deserving men and 
women who are pushed aside in the eager competition by those who 
are more youthful and more active than themselves ; and for these at 
any rate the practical sympathy of the community may he reasonably 
invoked. It is evident, however, that if the provision is to be com- 
plete it must be suitable in kind as well as in quantity. It is no use 
setting a watchmaker to build a house, or a bookbinder to plough a field. 
Each man must have the work to which he has been accustomed and 
for which he is fitted. It is here that the difficulty arises—a diffi- 
culty curiously illustrated by the somewhat inconsistent proceedings 
at the Liverpool Trades Congress. By one resolution the represen- 
tatives of Labour affirmed that every municipality and County Council 
should have power to establish workshops and factories for the un- 
employed, and in two other resolutions they protested against the 
competition of goods made in Government prisons, and against the 
injustice of using pauper labour to the detriment of the firewood cut- 
ting trade. Now, if the demand for any article of manufacture is for 
the time strictly limited, and if the supply is fully sufficient, it must 
be clear that for every person employed by a Corporation in that trade, 
and producing goods to be sold in the open market, another person 
employed by private manufacturers will be displaced and thrown out 
of employment. This is true of every trade, and not of matmaking or 
firewood-cutting only ; and unless, therefore, the municipalities were 
bound not only to manufacture but also to refrain from selling their 
produce, the establishment of these municipal workshops would only 
relieve the unemployed at the expense of those previously in employ- 
ment. The evil against which we have to struggle is want of demand. 
It would be no remedy at all artificially to increase production. If the 
working classes are wise, they will not seek the amelioration of their 
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lot in empirical and fallacious proposals of this kind, but they will 
use all their influence, which may be irresistible, to press on every 
Government in turn the necessity of promoting the commercial inter- 
ests of this country by seeking new markets and by developing and 
protecting the old ones. It is much to be desired that working men 
would devote more thought to questions of foreign policy, which they 
are apt now to disregard as being far removed from their domestic 
interests. If, however, they would consider all that is included in 
our colonial relations, in the maintenance of our hold on our great 
dependency of India, in our influence in Egypt, and in the efforts 
which Englishmen are making to develop the vast and hitherto un- 
known regions of the African continent, they would perhaps feel that 
the future condition of labour is more dependent on the success of 
our all-pervading foreign enterprise than on any artificial attempt to 
stimulate production. 

It is, however, well worthy of consideration whether the struggle 
for existence ought to be made more difficult by the constantly in- 
creasing competition of foreign imported labour of the lowest class. 
Having regard to the restrictions now placed on immigration by the 
United States of America, to the recent action of Russia in the case of 
the Jews, and to the growing tendency of all other nations and of our 
colonies to limit their hospitality, it appears to be necessary to take 
some steps to prevent such an influx of pauper aliens as may seriously 
diminish the already insufficient employment offered to our own 
working population. 

The second of the proposals for the extension of municipal enter- 
prise to which reference has been made is much less questionable 
than that of the establishment of municipal workshops. ° It is to 
enlarge its operations in connection with the housing of the working 
classes, and is justified in principle by precedent and experience. 
The difficulty in this case may be stated in a sentence. It is that 
proper houses, built with due regard to all sanitary conditions, cannot 
be erected at prices which the working classes are at present able 
and willing to pay; and the problem is to find some means either of 
cheapening the cost or of inducing working people to increase the 
amount they are ready to pay for the accommodation. It is needless 
to add that in the latter case the average wages may have to be 
increased also to meet the extra demand upon them. As one means 
of securing the former alternative, it is suggested that local authorities 
should in all cases provide the necessary buildings of the required 
character ; but it must be clear that this will not diminish the cost 
of building, especially if they are expected to pay more for all the 
labour employed than any private builder or contractor would be able 
to afford. The only advantage which a local authority possesses is 
its power of borrowing at 34 to 4 per cent. instead of 5 to 6 
per cent., which might be expected of a speculator. But in 
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country districts it not unfrequently happens that cottages do not 
return more than 1 or 2 per cent. on the outlay ; and in any case the 
difference will be more than eaten up by the superior appliances 
and accommodation which a public body will feel compelled to pro- 
vide. Unless, therefore, it is proposed that the whole extra cost shall 
fall upon the rates, when the richest municipality in the world would 
be ruined long before the operation was completed, the intervention 
of the local authority will not be effectual in reducing the cost of 
dwellings, although it may improve their quality ; and if its operations 
were partial, and only extended to a provision of a small part of the 
total accommodation required, the result would not be sufficiently 
important to justify the interference with private enterprise and the 
discouragement of all private effort which would follow on the com- 
petition of a public body. The objections, however, to large building 
operations do not apply to the preliminary work of obtaining and 
clearing a site, which can only be undertaken with the necessary 
powers by some representative authority ; but the obstacle to important 
schemes of this kind has hitherto been the excessive cost, amounting 
to over 2,000,000. in London, where 33,000 people are said to have been 
re-housed at a cost of 701. per head. This unsatisfactory result is due to 
two causes : (1) the excessive sums allowed under existing arrange- 
ments for the property taken ; and (2) to the confined and limited 
area of the operations. The first condition of a successful treatment 
of the whole problem is a radical reform of the system under which 
property taken for public purposes is now valued; and until some 
arrangement is made under which the community is protected from 
having to pay more than the fair market value, no prudent authority 
will undertake large responsibilities in connection with this object. 
Hardly less important is the question of area. To pick out congested 
spots here and there of insanitary property, in order to clear the 
ground and to occupy perhaps one-half the space with improved 
dwellings, is to incur a certain loss—heavy out of all proportion to 
the amount of good accomplished. But if local authorities were 
allowed to combine important city improvements and rearrangements 
with the more special work of sanitary reconstruction, the increased 
value of much of the property improved, together with the collateral 
advantages to all classes of new arterial communications and wider 
and better-ventilated thoroughfares, would go far to compensate for 
any loss which might ultimately fall upon the rates. If schemes of 
general improvement were in this way facilitated by the Legislature, 
the various municipalities of the country would quickly bestir them- 
selves to clear the worst quarters of their cites ; and they might safely 
leave to private enterprise the task of rebuilding, under stringent 
regulations to prevent any recurrence of former evils. 

It is also most desirable that, in granting fresh powers to railway 
and other transport companies, liberal arrangements should be insisted 
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on for sufficient and cheap communication with the outskirts, so that 
the residential area may be enlarged and one of the causes of over- 
crowding be removed. 

Lastly, there seems to be no sufficient reason why the principle 
of the Irish Land Purchase Act, the Irish Labourers’ Dwellings Act 
the Allotments Act, and the Small Holdings Act, should not be 
applied with some modifications to the creation of house-owners among 
the working classes. The local authority might be empowered, after 
proper inquiry, to lend a large portion of the purchase-money of a 
house under a certain value to any person desirous of becoming the 
owner—such advance to be repaid with interest by annual instalments 
extending at the option of the purchaser over ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, at the expiration of which he would become the absolute owner. 
It is probable that the desire for ownership, which is at least as strong 
in working men as in any other class, would induce large numbers of 
the most industrious and thrifty among them to make sacrifices in 
order to secure this result, which should be none the less desirable 
because it is regarded with abhorrence by the Collectivists as tending 
to strengthen the principle of private property and to contribute to 
the stability of existing institutions. 

It will now be convenient to recall the principal suggestions which 
have been considered with approval in the course of the foregoing 
review. They are: 

1. Legislative enforcement of proposals for shortening the hours of work for 
miners and others engaged in dangerous and specially laborious employments, 

2. Local enforcement of trade regulations for the earlier closing of shops. 

3. Establishment of tribunals of arbitration in trade disputes. 

4, Compensation for injuries received in the course of employment, and to 
widows and children in case of death, whenever such injuries or death are not 
caused by the fault of the person killed or injured, 

5. Old-age pensions for the deserving poor. 

6. Limitation and control of pauper immigration. 

7. Increased powers and facilities to local authorities to make town improve- 
ments, and prepare for the better housing of the working classes. 

8. Power to local authorities to advance money and to afford facilities to 
the working classes to become the owners of their own dwellings. 


It is not pretended that this programme is a final or complete 
one, although it deals with all that is most urgent and practical in 
the general demands of labour. There are sections of the working 
classes, and particular employments, that would require exceptional 
treatment. Such, for instance, is the case of our seamen, persistently 
championed by Mr. Plimsoll, but still, up to the present time, very 
imperfectly dealt with. The proportion of loss of life at sea has 
fallen considerably since the agitation over the Shipping Bill of 1884, 
but no man acquainted with the facts would deny that many of the 
casualties constantly occurring to ships are preventible, and ought 
to be prevented. There are also some specially unhealthy trades 
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which seem to require further legislation, but these are all matters 
that do not come within the scope of an article claiming to deal only 
with those subjects in which the working class as a whole is interested. 

Even with this qualification it may be admitted that the pro- 
gramme now suggested will not satisfy those ardent representatives 
of the working class who have committed themselves to the Collectivist 
ideal, and who mistakenly, but sincerely, believe that they can convert 
the artisans and labourers of this country to the doctrines of Karl 
Marx and of Herr Liebknecht. Neither will it be popular with that 
section of labour representatives who have identified themselves 
with the Gladstonian party, and who have become mere political 
partisans. But working men are not always of the same mind 
as their self-styled representatives, and there is reason to think that 
the majority of those who gain their living by the work of their 
hands would accept it as an honest endeavour to improve the 
conditions of their existence. They are shrewd enough to know 
that universal panaceas and specifics are generally untrustworthy, 
and that the regeneration of society, the abolition of poverty, 
and the equal distribution of wealth, although they may all be 
ideally desirable, are not to be accomplished by any programme, 
even if it be as voluminous as the Newcastle omniwm gatherum. 
The improvement effected during the last thirty years is incon- 
testable, and it has been accomplished without shock and with- 
out prejudice. It is by proceeding on the same lines, in the path 
which experience has shown to be the right one, that we shall make 
further progress towards securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, which is the common object of all reformers. 

There is one more fact which the working classes will shortly 
learn, if they do not know it already—and that is, that no scheme of 
social reform, however well devised and intended, has the slightest 
chance of realisation if it is to be sandwiched in between vast 
projects of constitutional change. Home Rule, Disestablishment, and 
Parliamentary Reform are all subjects affecting such powerful 
interests and affronting so many prepossessions, that they must in- 
evitably absorb and monopolise all the energies of Parliament, and all 
the attention of the nation, whenever they are seriously discussed. 
For this reason, if for no other, the Gladstonian party is now dis- 
qualified for dealing with labour questions. 

It is another instance of the irony of fate that the statesman who 
was especially prominent a few years ago in advocating the claims of 
the working classes should now be largely responsible for the policy 
which would indefinitely postponethem. Inthe Fortnightly Review 
of March 1877 there is an address to the miners by Mr. John Morley, 
in which he says: 

England has now reached a point when, for the time, there are only two 
great central and absorbing fields of interest. One of them, new discoveries in 
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science . . . the other, new improvements in the condition of the workman .. . 
all other objects of interest are at present secondary to these two . . . the labour 
question is infinitely greater than all merely political questions whatsoever. 


This, however, was written in the days when Mr. Morley was a 
stout supporter of the nine-hours movement and of the legislation in 
connection with it; and when he was, if possible, a still stouter 
opponent of Home Rule, and would not even listen to an inquiry into 
the subject—so fearful was he of raising false hopes and expectations, 
We are very far removed from this early stage; and the question 
which, in the opinion of the essayist of the Fortnightly Review, was 
infinitely greater than all merely political questions, is now relegated 
to a back place by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. We have nothing 
to do with the reasons or the motives for the change, we are only con- 
cerned with the result—and that is, that, however great may be the 
goodwill of individual members of the Gladstonian party, they are 
powerless in presence of the decree which has gone forth that until 
Home Rule is passed Ireland blocks the way, and that when Home 
Rule is passed Wales and Scotland shall each have their turn at con- 
stitutional reconstruction. It is therefore tothe Unionist Party that 
Labour must look for even the partial realisation of its hopes. The 
Unionists are free to act, and to act atonce. Their hands are not tied 
by compacts with the men who are ‘marching through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the Empire.’ They are not compelled to call for 
orders from Mr. McCarthy and Mr. O’Brien, and they have already 
given earnest of their goodwill by the legislation of the last six 
years. 

But will the Unionist Party as a whole accept such a policy as is 
sketched in the preceding pages? Judging only by the action of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, there is nothing in this programme to 
which objection in principle can be taken, although there may be 
difference as to methods and details. There is, however, a small section 
of the Tory Party who do not conceal their dislike of the progres- 
sive conservatism which has found favour with the majority in recent 
years. They assert that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have yielded 
to the pressure of the Liberal Unionists—a complaint that may fairly 
be considered in connection with the common accusation of the 
Gladstonians that the Liberal Unionists have become more reactionary 
than the most extreme of the Tories. The fact is, that in social 
questions the Tories have almost always been more progressive than 
the Liberals, and the Conservative leaders in their latest legislation 
have only gone back to the old Tory traditions. Almost all the legis- 
lation dealing with Labour questions has been initiated by Tory 
statesmen, and most of it has been passed by Tory Governments. The 
Factory and Workshops Acts, the Mines Regulation Act, Merchant 
Shipping legislation, the Acts relating to sanitation, artisans’ dwell- 
ings, land purchase, allotments, small holdings, and free education 
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are all Conservative, and it is therefore historically inaccurate to 
represent the Tory Party as opposed to socialistic legislation. 

It will be perhaps more difficult to persuade those Unionists who are 
thoroughly disgusted by the lavish promises made to secure electoral 
support, and who have come to regard every programme as an 
immoral attempt to buy votes, Granting, however, to the full the 
truth of one of Mr. Gladstone’s latest declarations— 


No greater fault could be committed by a public man than to cast out before 
the country a whole bundle of promises and engagements, overlooking conditions 
of time and circumstances in which he has to labour— 


it may be urged that it is the imperative duty of astatesman to study 
these conditions and circumstances, to make himself acquainted with 
the wants and desires of all sections of the people he has to govern, and 
to seek strenuously for some means of satisfying them which shall not 
be inconsistent with justice and reason or with the permanent interests 
of the whole nation. At the bottom of every popular demand there 
is usually something deserving of consideration, and for every popular 
grievance there may generally be found some practicable and equitable 
means of redress. 

To adopt a purely negative attitude—to meet with destructive 
criticism every well-meant suggestion without proposing any alter- 
native—is neither statesmanlike nor just, and will deservedly involve 
the defeat and the discredit of any party which adopts it. The 
Unionists were successful in the last Parliament, almost beyond 
precedent, in completing the work which they had undertaken and 
the pledges they had given ; and no Government has ever left behind 
it a shorter list of promises unfulfilled. They look forward with 
confidence to a not distant time when they will once more be placed 
in a position of responsibility, and they cannot make a wiser use of 
the interval than in studying the social problems which are more and 
more absorbing the attention of the people and in trying earnestly 
and sympathetically to find their solution. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 












SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ERNEST RENAN 


By a strange coincidence France and England have lost within one 
week the two men who stood a month ago, by all but universal con- 
sent, foremost among living writers of their two languages: Tennyson, 
a master in poetry, a true scholar, and a consummate craftsman in 
English verse, the only modern verse which has approached that of 
the Greeks in power and variety; Renan, accomplished alike as 
Orientalist, critic, and philosopher, and unsurpassed in the handling 
of modern French prose, the most exquisite instrument of human 
thought and exposition that has been fashioned since the Attic of 
Plato. The two men had little enough in common, perhaps as little 
as two great contemporary men of letters could have, and there was 
a certain irony of fate in the contrast of their lives. Renan had 
the contemplative nature of a student willing rather to flee from the 
press of disputants than to seek it, and shrinking from the crude 
affirmations and equally crude negations of popular controversy. 
Tennyson, with all his fine and sensitive perception, was of the 
robuster build of north-eastern Englishmen, not always free of speech, 
but delivering his mind, when his mood was such, with a noble and 
somewhat imperious frankness. No man was more capable, at need, 
of making opposers beware of him. Yet the lot fell upon Tennyson 
to be born, even as his own ideal poet, in a golden clime, to be not 
only the master but the friend of his generation, to be not only loved 
. by his friends and honoured by scholars, but known and admired 
wherever English is spoken and read, to live out a happy life into 
fulness of years with the present assurance of durable renown, and 
at length to pass away in one long-drawn tumult of harmonious 
acclaim. Renan’s life was no sooner marked for fame than it was 
involved in intellectual conflict. He was assailed with much and 
violent blame, and received some praise which must have been hardly 
less distasteful. Flee from the press he might not, for the other 
part of Chaucer’s counsel came first with him, to dwell with soothfast- 
ness. Veritatem dilexi was his own chosen device; for the search 
after truth he renounced the favour of the Church, the good word of 
many whom he never ceased himself to think of with respect and 
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affection, and, as it seemed for some time, his prospects of worldly 
advancement and honour.' And so Renan’s life, though not less 
happy in its intimate relations than Tennyson’s, could not outwardly 
be one of unbroken peace. One quality was common to him and 
Tennyson, as, indeed, it is common to most right-minded men of 
whom their country or their generation is not notably unworthy. 
Both were sincere patriots in their different but appropriate ways ; both 
have had a portion of their reward in parting honours which were not 
only public but national. The fashion of those honours exhibited all 
the difference of genius between their two neighbouring nations. I 
was myself of the few persons (I should think very few) to whom 
friendship gave the right of being present on both occasions, and 
whom circumstances enabled to exercise it. This personal detail 
must be my excuse for having so far joined the two great names 
when my purpose was to speak of the master who is less known and less 
understood among Englishmen, perhaps misunderstood by some who, 
with better opportunities, were well able to understand him. 

My title to acquaintance with Tennyson was inherited. In under- 
graduate days, when Boadicea was new, I heard its rhythm demon- 
strated from the poet’s own lips, and then an outpouring of gigantic 
scorn on a luckless reviewer who had talked of anapests. The claim 
to know Renan was acquired, such as it was, many years later ; there 
was never occasion to measure its merits, for it was met from the 
first with that large bounty which can be fully bestowed and enjoyed 
(so scholars and artists may be allowed to flatter themselves) only in 
the things of intellect and art. In 1877 I had been asked to take 
part in the movement started in the Netherlands for the commemo- 
ration of Spinoza, and to do what I could for that object in England. 
Early in the year, Renan delivered at the Hague, on the anniversary 
of Spinoza’s death, the address now to be found in his collected works. 
It is a good example of Renan’s felicity and lightness of hand, saying 
just so much as was fitting for the occasion, and in the most perfect 
form. A few months later I was in Paris to meet the secretary of 
the Central Committee and ascertain what kind and amount of in- 
terest in the project might be looked for from French students of 
philosophy. The purpose in hand, I may say, was happily accom- 
plished after some delays. An excellent statue of Spinoza, the work 
of a French sculptor, stands at the Hague, and a complete and 
critical edition of his works has been published under the care of 
Dr. Land of Leyden. Doubtless the fact that we had such a spokes- 
man as Renan contributed sensibly to the result. This gave me the 
occasion of seeking Renan’s acquaintance, and even at our first 
meeting he put me far more at my ease than I had done anything 


* Ido not know whether the Benedictines are still grateful to him for having 
supported, many years ago, their claim to the authorship of the Imitation of Christ 
against the received attribution to Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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to deserve. In that spring the air was full of rumours (by no means 
unfounded) of a monarchical coup d’état. Renan talked quite freely 
of his opinions and expectations. He was anxious, but did not 
believe that Marshal MacMahon would go the length of using violent 
means. Likely enough the wish was father to the thought, for 
Renan, like most people who have thought seriously on politics with- 
out being active partisans, held that sudden and extreme changes, in 
whatever direction, almost always do more harm than good. At any 
rate, his forecast was justified by the event. People who never knew 
Renan talk of his levity, being misled partly by his real gift of 
good-humoured irony, partly by certain superficial points of manner 
which are prominent only in his minor works. Nothing could be 
farther from levity than his manner in speaking of public danger. 
But, indeed, this kind of accusation is not worth meeting ; it is made 
broadcast, and is as idle as it is common. Soldiers are supposed to 
treat war with levity. I have never heard anything of the kind from 
a soldier who has seen the face of war, nor have I met with levity in 
any true scholar’s mouth when speaking of the serious matters of his 
calling. In 1862, when Renan was deprived of the Hebrew chair 
at the Collége de France, he vindicated his conduct and explained 
his position in the form of an open letter to his colleagues.? No 
graver or more dignified plea for the freedom of science has been 
published since the revival of learning. But, as Renan himself once 
wrote, ‘ La liberté de penser et de croire n’a de prix que pour ceux 
qui sont capables de croire et de penser.’ * 

Renan had all the old French courtesy, with that touch of orna- 
mental grace which English people are apt, most unjustly, to set 
down as insincere. For it means only that which it expresses, the 
desire and intention to make human intercourse agreeable to all 
parties for the time. If anything more comes of it, so much the 
better. If nothing, still it is well that a passing acquaintance should 
be as pleasant as may be while it lasts. But I think there was some 
national predilection about Renan’s first welcome of me. Later I 
came to know, as indeed he made it known to the world, that he set 
a special value on English appreciation. His visit to this country in 
1880 gave him great pleasure in the anticipation, which was fully 
realised in the event. He wrote in the preface to his discourses then 
delivered in England : ‘— 

Il y avait longtemps que je désirais voir l’Angleterre et serrer la main des nom- 
breux amis que j'y compte. J’acceptai, et certes une des récompenses de ma vie 
a 6té l’accueil bienveillant que j’ai trouvé chez la nation qui m’a toujours inspiré le 
plus d’estime et de haute sympathie. 





2 La Chaire dhébreu au Collége de France: explications a mes colléques (re- 
printed in Questions contemporaines). The dismissal was not formally completed till 
1864, Renan having rejected a proposed official compromise: Destitution d’un pro- 


fesseur au College de France, op. cit. 
® Questions contemporaines, ad fin. * Conférences d’ Angleterre, Paris, 1880. 
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Although he cannot have followed the movement of English philo- 
sophical thought in detail, he did justice to our school and our 
methods with an insight and a generosity very rare among French- 
men of his own standing. Thanks to such masters as M. Taine and 
M. Ribot, it is otherwise now; but not many of his contemporaries 
could or would have written as Renan wrote to me ten years ago. 

Je ne connais rien de plus élevé que ces études morales et sociales, dirigées 
d’aprés une méthode vraiment expérimentale, que poursuivent en ce moment en 
Angleterre quelques esprits éminents, Ces problémes qu’on agite ailleurs dans un 
vide et vague @ priori, vous les abordez directement par la science et le raisonne- 
ment ; vous jetez les bases du véritable progrés. 


Renan was an idealist in philosophy and a scientific optimist 
in practice. He loved knowledge for its own sake, and believed 
that patient and sincere work of every kind must count in some 
way for the improvement of man’s estate. His flights of fancy on 
the one hand, his interludes of sceptical dialectic on the other, are 
as pure diversions as many of Plato’s seeming contradictions. They 
are protests against the vanity of dogmatising, taking form as 
charming exercises in imaginative writing. If one may try to sum 
up in one word Renan’s habitual way of bearing himself in the world 
of nature and of man, I should say that he was eminently a humanist. 
He was much nearer to Erasmus than to Voltaire on the one hand, 
or the modern theologians of Tiibingen or Leyden on the other, and 
if he had any definite intellectual ideal, it was that of the Greek 
philosophers. As he has said in the name of a fictitious person, but 
speaking in the main his own mind: ‘Nous sommes des anciens, 
nous revenons 4 la tradition des savants grecs.’ I may recall the 
bolder saying, uttered in a kindred spirit by another master of 
historical science, Sir Henry Maine: ‘ Except the blind forces of 
nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin.’ 
Both Maine and Renan had the reward of those who truly worship 
the Greeks, artistic sureness in design and expression. It was 
Maine’s fortune to say little that aroused controversy, save once or 
twice when his work stood in the way of rival theorists; Renan did 
solid uncontroversial work before he was famous, but his European 
fame came in a storm of controversy which remained always more or 
less with him, and he had to offend one power which has outlived 
many generations of men, seldom forgets anything, and has never 
been known to forgive desertion. Each of the two masters, however, 
whether the matter in hand be such as to give offence in any quarter 
or not, is eminently felicitous in saying exactly what he means to 
say, and in the manner appropriate for his purpose. 

Renan’s command of written language is its own sufficient wit- 
ness in his published works. The charm of his conversation was 
equally felt by all who had the happiness of knowing him in person, 
and will live in the tradition of his friends and companions as long 
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as incommunicable things can. It was something quite different 
from what his appearance could have suggested, or his portraits are 
likely, by themselves, to suggest to posterity. Judged by sight, he 
might seem nothing but a genial, easy-going, rather unwieldy old 
gentleman, with not the least pretension to good looks; probably a 
rather careless and desultory talker, perhaps not ready in expressing 
himself. Most persons who have any character in their faces and 
presence may be likened, without any violent straining of fancy, to 
some animal. If I had been commanded to choose a totem-beast for 
Renan by the law of signatures, I should have chosen a very wise 
and benevolent toad. But this is said in confidence to people who 
agree with me in liking toads and not understanding why they are 
called ugly. When Renan spoke, it was a magical change. One 
forgot all about his looks, or rather it seemed quite fitting that he 
should look exactly as he did, and he became manifest as a supreme 
artist in the rare and difficult art of good talk. Dr. Johnson would 
have execrated his books if he could have read them, and opened his 
arms to Renan himself after five minutes’ conversation if they could 
have met. It was the utmost refinement of performance on a fine 
instrument, and without any stiffness or artificial display. Renan’s 
speech might be said to revive the Homeric simile of words falling 
even as snow-flakes, rpaddeoow éouxdTta yerpepinow. It was uni- 
form, continuous, soft and yet brilliant; every part was crystalline 
and individual, and seemed to have its place in the whole by a sort 
of inevitable felicity. One other talker whom I have known (exclud- 
ing living persons) might be named as Renan’s equal, though in his 
own manner, which was a quite different one: it was the late Mr. 
Kinglake, also a master of written style. Some excellent talkers are 
open to the criticism that they talk too much like a book. This 
was never the case with Renan. It would be easier to charge some 
of his writing with being almost too colloquial, not in form, indeed, 
but in tone. A curious little point of art in Renan’s talk was his 
management of the expletive ‘dame.’ So far as etymology goes, 
this (it is needless to remind any one who knows French) is neither 
better nor worse than Pepys’s ‘Lord.’ The French word, however, 
has long been admitted in polite and even serious language. In 
common speech it has no very definite force, and it is defined 
merely as an ‘affirmative formula’; but it can be made in con- 
versation to suggest many shades of meaning. In Renan’s mouth 
it had the flexible subtilty of the particles in a Platonic dialogue. 
It carried something of ironical or half-ironical humility, something 
of courteous but firm refusal to commit himself, something of unwil- 
lingness to insist on a dissenting opinion or different point of view. 
When Renan sat back in his chair, and began a sentence with 
‘Dame,’ and a barely perceptible pause, one knew that something 
more than usually good was coming. 
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It would be of little use to attempt any account of the matter of 
Renan’s conversation, even if I thought myself entitled to do so and 
had the materials. For the charm, like that of all good talk which 
is really talk and not set discourse, depended on the speaker’s pre- 
sence, and also on a close and flexible adaptation to persons, occasion, 
and circumstances, which even at the time was felt like musical 
overtones rather than directly apprehended. But I may mention 
one or two things which involve nothing of a private nature. Once 
I heard Renan speak of the siege of Paris, not long after I first knew 
him. He was a man of peace in every way; certainly he was a 
stranger to that noble and joyous science of arms which gives its 
followers one reason more for loving France, and I suppose he had 
never handled any weapon of war. We all have our imperfect sym- 
pathies, and I think Renan’s lay in this direction, and were a 
hindrance to him in dealing with the martial and adventurous side 
of Old Testament history. But this did not prevent him from 
appreciating the passive valour of the non-combatant population of 
Paris, and, indeed, bearing his part in it by going cheerfully about 
his business as usual; which is not such an easy thing to do when 
you do not know how near actual want of the necessaries of life may 
be, and, if you live in the St.-Michel quarter, may come home to 
find a German shell on your best armchair, as an intimate friend of 
Renan’s, still living, actually did. Whatever may be said of military 
faults, the people of Paris bore themselves, in the main, as true men 
and good citizens while the stress lasted. But for the wretched 
catastrophe of the Commune, Renan told me, they could have re- 
membered the siege with something like pride. 

Renan was not much given, so far as I remember, to telling per- 
sonal anecdotes, but he could leave a strong impression of men whom 
he had known and esteemed. More than once he spoke to me of his 
friend Littré, who held one of the highest places in his judgment as 
a scholar anda man. He believed that Littré was too modest ever 
to do himself full justice, and rated his philosophical ability decidedly 
above that of Comte, whom Littré was content to follow. It has 
been put about, once and again, that Renan was a mere ornamental 
man of letters, and his work not to be taken seriously. To any one 
who has really made acquaintance with his work the suggestion is 
too absurd. But it may be remarked, for the benefit of those who 
have not done so, that this imaginary Renan was hardly the man to 
be the friend and devoted admirer of Littré, a giant of conscientious 
learning and austere industry. 

There was one point of Renan’s opinions and feelings in which I 
venture to think that a certain number of Englishmen will more 
easily understand him than most Frenchmen. I mean his love for 
the Collége de France. This is one of the few institutions in France 
which it is possible for a man to love, not merely as a good citizen or a 
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grateful pupil, or because he has put his own work into it, but with 
a sort of domestic and intimate affection such as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men commonly feel for their old colleges. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for a foreigner to assert that there are not other such, but 
the only other one I can think of is the Théatre Frangais. How and 
why this is so cannot be explained here, but the Théatre Frangais is 
without doubt the centre of a true collegiate feeling. Now the 
Collége de France, though a State foundation, has a distinct and 
independent aim. It was founded expressly to give scope for the 
expansive growth of the new learning, and to encourage the pursuit 
of scholarship for its own sake.® Francis the First, in establishing a 
counterpoise to the routine of the Sorbonne, not only anticipated 
the modern problem of the ‘endowment of research,’ but to a great 
extent solved it. Thus, with all differences of structure and detail, 
the Collége de France has much in common with our own foundations 
of the Renascence period. Renan loved it for its history, for its 
work past and present, and for its loyalty, shown in his own case so 
far as the College could make its voice heard, to the humanist ideal. 
He lived to preside there over his fellows, who in turn honoured and 
loved him as the one man best fitted to impersonate the genius of 
their body. It was no mere official condolence that M. Gaston Paris 
delivered from them when, in the name of the Collége de France and 
at its threshold, he bade a long farewell to all that was mortal of 
Renan. 

I have spoken above of the contrast between the last honours to 
Renan and to Tennyson ; I cannot help reverting, while memory is 
fresh, to the two scenes, widely different as they were. About the 
Collége de France, as about Westminster Abbey, was a ‘throng of 
curious and interested folk, interspersed with vendors of ephemeral 
chap-books ; all else was unlike. In Paris it was a State function 
with all the marks of public authority. Thus, everything seemed to 
say, shall France, armed at all points, with the sword of the flesh and 
the sword of reason, honour a great French scholar in his departure. 
The court of the College, made for the nonce a sable-apparelled 
cloister, was the background and the centre of a carefully ordered 
academic and military pomp. Within were groups of doctors, officers, 
judges ; the brilliant robes of the Parisian Faculties, justice in its 
most solemn garb, war in its fullest accoutrements, and the sober 
and formal but envied habit of the Academy. Without, a considerable 
escort of troops of all arms; lance-pennons fluttering and bayonets 
glistening for a man of peace and books; even guns went past in the 
procession. ‘Jamais Renan n’a vu tant de militaires,’ said someone 
near me, not unkindly, as I thought. It was probably true enough. 
Discourses were delivered in which the State, the College, the Aca- 
demy, set forth by their chosen spokesmen how Renan had deserved 


5 See Renan’s essay on Ramus (Questions contemporaines). 
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this commemoration at their hands. Everything had been studied 
and arranged with a view to enhancing the solemnity of the occasion. 

Here in England we seem to have no collective will in these 
matters; or if we have any, it is rather to avoid any semblance 
of taking thought for visible effect. Tennyson was buried in the 
Abbey with no special pomp save that which was inherent in a 
multitude of people being there, and without extraordinary provision 
or arrangement of any kind save such as was absolutely required for 
the safety of the congregation and the decent conduct of the service. 
The Dean and Chapter of Westminster had judged, in their absolute 
discretion, that this English poet was worthy of the fellowship of 
Poets’ Corner; and, on the nomination of the family, had invited 
such persons as they thought proper to join the procession or simply 
attend the ceremony. The offices of the Church were not magnified 
save by the beauty and reverence of the place itself; indeed, the im- 
pression was one of austere simplicity. Whatever was lacking in 
outward show was supplied by the inarticulate sympathy of the 
people of many pursuits and conditions who had assembled. No 
State department had moved a finger or been called on for any direc- 
tion or suggestion ; not a penny went out of the Treasury. Not one 
sentinel’s round of duty was shifted, not one symbol of public 
authority inside or outside the Abbey was ordained to bear witness 
that this great Englishman was deemed to have truly served his 
country. Such is our way; perhaps it is the only way that suits 
us. It has its good sides, for we must not forgot that Charles 
Darwin, who had been accused of subverting religion, received the 
honours of Westminster Abbey without so much as a murmur of 
dissent. Still it was passing strange to see these two ceremonies in 
Paris and in London within a week's time, and it sets one thinking 
on the old truism that English and French have much to learn from 
one another. 

When all pomps and shows are over, when the curiosity for 
anecdote is sated, and when controversy has expired for want of suste- 
nance, one great legacy of Renan’s to his country remains, the 
spirit of serious and disinterested work. He lived to see a great 
and beneficial change in this respect come over the rising generation 
of France. It is now the young French scholars who are large- 
minded, full of scientific zeal, versed in foreign tongues, eager for wide 
induction and comparison. While too many Germans are resting in 
the generalities of their predecessors, or frittering themselves away 
on ambitious paradox, a solid array of Frenchmen, lucid as French- 
men always have been, patient as Germans used to be, ballasted with 
common sense like Englishmen, are building up historical and political 
science. While the men of steel and explosives at the Canet work- 
shops are developing unheard-of muzzle velocities with new quick- 
firing guns, the men of books are preparing a nobler revenge, 
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and, unless the Germans look shrewdly to themselves, will accomplish 
it before the century’s end: may it be the only one that comes in our 
time or our children’s. A notable and wholesome sign is that the 
movement is not merely a central one. While Berlin is striving for 
a monopoly of the best German talent, this fresh activity is bearing 
fruit in good work not in Paris alone, but from Nancy and Grenoble 
to Montpellier. Great things may yet come from the revival, in 
spirit if not in form, of the old French universities, hitherto crushed 
by the levelling Napoleonic routine. It may well be that among 
M. Carnot’s chief claims to remembrance will be the far-seeing judg- 
ment with which he has encouraged this tendency. French intellect, 
arisen again in its might from the incubus of the Second Empire, is 
making good throughout France that valiant motto of the city of 
Paris, Fluctuat nec mergitur. French youth can pay no better or 
more welcome tribute to the memory of such a master as Renan than 
to work after his example, and insure that for yet another generation 
the world shall be richer in beauty, fuller of knowledge, more cheer- 
ful, more rational—in one word, better and happier—by the wit and 
wisdom of their mother France, and the power of the glorious tongue 
they inherit. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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WHENCE COMES THIS GREAT MULTITUDE 
OF PAINTERS? 


TuarT a glut exists in the profession of Painting admits of no doubt— 
that it has arisen at a comparatively recent date is not less certain. 
A quarter of a century ago a painter was considered in the majority 
of domestic circles in the light of a curiosity ; now there is hardly a 
household of which one member does not belong, either profession- 
ally or as an amateur, to the artistic community. Fifty years ago 
the two hundred artists who exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
Water Colour Societies comprised almost every member of the pro- 
fession; now the list of exhibiting artists extends to nearly five 
thousand names, and is increasing by hundreds yearly. It is little 
wonder, then, that we read, at a recent trial, of struggling aspirants 
to fame ready to pay for space on the walls of art exhibitions where 
not a single picture had ever been known to be sold. 

Concurrently with this increasing crowd a continuous growth in 
art knowledge has arisen, so that productions which would have been 
acclaimed, and even found purchasers, as works of art not many years 
back, now only cumber the creator’s studio. A change has also passed 
over the sentiments of society as regards commerce, and an amateur 
now considers it no degradation to compete with his professional 
brethren for the sale of his pictures, nor do his relations scruple to 
act as his agents and endeavour to foist off the emanations of his 
brush upon all their acquaintances. 

It will therefore be readily imagined that the outlook is not a 
pleasant one for a large percentage of those who have selected painting 
as a profession, and whose talents were once sufficient to procure a 
livelihood, but who now find themselves pushed aside by hosts of 
younger, more businesslike and energetic aspirants, who themselves 
will, with few exceptions, in their turn have to go to the wall when 
they reach the most needy time of their lives. 

In such a state of affairs the question naturally presents itself to 
statisticians: Whence comes this great multitude ? 

The answer lies ready to hand, and it is curious that it is so 
persistently overlooked and disregarded even by ‘those who suffer 
through it, 
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The multitude is the outcome of state-aided art education, carried 
out upon different lines from those which the nation intended when 
granting that aid. 

Stated briefly, the nation provided funds to improve the status of 
our art manufactures, by teaching workmen how to design. These 
funds have been misdirected and misappropriated in an attempt to 
make them professional painters. 

The following facts, taken from official records, prove this irrefut- 
ably, and render it no longer surprising that our industrial arts have 
not received the impetus which was prophesied for, and expected of 
them, after so many years of bounteous grants from the public 
purse. 

The present system of state-aided art education arose out of an 
inquiry made in 1835 by a select committee into the best means of 
extending ‘a knowledge of the arts and of the principles of design 
among the people (especially the manufacturing population) of the 
country.’ 

The result of that inquiry was a recommendation in the following 
year to establish schools of design. This was promptly acted upon, 
and a grant of 1,500/. was made for a normal school of design with a 
museum and lectures, whick school was started in 1837 at Somerset 
House. The schools and the vote increased until in 1851 there were, 
in addition to that in London, seventeen at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Paisley, and other places, at which 7,000 persons 
were taught, and upon which 15,0001. was annually spent. 

Things were, however, working so unsatisfactorily that another 
select committee was appointed, and the scheme was reorganised 
in 1852 under the title of the ‘ Department of Practical Art,’ the 
minute which created it stating that its three principal objects were 
to be :— 

(a) The promotion of elementary instruction in drawing and 
modelling. 

(b) Special instruction in the knowledge and practice of orna- 
mental art. 

(c) The practical application of such knowledge to the improve- 
ment of manufactures. 

To carry out the first of these objects, examples of drawings were 
prepared for elementary schools, and a class for training instructors 
of these schools was opened at Marlborough House. 

To carry out the second and third objects, special classes were 
established for training designers in the following departments :— 

Woven fabrics, paper-staining, metal-work (repoussé, chasing, 
casting, &c.), architecture and construction, porcelain-painting, wood- 
engraving, lithography, casting and moulding. 

These classes were held at Marlborough House, and were in addi- 
tion to those already held in drawing, painting, modelling, and 
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designing at Somerset House, and which in time were also moved 
hither, until all were, in 1857, transferred to South Kensington. 

The establishment of local schools of art had progressed meanwhile, 
as well as the teaching of scholars in elementary schools, and at the 
date of the creation of South Kensington there were 12,500 students 
instructed in local schools of art, 43,000 children taught in elemen- 
tary schools, and 396 in what was termed the National Art Training 
School. A national competition had also been inaugurated at which 
a hundred prizes were awarded. 

The formation of a museum to assist this instruction had been 
going forward simultaneously. In 1851, 5,000/. was voted to purchase 
from the Great Exhibition objects notable ‘ entirely for the excellence 
of their art or workmanship,’ and these were formed into a ‘ Museum 
of Ornamental Art,’ which was opened by the Queen in 1852. It 
was thereupon decided to take an annual vote for the formation of 
a systematic collection representing ‘the application of Fine Art to 
Industry,’ and the first report of the Department stated 


that a collection of specimens which should illustrate the progress and the 
highest excellence attained in manufacture, both as to material, workmanship, and 
decoration, had long been a most desirable object, and was considered indispensable 
to instruction, 


It was but a short while, however, before the original purpose was 

departed from, for in 1855 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, sanctioned the purchase of the Gherardini collection of models 
for sculpture, and, as the Calendar of the Department for 1891, which 
contains a history of the formation of the Museum, admits, 
This collection, inasmuch as it illustrated a branch of art not directly connected 
with manufactures, assisted in extending the limits of the Museum. It no longer 
comprised solely the industrial application of art, but art ccllections of an orna- 
mental character in general. 


Having thus commenced to encroach upon the province of the 
British Museum, it was not long in doing the same towards the 
National Gallery, but this time through no act of its officers, but 
through the gift by Mr. Sheepshanks of his admirable collection of 
British paintings. 

It was evidently felt by the Government thus early that the 
Museum was straying too widely from its original purpose, for in 
1863 it was thought necessary to lay down these general principles for 
its development :— 


Future purchases should be confined to objects wherein fine art is applied to 
some purpose of utility, and works of tine art not so applied should only be 
admitted as exceptions, and so far as they may tend directly to improve art applied 
to objects of utility. The decorative art of all countries should be completely 


represented. 
It will thus be seen that hitherto the intention of Parliament in 
voting money was mainly, if not entirely, to aid the country’s manu- 
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factures by the creation of schools where design would be primarily 
taught, to institute a museum where the best examples of design the 
world has produced could be seen, and a training college at headquarters 
where a race of teachers could be reared to teach design in provincial 
schools. It will be noted that when in 1852 matters were not working 
satisfactorily, the lines upon which the instruction was to go were 
plainly laid down—that drawing was to be but elementary, that orna- 
mental art. was to be special, and that the practical application of all 
such knowledge was to be the improvement of manufactures. Paint- 
ing was not even mentioned and the creation of a profession of painters 
not thought of; nay, further, when some years afterwards, in 1863, 
the Museum departed from illustrating the applied arts only, its hand 
was at once stayed, and it was directed to confine its attention to 
completely representing the decorative arts. 

But, in spite of these repeated warnings, the system thus early 
inaugurated of preferring the propagation of the art of painting to 
that of design continued to be persevered in for another twenty years, 
at the end of which time the powers that be stepped in once more 
and appointed yet another commission of inquiry. This, ‘The Royal 
Commission on Technical Education,’ examined a large number of 
witnesses as to the method-of instruction at home and abroad, and 
ultimately issued in 1884 what was considered a studiously mild 
report, but which emphatically condemned the English system then 


in vogue. Of the teaching of the Science and Art Department they 
said :— 


Without depreciating what has been done by the schools and classes, your 
commissioners cannot conceal from themselves the fact that their influence on in- 
dustrial art in this country is far from being so great as that of similar schools 
abroad. 


Then, as regards industrial designing, they proceed :— 


This has not received sufficient attention in our schools and classes. In fact, 
there has been a great departure in this respect from the intention with which the 
‘schools of design’ were originally founded, viz. the practical application of a 
knowledge of ornamental art to the improvement of manufactures. Large grants 
of public money for teaching art to artisans in such classes can scarcely be justi- 
fied on any other ground than its industrial utility. 


Close upon ten years have passed since that report was issued, 
several more millions of money have been voted by Parliament for 
art education, but, as we shall presently show, no sign has been 
made by the Department of any change in its system of art education, 
and it continues as of yore to turn out thousands of self-satisfied 
artists, as against scores of designers so ill trained for the trades for 
which they are nominally fitted that employers will have nothing to 
say to them. 

To prove these premises we will as shortly as possible present a 
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few statistics respecting the Department, its method of education, 
and the results arising therefrom. 

After more than one reorganisation it was incorporated, in 1864, 
under the title which it is now known by of ‘The Department of 
Science and Art of the Committee of Council on Education.’ At its 
head is the Lord President and Vice-President for the time being 
of the Committee. The general administration of the entirety is 
carried out by a body, with Major-General Donnelly as secretary and 
chief officer. The whole is subdivided into various divisions, with 
which we have in this article only to deal with the following: (a) 
the Art Division under the direction of Mr. T. Armstrong, the well- 
known painter, and the National Art Training School also under him, 
but with Mr. Poynter, R.A., as visitor, and Mr. Sparkes as principal ; 
(6) the South Kensington Museum under the direction of Sir P. 
Cunliffe Owen. 

With the last named of these divisions we have little more to do. 
Opinions may differ as to the strictness with which the purchasing 
committee has adhered to the instructions mentioned above, but no 
one can question that the result is a remarkable and unmatchable 
collection, and one that has so impressed the owners of works of art 
that they have added to it from their treasures gifts valued at over a 
million of money. 

With the Art Division rests (a) the administration of the annual 
parliamentary vote ; (b) the art education of the people; (c) the form 
of this education ; (d) the training of teachers; (e) the bestowal of 
honorariums at the national competition by which the result of 
teaching is gauged. 

The financial side of the Department need only be dealt with 
shortly, especially as the votes for art are so inextricably mixed up 
with those for science that it is impossible to divide them. It is 
only necessary for our purpose to show the very large and increasing 
sum which is being granted to these forms of education: this of 
itself should be sufficient to render it imperative that it should be 
disbursed to the greatest good. 

The sum voted for science and art was we said in 1835 1,5001., 
and in 1851 15,000/. In 1880 it had increased to 334,0001., and in 
1891 it was over half a million, namely 530,000/. Of this sum one- 
fourth, namely 129,000/., went in direct payments upon the results 
of examination in art alone. 

Passing on to an enumeration of the persons whom this money 
suffices to teach,’ we note, first of all, the children in elementary 
schools. These have risen from 7,000 in 1849, and 55,000 in 1857, to 
768,000 taught in 4,700 schools in 1880, and 1,170,000 taught in 
6,212 schools in 1891. Next come those in Schools of Art and Art 
Classes. These numbered in 1880 56,000 so-called artisans, taught 
in 792 schools and classes; in 1891 at 1,313 schools and classes 
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instruction was given to 100,000 students. Lastly comes aid to 53 
training colleges containing 3,500 persons, and the National Training 
School at South Kensington. Thus the grand total of persons 
educated in art by this means was in 1880 829,000, and in 1891 
1,273,000. 

We will now consider of what this education consists, for this it 
is which has practically called for this article. 

If we refer to the circular issued to would-be students at the 
National Training School (which school we may take as the type of 
all the others), we find that it is established for ‘the instruction of 
students in drawing, painting, modelling, and designing, for architec- 
ture, manufactures, and decoration.’ Here, be it noted, a complete 
somersault has been turned by the subjects, and the teaching of 
ornamental art, instead of being placed first, takes the last place in 
the curriculum. 

This curriculum is divided into the following groups: (a) draw- 
ing; (6) architecture; (c) theory and designing; (d) painting; 
(e) study of the figure; (/) modelling, and is for convenience divided 
into grades and standards. The first grade is for elementary schools 
only, and has seven standards, none of which advance beyond freehand 
drawing from the flat, or drawing from any common object in light 
and shade. We may therefore dismiss nine-tenths of our million 
and a quarter scholars from notice, for not only are they taught 
no design, but perhaps from the nature of the case could not be 
expected to be, and pass on to the 100,000 taught in art schools 
and classes. 

For these and for the remaining 3,500 persons taught in training 
schools the following programme is laid down, strict adherence to 
which is necessary in order to receive government aid. 

Line drawing by the aid of instruments; freehand outline 
drawing ; shading ; drawing the human figure, animal forms, foliage 
and natural history objects ; anatomical studies ; painting ornament ; 
painting direct from nature in monochrome and colour ; modelling 
ornament, the human figure, &c. ; time*sketches in clay from nature ; 
elementary design; drawings from actual measurement.! 

The majority of the subjects, it will be noted, have to do entirely 
with painting, and a very small minority are confined to design. 

The National Art Training School being, as we have said, the 
model upon which all other schools of art are founded, it will be well 
to glance at its constitution as shortly as possible. 


1 For those who wish to judge for themselves of the course and the results, no 
readier way lies to hand than in the supplement to the Directory issued by the Depart- 
ment in 1891. Here are set out illustrations in autotype of the works executed by 
students during the varied stages of instruction, being for the most part reproductions 
of prize drawings. Fifteen only of the forty-seven illustrations appertain to orna- 
mental design, whilst drawing and painting monopolise almost all the rest. 
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The staff of the school consists of a principal, a registrar, eight 
teachers, ove instructor in decorative art, lecturers, and a visitor. 

Its special object is the training of art teachers of both sexes, of 
designers, and of art workmen, to all of whom facilities and assistance 
are granted. Besides these, there are fee-paying students. The 
numbers of pupils rose from 292 in 1856 to 840 in 1880, from whom 
fees amounting to 3,500/. were received. Since then the number 
has decreased, until in 1888 there were only 563, paying 2,000/., the 
females outnumbering the males in the proportion of 313 to 250. 
The figures were somewhat larger last year. 

These 600 students include some 40 in training to become 
teachers (who issue thence at the rate of about a score a year), a 
number not exceeding 20 national scholars, in training to become 
designers or art workmen, some 200 who receive instruction either 
gratuitously or at reduced fees as a result of examinations satisfac- 
torily passed, and 350 who are paying members, who form the bulk 
of the school, and of whom it may certainly be assumed that a very 
small proportion study design, and a very large proportion are 
engaged in endeavouring to become either professional or amateur 
artists. 

It is impossible to say what amount of time is given in local 
schools to design and what to painting, but presumably it is not more, 
if as much, as in the National Training School. According to the 
latter’s time-table of class lectures, design is not taught at all at the 
morning or evening classes, which are entirely given up to drawing, 
painting, and modelling; only on three afternoons a week does design 
form any part of the course, and two of these are set apart to ele- 
mentary and advanced students, so that practically instruction is only 
possible on but two afternoons, and an artisan who can usually only 
attend in the evening has presumably no opportunity at all of gaining 
instruction in this subject. This is perhaps the strongest proof of 
the neglect of design, but were any further wanting it would be 
found in the fact that at the only course of lectures upon ornament 
held at the school the average attendance in 1890 (out of 600 
students) was 9! 

The deduction from this surely follows that students are neither 
eompelled nor even encouraged to take up its study. 

A principal, if not the principal, feature of the Departmental 
system is the National Competition, which takes place in the summer 
of each year. Undoubtedly this acts as a considerable stimulus not 
only to students but to schools, and when it is understood that the 
works which take the prizes are selected from a hundred thousand 
which are sent up for examination, their holders may well be proud 
of them. . 

This year the works examined were no less than 108,300, which 
were weeded out until 3,217 were left for the National Competition. 
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To these 8 gold, 49 silver, and 140 bronze medals, and 340 prizes of 
books were awarded, exclusive of 4 gold, 18 silver, and 49 bronze 
medals and 102 book prizes which were retained for students in the 
National Training School. 

Analysing this list to see how far design was successful or had 
the number of prizes allotted to it which its importance deserves, we 
find as follows :—Of the 8 open gold medals, 3 were awarded to orna- 
mental design, but none of these were taken by South Kensington, 
all falling to women at provincial schools. Of the 4 gold medals con- 
fined to students of South Kensington not one was awarded to design, 
but all to sculpture. Of the silver medals, 19 went to design, and 30 
to other subjects, one of two taken by South Kensington being for 
design. Of 18 confined to South Kensington 6 were awarded to design. 

‘It is further possible from this prize list to gauge the character of 
the teaching at various schools, and to see where the study of design 
is fostered and where it is neglected. For instance, at Birmingham, 
which is certainly the premier school in Great Britain this year, of 
51 honours 27 came to design; at Manchester, which received 55 
prizes (but of less importance), 26 were for design ; but at Liverpool, 
which with its 850 pupils only took four prizes, not one was for design. 
Canterbury, which is always to the fore, carried off 9 prizes, a very 
good record for 130 students, and all were taken for design, and all 
by ladies, whereas at the Bloomsbury female school not one of twelve 
prizes were for design. 

But besides awarding prizes, the examiners, who include eleven 
Academicians and two designers, issue a lengthy and outspoken report, 
and from this document, perhaps more than from any other source, 
may be gathered how the art education of the country is progressing. 
With intention apparently the examiners single out the teaching and 
the productions of South Kensington for praise and blame in much 
larger proportion than those of the provincial schools. 

Taking the various sections into which the report is divided we 
find that in modelling Messrs. Armstead, Brock, Thornycroft, and 
Onslow Ford see considerable improvement, especially in the South 
Kensington work ; on the other hand, Messrs. Yeames and Gow, who 
examined the painting from the living model, consider that much of 
the work at headquarters is decidedly poor, and some is not such as 
they have a right to expect; nor are Messrs, Yeames, Dicksee, and 
Crofts much more satisfied with the drawing from the antique, 
which comes under their notice, some of which emanating from 
South Kensington they characterise as reflecting no credit on the 
school. Finally, the examiners in painting still life in water-colours 
consider the works from this school very unsatisfactory. 

When we turn to the section of design, the examination of which 
is undertaken by those eminent authorities, Messrs. William Morris 
and Lewis Day, in conjunction with Mr. Alan Cole, we find what we 
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might almost term a studied silence as regards the national school, were 
we not to remember that possibly in many classes there was nothing 
either to praise or blame. For instance, neither in lace, table linen, 
silk hangings, cotton hangings, book illustrations, metal-work, stained 
glass, linoleum, or internal decorations, is any mention made of works 
sent by the school ; of carpets one design receives qualified approval, 
but of the wall papers it is stated that the few designs sent in are 
not worthy of any award; and of tiles, whilst those from provincial 
schools are generally very good, those from South Kensington are 
decidedly inferior. In pottery, however, the positions are reversed, 
and in wrought iron a set of gates receives a silver medal. A note 
concerning a pleasing design for a fan winds up the scanty tribute to 
the efforts of the parent school in this department. 

Before leaving the subject of awards, it should be mentioned that 
thirty-eight scholarships and exhibitions are bestowed each year as 
the result of these competitions, but whilst the maximum number 
of marks in the competition for these is in other subjects 2,220, in 
design it is less than a fourth, namely 520. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not surprising to note that at the 
annual distribution of these prizes to the students of the Art Training 
school ornamental art was kept very much in the background. 
The chairman, Sir James Linton, had not a word to say for it, but 
devoted the whole of his address to a comparison between the English 
and French schools of painting. Nor was he likely to do aught else 
when he had just heard from Mr. Sparkes that of the 114 prizes only 
seventeen had fallen to the section of design, a less number than 
went to drawing from the antique, and about half of those which 
were given to drawing from the life. 

Probably ere this the majority of those who have waded thus far 
into the facts which have been marshalled together to prove our case 
will have cried out, Enough ! 

Whether or no, we will take it to be so, and now proceed to con- 
sider very shortly how this state of things has come to pass. 

It has proceeded from the co-operation of the following 
causes :— 

(1) To a small extent from the inclination of the governing body, 
who having been almost entirely selected from the ranks of the 
painters, are naturally and unconsciously biassed in the direction of 
what has been their chosen, and therefore favourite walk in life. 

(2) To a greater extent from the training and qualifications of the 
teachers, As regards the former, we have shown that everything at 
the schools would predispose them in favour of attaining proficiency 
in painting rather than in design, and the following facts clench 
this argument. To qualify for a teacher of an art class no pass is 
requisite in design of any kind, and for an art master’s certificate all 
the design requisite is to draw a flowering plant in water-colour from 
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nature, without background, together with three designs based on it 
to fill agreeably a square, circle, and rectangle. Is it to be wondered 
at that with this modicum of education not one master in a hundred 
is qualified to teach a subject which must require much greater 
natural aptitude than all the others combined ? 

A yet more convincing argument to a teacher’s mind as to what 
to study during his training would probably be this, that from the 
practice of painting a status and income would accrue which would 
not be so in the case of design. It is well known that many of our 
provincial masters have not only obtained both status and income from 
adopting the former, but many have in consequence abandoned teach- 
ing entirely. This brings us to the prime cause, namely : 

(3) The disinclination of the majority of pupils towards design. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. In the first place fashion, 
unfortunately, has decreed that whilst a considerable prestige attaches 
to the name of a painter, something quite the reverse accompanies 
that of a designer or decorator, and it is therefore only human nature 
that unless any special liking or aptitude for design manifests itself 
in a student, or the work is made interesting to him, or he sees a 
possibility of deriving gain from it, he will, especially if he be drawn 
from the lower classes, wish to improve his social position by becoming 
an ‘artist,’ especially when this is accompanied by visions of royal 
honours and large incomes. Consequently we may expect to find 
(even should the course of training be opposed to it, which it is not) 
the inclination of the majority tending in the direction of painting 
and not of design, and one and all aspiring and expecting to tread in 
the footsteps of Fildes, Herkomer, Woods, Sir J. Linton, Logsdail, 
Bramley, and others whose careers have been linked with schools of 
art. 

Nor can the artisan be expected to take an interest in studies 
helpful to his trade when he sees that none is taken by the town 
which is dependent on it, the manufacturer he serves, the master 
who instructs him, or the trades union to which he belongs. There 
are, of course, solitary exceptions to this, Birmingham being a case in 
point, where the municipality is about to take the schools into their 
own charge, where manufacturers assist in every way, where the 
master is capable and ambitious, and where the result is (as we have 
seen) most encouraging. That other countries are not so short- 
sighted or indifferent in this respect as our own may be seen by any 
one who will trouble to read a series of articles which appeared in the 
Art Journal from the pen of one who has studied the subject most 
thoroughly, Mr. A. Harris.? In the majority of the German States, 
for instance, even the small villages are stirred up to exertion, and 
realise the advantages to be derived from art knowledge as applied to 


2 Industrial Art in Wiirtemberg, 1887, p. 20. Our German Competitors, 1888, 
p. 85. The Development of Modern Industrial Art in Germany, 1889, p. 38. 
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their special industries. The corporation co-operate with the govern- 
ment, and afford liberal assistance both in money and supervision. 
The manufacturers (consequent upon the department being under 
the control of men of experience, not theorists or artists, but under- 
standing the requirements of the trading communities) assist not 
only in working out the intentions of the governmental system, but 
in securing the attendance of those in their employ. The teachers 
are expected to know the trades of the district’ to which they are 
‘attached, and to be practical workmen before they become instructors, 
and their pupils gain respect for them by seeing them produce 
objects of a class which excite their emulation. The illustrations 
to the articles to which I have referred show that these.may be pro- 
ductions of quite exceptional merit. Then amongst the Trade 
Societies, whilst ours are almost wholly occupied with shortening the 
hours of labour without diminishing the rate of remuneration, and 
have never found time at their Congresses to discuss the advantage 
of practical art training, many abroad have discovered a much easier 
way of salvation in encouraging their fellows by every means in their 
power. The Kunstgewerbevereine, or Industrial Art #sthetic 
Societies, now exist in almost every important manufacturing centre : 
composed of workmen; tradesmen, and artists, they exercise a vast 
influence upon the furtherance of art industries, by the propagation 
of zeal and emulation not only in their particular centres but in an 
imperial spirit against the world. At the exhibitions which they 
promote the designer and workman has each his fair share of recogni- 
tion and is not hidden behind his employer. From the sample 
museums which they organise, ideas for new industries have been 
started which have met with an immediate and continuous success 
throughout the world. Then execution has gone hand in hand with 
teaching, and there has been a superabundance, and not a dearth, of 
capable teaching power. This has not been moulded into one groove 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, no matter how circum- 
stances may differ, nor has it been a system of paper instruction, but 
it is one in which the student is at once interested by having the 
actual materials placed in his hands upon which he can work. 
Painting being altogether kept separate, the system: produces 
designers, if not artists, of distinction. 

Here we may touch upon one of the weakest spate of the English 
system, and one which is probably at the bottom of all this depart- 
mental aversion to change—namely, that the majority of the schools 
cannot sever their connection with painting, because they derive their 

principal income from the section of their students which studies. it. 
Many of these are of the better classes, and merely attend to get a little 
cheap instruction to enable them to dabble in art. Even at head- 
quarters this is the case, anda master there has informed the writer 
that it is no unusual thing to see a line of carriages waiting to convey 
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to their homes the lady students of that state-supported school. The 
fact has been so forcibly put by one of the Inspectors of Schools, that 
it is only necessary to quote his words. Reporting generally on art 
schools in 1890, Mr. Barwell says :— 

Many art masters find it difficult to resist the demands of the pupils of morn- 
ing classes to waste their time in copying from landscape examples, many of them 
chromo-lithographs, on the plea that these classes, which help to keep the school 
going, would otherwise materially diminish. 


At present it seems the most extraordinary anomaly that the 
practice of all the decorative arts should be left to voluntary endeavour, 
and that some of these should actually be carried on through these 
means at the very doors of South Kensington—as, for instance, the 
Schools of Wood Carving, of Art Needlework, and the Home Arts and 
Industries, all of which are working under the shadow of the National 
Art Training School. It may be said that these will be provided for 
in the Technical Institutes which the municipalities will build through- 
out the kingdom out of the rate authorised by the Technical Education 
Act of 1889. This is possible, and the plans just decided upon for 
the first important building which will be erected, that of the Whit- 
worth Institute at Manchester, are adjusted to some of these industries. 
But to an outsider it would seem as if this Act would certainly result 
in friction between the Science and Art Department and the municipal 
bodies, and that it is hardly sense that whilst a large Imperial vote 
is granted for the purpose a local rate should have to be levied for the 
furtherance of that which the former should provide. The provisions 
of the Act seem to infer that the local authority will in every case 
have to be subservient to South Kensington, and have to administer 
much of its rate either in relief of that department, or, if concurrently 
with it, under conditions imposed by that body. It may be noted in 
passing that of the 700,000/. granted by the Local Taxation Act te 
County Councils for technical education, a considerable part has 
(apparently from disinclination to do anything in the matter) been 
handed over to the Department. 

It is impossible to discuss at length within the limits of a single 
paper what should be done to remedy the defects which the foregoing 
facts have, we believe, proved to exist, or to turn aside the masses 
from an overcrowded profession towards one in which there is ample 
room. The remedy appears to be so simple, that it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Department should persist in pursuing the even tenor of 
its way,’ until it is forced to reform either by legislative action, a 
popular outcry, or the recipients of its education finding out their 
mistake and the schools failing for the lack of pupils. 

This last-named event cannot delay its coming, for most assuredly 


’ The Science and Art Directory, revised to June last, contains a large quantity 
of alterations in, and additions to, the regulations, but not a single one tends towards 


greater recognition of design. 
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it will not be very long before the tale of the disappointed artists 
permeates the country, and sensible folk find out that even to obtain 
admission for one of their productions into the Royal Academy does 
not mean a house in Melbury Road within a twelvemonth, and election 
to that body a year or so later. They will then, perhaps, turn to the 
statistics of the National scholars during the last five years, and note 
hhow those who have selected the more modest path are now in the 
employ of such notable firms as Minton’s, Powell’s, Collinson & Lock’s, 
Starkie Gardener’s, Wyon’s, &c., with a certainty of what, in their 
more reasonable hours, they must consider a handsome income. 

But probably, even before the students see the mistake they are 
making, the masses will discover how the nation’s money is being 
misused. Everything points that way. First, the growing attention 
taken by them to parliamentary votes from which they ought to 
benefit ; next, the doctrine inculcated not only by their fellows, but 
by all who take an interest in them, that the working man of the 
future should be a craftsman in the proper sense of the word, and 
not a mere machine; lastly, the increasing irritation against both 
imported labour and imported manufactures, as regards which history 
shows that there is no reason why every piece of stone carving of any 
merit which adorns a building should be cut, every mosaic put in 
place, or every piece of ivory inlaid by a foreigner; or why Venice 
should provide us with art glass, Genoa with cheap ironwork, Japan 
with wall-papers, Stuttgart with linen and embossed leather, and 
France with the greater portion of our figured silks. 

The working man will insist upon his children being taught some- 
thing which may be of use in after life, rather than letting them mis- 
use their time in producing pretty landscapes in water-colours, huge 
black-and-whites of ladies in a state of nudity, or ghastly oil studies 
of heads of Italian organ-grinders. 

When that day comes his action will most assuredly benefit the 
classes equally with the masses, and will increase the quality, not only 
of the art of which there will be less, but also of that of which there 
will be more. 

Meanwhile it behoves every one, whether he be interested in art, 
manufactures, or the commonweal of his country, to do what lies in 
his power to remedy the present state of things whenever and wher- 
ever opportunity occurs. Thus it comes to pass that the writer, 
having for several years past urged this much-needed reformation 
through the medium of the art periodical which it is his privilege 
to edit, now gladly avails himself of the opportunity here afforded 
him to lay the matter before a more varied and more widely extended 


audience. 
Marcus B. Htisa. 














THE RUIN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


THE political and financial condition of the United States at the 
present time is so complicated and in the opinion of many so critical, 
that it gives to the coming Presidential election more than usual 
interest, and some remarks on the causes which have produced it and 
the results to which it is likely to lead may prove of interest to 
English readers. 

The origin of all the evil may probably be summed up in the one 
word—party. It may be, and possibly always will be, necessary that 
there should be at least two parties in the government of all states ; 
but when these parties have advanced to the point that they are 
willing to sacrifice public safety and public morality to their own 
advantage in the struggle for supremacy, the situation cannot fail to 
be fraught with much danger to the commonwealth. Such is the 
position at the present moment. The Republican party, which, with 
the single exception of the Cleveland Administration, has been in 
power since the War of Secession, now finds itself in great danger. 
Its chief weapon, both of offence and defence, has been the tariff, but 
this is now proving itself a two-edged sword, as dangerous to those 
who wield it as it has hitherto been to their opponents. As a means 
to pay off the expenses of the war and to re-establish the credit of the 
country it was most effective; and we doubt if any party in any 
country can compare with the republican party in the United States 
for the stupendous nature of the work it undertook, and the success 
which crowned its efforts. That the wonderful prosperity which 
followed the war should have been claimed by that party as the direct 
result of their policy was, perhaps, not unnatural. While their 
leaders could justly. point to the reduction of the national debt as one 
of the greatest achievements of any government, they could also 
point to an equally rapid increase in manufactures, in population, 
and in wealth generally, which had taken place at the same time, as 
the direct results of a protective policy; and for more than twenty- 
five years their claim has been accepted without question by a 
majority of the nation. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to explain to English readers the 
folly of protection ; but it has one inherent characteristic, which I 
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may point out: it can never be satisfied. Like the daughter of the 
horse-leech, its cry is, and ever must be, ‘Give! give!’ Industries 
which are not protected demand protection, those already protected 
find the ever-increasing competition, both from within and without, 
has curtailed their profits, and clamour for higher duties. Thus, as 
some poisonous reptiles were supposed to do, protection may be said 
to carry its antidote with it ; for it is evident that it may, and in the 
end will, be carried to a point where even the most ignorant and the 
most long-suffering must rebel. 

The last Presidential election, therefore, was fought on the 
question of protection ; but, unfortunately for the Democratic party, 
towards the close of the campaign the cause of free, or at least 
freer trade, became involved with other issues. The battle was 
lost and protection was victorious, not, perhaps, entirely on its own 
merits. But the axiom, ‘To the victors the spoils, holds good in 
America, even outside of office-holding, and the manufacturers now 
demanded more protection as the price of their support in the 
contest, insisting that the result of the election proved that the people 
were in favour of such a policy. More protection they got in the 
shape of the now famous McKinley Bill, passed, I believe, with very 
considerable misgivings by a majority of the party, which had no 
alternative but to quarrel with the most powerful section of its sup- 
porters or to accept the measure. They had, however, not long to 
wait for the verdict of the country. At the elections of 1890 it spoke 
out with no uncertain sound, and if, as seems not improbable, the 
Democratic party is successful at the next election, Major McKinley 
will probably descend to posterity as one of the great benefactors of 
his country—the man who in his day and generation did more for free 
trade than any other man in America. Let us hope, for the sake of 
his descendants, that posterity will never know that the benefit was 
quite unintentional. Should this anticipation prove correct, it will 
then be seen that protection, which has carried the Republican party 
to repeated victories for the last twenty-five years, will at last prove 
the cause of its downfall. On this question the Democratic party is 
solid, and is pledged, if not to absolute free-trade, at least to a very 
considerable approach to it. . 

There has, however, recently come upon the stage another, and 
practically an entirely new factor in American politics—the American 
farmer. We have heard a great deal in late years of the depression 
in English agriculture and the miserable condition of the English 
farmer. He has complained of the American competition, and has 
asked with apparent reason how he could be expected to compete 
with a man who owns his own land while he has to pay his landlord 
a heavy rent. Unfortunately this is all too true. It might prove 
some satisfaction, if not to him, at least to others, if some good had 
come out of so much evil, and if the American farmer had made the 
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money which he has lost. Such is, however, not the case. That 
there are farmers in America who have made money, even in recent 
years, is beyond doubt, but this is equally the case with English 
farmers. There are some who from exceptional circumstances have 
done well; but I speak of the great majority of farmers in both 
countries, and I have no hesitation in saying that the position of the 
English farmer to-day is immeasurably superior to that of his compe- 
titor in America. As regards the rent, the difference between them 
is rather apparent than real. It is true that the English farmer 
pays rent, but it is equally true that no landlord can afford (to put it 
on no higher grounds) to see his farmers ruined, and in bad years, 
whether he wishes it or not, he has to take his share of the loss, by 
making some abatement in the rent, while any permanent reduction 
in the prices of agricultural produce must be borne altogether by the 
landlord, who has to make an equivalent permanent reduction of rent. 
In the meantime the English farmer lives well, perhaps too well, all 
things considered ; he pays only his fair share of taxation, and he 
pays his labourers rather under than over what may be considered fair 
wages, as gauged either by his own expenditure or by the wages 
paid in other industries. He does little or no work with his own 
hands. His wife and daughters are well educated, and live in com- 
fort, at the most superintending the dairy and henhouse, and having 
a servant, or perhaps two, to cook and do all the work of a comfortable, 
well-appointed English farmhouse. I do not blame him. Long may 
he continue so to live, and with the returning prosperity which I 
venture to predict for him, it is not improbable that he will do so. 
But let him not envy his American rival, at least not amt he knows 
something more about him. 

It is true that the American farmer pays no rent; but as a rule 
he pays a much worse thing— interest on his mortgage. In every state 
in the Union mortgages are increasing with amazing rapidity, and, 
fast as they are increasing, they are not keeping pace with the 
necessities of the farmer. Ordinary lenders, who require a regular 
income from their investments, are beginning to get rather shy of . 
farming land as a security for their money. Farmers are too often 
unable to pay the interest when it is due; and too often it has to be 
added to the principal, and then wiped out by a further loan at a 
higher rate of interest. In bad seasons the American farmer has no 
landlord to share the loss with him. The mortgagee cares nothing 
about him or his land as long as he receives his 10, 12, or even 18 
per cent., which, if not paid at due date, runs at compound interest 
until payment is made. When there is a permanent reduction in 
prices, which naturally affects the value of the land, there is no land- 
lord by whom the loss must eventually be borne. When such a fall 
takes place, the mortgagee either calls in his money at the first 
opportunity, or, if he is still satisfied with the security, probably 
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contents himself with raising the rate of interest. If the former course 
is adopted, it generally results in foreclosure ; if the latter, it as often 
as not leads to the same thing at a later period. 

So much for the rent ; let us now see how the American farmer 
compares in other respects with his English rival. He certainly does 
not live well, unless a diet of salt pork and beans nearly all the year 
round can be considered good living. This diet he shares with his 
workmen, who, as a rule, live with him. The meals are cooked by 
his wife and family, who also do all the washing, baking, &c., and, 
hard as an American farmer works, I question if the women of his 
family do not work even harder. He himself labours with his men, 
and generally harder than any of them, for he has the impending 
mortgage ever before his eyes. The wages he has to pay are out of 
all proportion to his own expenditure and that of his family, being 
necessarily regulated by the wages paid in protected industries in the 
neighbouring town; nay more, he must pay even higher wages to 
induce men to leave the comforts and amusements of a town, to share 
his poor fare and hard lot in the country. Foreverything which he 
buys he has to pay a protected price. The village storekeeper who 
supplies him with groceries, the smith who mends his ploughs and 
wagons, the lawyer who draws his mortgage, the doctor who attends 
his family, even the undertaker who at last buries him, all require 
and obtain a protected price for their services. Ragged, or at best 
patched, he stands alone, the one unprotected man in all America. 

Recently, when passing through one of the largest towns in the 
United States, in one of the principal thoroughfares I noticed a huge 
sign which stated that ‘ free land made free men,’ and that these were 
the offices of the Single Tax Association. We have heard a deal about 
Mr. Henry George and his theories during the past ten or fifteen 
years, and he is said to have a considerable following both here and 
in America, We are told by some that Mr. George’s idea will prove 
the panacea for all our social distresses, by others that it will prove 
the reverse ; but while we have been wrangling over the question, it 
seems to have escaped our notice that Mr. George’s theory is in full 
operation in the United States, and still the millennium has not yet 
arrived. The whole of the taxation falls on the lana, in other words 
en the farmers who own the land, and the result is the impending 
insolvency of the whole of the agricultural classes throughout the 
country. | Manufacturers, shopkeepers, professional men, and 
labourers are all protected. They require and obtain from their 
employers a fair, and generally an exorbitant, remuneration for 
their services. If they have to pay protected prices for what they 
buy, they also receive protected prices for what they have to sell, 
and protection makes little or no difference to them. But with the 
farmer it is different. The price’ he receives for his product is not 
fixed by the cost of production in his ‘own protected country, but by 
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the price he obtains for the surplus he has to export and sell in a 
foreign market in competition with India, Australia, Canada, Russia, 
and every other exporting country. The result is that he has been 
working (slaving would be a more appropriate term) for years, and 
every year, with perhaps a few exceptions, has seen him deeper in 
debt than the previous one. Not only have his debts been increas- 
ing, but his land has also been deteriorating. He has had no money 
to buy manure, and has therefore had no alternative but to go on 
cropping his land year after year, taking all he could get out of it, and 
putting nothing back, until, as a consequence, it is nearly worn out, 
and about ten bushels an acre is considered a fair average crop of 
wheat as against over thirty bushels in this country. 

After all, the American farmers are, perhaps, not deserving of very 
much pity; for, if the burden has not been entirely of their own 
creation, it could only be imposed on them of their own free 
will, and had they seen fit to resist, they unquestionably had the 
power to transfer it to the shoulders of those better able to bear it. 
But the apathy and ignorance of the farming community in America 
are simply marvellous. It ought to be the most powerful, as it is 
the most numerous, class ; but, while there is not a single manufac- 
turing industry, no mattér how small, which has not insisted on 
having its claims considered, the voice of the farmers has hitherto 
never been heard protesting against the flagrant injustice of which 
they are the victims. Even now it is doubtful if they could have 
been aroused from their lethargy were it not that the situation is 
becoming serious for other classes of the community, which have 
hitherto been willing to enjoy an apparent prosperity at their expense, 
and to profit by their misfortunes by investing their savings in 
mortgages on farming lands at high rates of interest. They are now 
beginning to find out that it is impossible for one section of the 
community-to support all the others, and are getting anxious about 
their security. It is obvious that anything like general foreclosure 
is impossible, and, as the mortgages are largely held by the banks, 
and especially by the savings banks, anything approaching general 
insolvency among the farming classes would produce a financial crisis 
further reaching and more disastrous than America, or possibly any 
other country, has ever seen before. All classes, even the manufac- 
turers, who have apparently benefited most by protection, would be 
affected by it; for, confined as they are by this policy to their own 
markets for the sale of their goods, the ruin of the largest consuming 
class would be at least as disastrous to them as it would be to any 
other section of the community. With certain exceptions, this is no 
exaggerated view of the condition of the agricultural classes in the 
United States, and of the complications which their ruin is likely to 
bring with it; People in England have often wondered how it was 
that America continued to flourish notwithstanding protection, and 
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some have even doubted if free trade could be as desirable for a 
country as we were led to suppose. Americans, at least those of the 
Republican party, have never ceased to ridicule us for our slavish 
adherence to economical principles, which might be all right within 
the walls of a university, but were of no value in practical life; and 
they have pointed to their great prosperity as the best possible proof 
of the soundness of their policy. It may now turn out that their 
vaunted prosperity has been rather apparent than real, that the pro- 
fits have been flourished in the face of the world, while the losses 
have been scrupulously kept out of sight, until now they have accu- 
mulated to such a point that they can no longer be hidden. It is 
impossible to make any trustworthy estimate of the profits of any 
business till both sides of the account have been seen; and if, as 
seems only too likely, it should turn out that these apparent profits of 
a protective policy, of which we have heard so much, are more than 
balanced by the losses, it will be found ;that there is something more 
in political economy than has generally been supposed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, 

While on this subject, I may point out that it would be extremely in- 
teresting to know to what extent Americans have been drawing on their 
capital during these twenty-five prosperous years. The Government 
must have sold many millions of acres during that time, as little 
government land is now to be found in any of the more favoured 
states. If any still remains, it is because it is of little or no value. 
I have never seen the figures, but the amount of money received, or 
which ought to have been received, must be enormous; and this 
source of revenue is passing, if it has not already passed, away. It is 
a somewhat significant fact that in some of the Western states the 
Federal Government handed over to the State Government two 
sections in every township—that is to say, two square miles in every 
thirty-six, or, in other words, about 6 per cent. of the whole surface 
of the state—to form a school fund; and, although that land has 
practically all been disposed of, the money received for it seems to 
have disappeared, leaving no trace behind, and the inhabitants are 
now taxed for their schools apparently just as much as if no such 
fund had ever existed. 

However, to return to the farmer. On one point all seemed to be 
agreed, something has to be done for his relief, and, as is usual, when 
the condition of the patient seems almost hopeless, the remedies pro- 
posed are not only numerous, but are in most instances calculated 
greatly to aggravate his disease. It is by no means the smallest of 
the evils which utter ignorance or a total disregard of true scientific 
principles entails that the false doctrines which do duty for them 
must be supported by doctrines equally false; and ignorant or inte- 
rested politicians are able still further to mislead or delude the 
electorate. Perhaps the most important organisation to which the 
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present agricultural ‘depression gave rise is one calling itself the 
Farmers’ Alliance. Originally started in the Southern states, it 
gradually spread both North and West, and at one time claimed to 
control 4,000,000 votes. As the total vote cast at the last election 
was only about 11,000,000, it will be readily seen what a formidable 
opponent had arisen against the old political parties. From 
the first, however, it had to contend with what will always 
prove a great obstacle to any united action in America—the jealousies 
of the different states. The West and North were Republican, the 
South Democratic, and it was at once asserted that the latter was 
making use of the Alliance to elect a Democratic President. Moreover, 
states are very much like individuals: each has its own particular 
‘fads,’ and it is therefore not quite easy to tell exactly what the 
platform of the Alliance really is. In each state the main issues are 
complicated by demands for such special legislation as it may deem 
to be for its own advantage, and consequently for the advantage of 
every other state. Even a modern English Government, great as it 
has latterly shown its capacity in this respect to be, could scarcely 
swallow all the contradictory pledges which their patriotic zeal in the 
pursuit of office has induced American State politicians to give. I 
believe, however, the Farmers’ Alliance is in all states pledged to a 
reduction of duties to what is absolutely required for revenue, and to 
the most vigorous opposition to the protection of one industry at the 
expense of others. If it would stop there all would be well, but 
people having found out that the prices of manufactured goods were 
very high, while the prices of all agricultural produce were very low, 
the extraordinary theory was started that this was owing to there not 
being money enough in the country, and that the only way-in which 
more money could be obtained was by the free coinage of silver. 
It seems a most conclusive argument to an uneducated man that 
if he had ten dollars in his pocket instead of one, he would be ten 
times as rich, and he does not so readily see that if every one had ten 
times as much, the only real difference would be that there would be 
ten times as much to carry and to count. Then it was clearly laid 
down that gold was the rich man’s coin, silver the poor man’s, and 
therefore, if the Mint was fully occupied in turning out silver, it 
would be coining for the poor man. Ifa good broad theory like this 
is once established, it is hopeless to try to convince the ordinary 
elector that the trifling difficulty of the transfer of the silver coin to 
his pocket cannot be got over. 

Sentiment also plays an important part in all nineteenth-century 
questions, and it was imported into this one. In this connection 
silver is always spoken of as the ‘ white metal,’ and is almost per- 
sonified. In its organs we find columns upon columns of the most 
pathetic, not to say lachrymose, lamentations over the degradation to 
which it has been subjected, and flourishes of trumpets announcing 
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its speedy rehabilitation at the hands of the intelligent electorate of 
the country. But there was one inducement kept in reserve for 
those who could not be influenced by such specious but absurd argu- 
ments. It was sounder if more immoral. Gold is the metal in 
which creditors have now to be paid, and, if the currency is depre- 
ciated by the free coinage of silver, debts already incurred will be 
more easily repaid than if gold is retained as the single standard. 
The real motive power behind all this, however, is the silver interest, 
which carries with it all the Western states, in the belief they will 
thereby create a better market for their silver product. Senators 
and Congressmen from all the silver states are the apostles of the 
movement, and harangue the public in impassioned periods on the 
advantages to be gained by the passage of such a measure. One of 
these gentlemen, who I observe is one of the commissioners appointed 
by the President to represent the United States at the proposed 
Bimetallist Conference, in a speech advocating the measure in the 
Senate, spoke of silver as the ‘Threnody of Toil.’ I do not in the 
least know what this may mean, but it sounds very well, and is 
better than most arguments one hears on the subject, as I do not 
know that any one is prepared to say it is not. 

So far the Eastern states have been able to prevent the passage 
of a free coinage measure, and both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland 
are pledged to veto it, should one pass the Senate and Congress, but 
the great West is now beginning for the first time to feel its strength, 
and has come to the front in this silver question as a powerful and 
aggressive factor in national politics. It declares it will no longer 
submit to be dictated to by the Republicans of the North or the 
Democrats of the South, but must be-acknowledged as an independent 
part of the community, which has both the right and the power to 
make itself heard. That it has the power I do not doubt ; what I do 
doubt is whether it has the intelligence to know what is best for 
itself or the nation at large. 

Mr. Gladstone most wisely pointed out, some years ago, the 
danger of the existence of a third party, collectively small perhaps, 
but strong enough to hold the balance of power and eager to sell 
their unconditional support to either of the other parties in exchange 
for their adoption of some particular policy to which it is pledged. 
If such a temptation is too great to be withstood in this country, it 
is a thousand times more dangerous in the United States, where there 
is probably not a single family which is not directly and pecuniarily 
affected by a change of government. My chief hope lies in the 
mine-owners of the Western states finding that the free coinage of 
silver may not be for their ultimate advantage. In 1889 a bill was 
passed increasing the quantity of silver the Mint was obliged to buy 
and coin to 54,000,000 ounces, just double what was being taken 
previously. In anticipation of the passage of that measure there 
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was a rapid and considerable advance in the price of silver, but since 
then it has steadily declined, until to-day it is lower than it was ever 
known to be before. Iam inclined to believe that the passage of 
that bill, and the extravagant expectations to which it gave rise, are 
to a very great extent responsible for the decline which has taken 
place. Production was greatly stimulated, both by the opening of 
new mines and the reopening of old ones which had been closed as 
unremunerative. It was, in fact, to some extent, the history of the 
French Copper Syndicate over again. In my opinion, Bimetallists 
have themselves to blame to a very great extent for the violent fluc- 
tations they complain of in the price of silver. So long as they 
believe, and lead others to believe, that government has it in its 
power to apply some artificial remedy which will give silver a fictitious 
value, so long are they stimulating production, and maintaining 
prices for a time only, to see them come down with a run when 
stocks have accumulated and can no longer be held. The writer of 
this article was, he believes, the first who ever pointed out that the 
fall in silver was far from being an unmixed evil for India. In a 
letter to the Daily News in 1875 he showed how the exports of all 
kinds of agricultural produce had been and would be still further 
increased by a fall in silver, and his prediction has been more than 
verified. India has been more prosperous during the last twenty 
years than she has ever been before in her long history, notwith- 
standing the steady decline in silver during that time. In this con- 
nection I may mention that in America the opposition of Great 
Britain to bimetallism is explained by her desire to stimulate the 
exports of wheat from India at the expense of the United States. Of 
one thing, however, we may be sure—the free coinage of silver can in 
no way help the American farmer, but must, if adopted, do him great 
injury. 

Another remedy for his misfortunes was suggested by Mr. 
Stanford, one of the senators for California. He proposed that the 
government should issue bonds bearing interest at 2 per cent. to each 
farmer, to the extent of half the assessed value of his farm, and that 
these bonds should be legal tender for both public and private debts ; 
in other words, that the government should advance the farmers 
money on mortgages for half the value of their farms at 2 per cent. 
Mr. Stanford argued that there was not enough money in the 
country, and that a farm was as good security on which to issue 
currency as a quantity of gold bullion in a vault. He brought in a 
bill to this effect, but it naturally came to nothing. His proposal 
has, however, been adopted by the Farmers’ Alliance, and it has 
extended the principle very considerably, by demanding that govern- 
ment should also advance on wheat and all other farm produce, so 
that the farmers may be able to hold it wntil they can sell at a profit. 
The Alliance also proposes, in some states at least, that there shall 
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be no foreclosure, a measure which is clearly not calculated to induce 
capitalists to come to the assistance of the farmers. Still another 
proposal is to make it illegal to deal in options or other forms of 
contract for grain, &c. It is generally supposed that the ‘ Bulls and 
Bears’ on the Corn Exchanges live by devouring honest farmers, and 
that these mysterious ‘ corners’ of which they hear so much are in 
some way responsible for the agricultural distress, while, if they 
only understood their subject, they must see that it is to speculation 
they owe any steadiness the market has; without it the fluctuation 
would be much more violent, and farmers would be completely at the 
mercy of the dealers. 

Such are a few of the fallacies with which this vast organisation 
deludes its followers, and nothing could go further to show the 
danger of an ignorant electorate, which is called on to decide on 
important financial and currency questions, and is led by politicians 
little less ignorant, and much less honest, than themselves. It seems 
unlikely that the Farmers’ Alliance will be able to elect its own 
candidate for President, but it seems not improbable that it may 
indirectly insure the election of a Democratic President, for if at the 
election none of the candidates secures at least one half of the votes 
the election is void, and Congress elects the President, and the 
Senate the Vice-President. As Congress is democratic by a large 
majority, Mr. Cleveland would be chosen, and free, or at least freer, 
trade secured. This is the only hope for the American farmer, the 
one thing that can stem the current which is rapidly bearing him, 
and the rest of the country with him, to a financial catastrophe, the 
like of which has never been experienced before in any country. 

It must seem almost incredible to English readers that the silver 
and other kindred financial questions, involving as they do the credit 
of a great empire, can be left to be decided as the exigencies of one 
or more of the political parties may require; but it must be re- 
membered that with us a change of government means little more 
than a change of policy, if indeed it means that, and not, as in the 
United States, the turning out of office of every official, from the 
President down to the smallest village postmaster, and the installation 
of an equal number of office-seekers, who for years have been hunger- 
ing for their share of the spoils. Add to this that it means the 
patronage of the Pension Bureau, and one can readily see how a change 
of administration, involving a direct pecuniary loss or gain to large 
classes of the community, transforms them into violent partisans, 
willing to ignore the interests of the country in their pursuit of 
personal aggrandisement. It must. also be remembered that for 
twenty-five years the country has been educated into believing that 
‘the principles of political economy may be excellent in theory, but 
are of no practical value, I have nothing to say against popular 
government. It generally comes out right in the end, but it 
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will be an evil day for the United States, and every other country, 
should the uneducated classes, at the instigation of a number of 
interested speculators and corrupt politicians, resolve to take upon 
themselves the duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with 
an experience of finance which is limited to a supposed knowledge that 
the stamp on a coin and the engraving on a bank-note alone give 
them their value, determine to increase their currency by a free use 
of the Mint and the printing-press, The lesson they will receive 
will be a lasting one, but it is not too much to say that the effects of 
alittle amateur financing of this nature will be felt throughout the 
whole civilised world. That there are many educated people in the 
United States adverse to such legislation is unquestionable; that 
every banker, merchant, and capitalist is opposed to it goes without 
saying, but these are unfortunately not the classes from which the 
politicians are drawn ; and, having their business to attend to, they 
are neither office-holders nor office-seekers, while their vote, if they 
do vote—and as likely as not they never do—will go but a short way 
against the vote of the ignorant masses led on by the hope of pillaging 
their wealthier and more intelligent countrymen. 

In the meantime the American farmer is sick unto death, and 
has the additional misfortune of being attended by many doctors, 
each one intent on prescribing his particular remedy with a view 


rather to his own immediate profit than the ultimate recovery of his 
patient. 


WILLIAM MAITLAND. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A NORTH-COUNTRY ELECTION 


I WONDER under what other circumstances any man can experience 
a greater number of varied sensations and fleeting emotions in an 
infinitely short space of time than does a parliamentary candidate 
during a hard-fought electioneering contest. Such an one must 
surely feel, as he wearily closes his eyes on the night following the 
poll, that there is no joy or sorrow of which he has not been a 
partaker ; no grievance or wrong which he has not promised to redress ; 
no terrible wound, deformity, or wasting sore which he has not gazed 
upon unflinchingly; and, still greater test of a man’s forbearance, 
there is no excruciating bore, egotist, or fool, within a radius of 
twenty miles, to whom he has not tried to respond during the few 
preceding weeks, as if he were his best loved friend, his country’s 
benefactor, or his only guide and adviser. However, not being a 
candidate for parliamentary honours, but merely the wife of a recently 
elected one, I need not dwell on these possible reflections, but will 
only try to put down truthfully a few of my impressions, and one or 
two trifling incidents which it was my lot to witness during this 
exciting time. 

May I begin by saying that I cannot but agree that a contested 
election during the present times serves more in the main to give 
one an ennobling, elevating, and less disappointing insight into the 
lives and characters of all classes of one’s fellow-beings than can 
possibly be conveyed by the ordinary events and circumstances of 
-every-day life ? 

The reason is not difficult to follow. With the exception only of 
thepaid officers of each organisation, there is now not a single 
partisan of either cause who can demand or expect to gain any 
greater personal acknowledgment of his labours than the thanks and 
heartfelt gratitude of the candidate for whom he is making~ such 
vigorous efforts. 

There are instances, no doubt, when such a battle is fought from 
feelings prompted by real personal devotion, or by a neighbourly 
kindness of heart; and this is to be admired. As a rule, the ruling 
motives of this enthusiastic labour arise from a firm conviction that 
this is the best cause, and this the fittest man to represent the con- 

stituency, which is blended with that indescribable delight of having 
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something to oppose, and something to win, which is worth a few 
weeks of good hard fighting. 

Once the election addresses are issued, and posters adorn every 
available corner in the county, the election fever seems to spread like 
wildfire amongst all classes. There are always, even in the most 
peaceable times, a few men in every village and hamlet to whom 
politics are an absorbing topic and a constant source of interest ; 
consequently their opinion is sought, and their knowledge generally 
much respected by their local surroundings. 

They of course are the first to spring into the fray, eager to 
convert and to argue with their whole acquaintance, from their own 
great-grandmother upwards, till at last their enthusiasm becomes 
gradually caught up by others. All the tiny local disputes and 
squabbles are now left to take care of themselves ; those petty gossip- 
ings and mean insinuations, before so rife, have now vanished into 
thin air ; and although each man takes a side, and champions a cause, 
the contest is fought on broader lines than before, and there is real 
ground now for argument. 

Is it possible, I ask, for anyone to avoid becoming nobler in 
aspiration, and wider in horizon, when his mind is directed, and his 
energy spent, all to gain what he believes is for the public good and 
general welfare, than when in times of peace and inertion his own 
private ends and ambitions are necessarily his chief concern ? 

Whilst my husband was canvassing the townspeople it fell to my 
lot to go round most of the country districts, and to this end it was 
arranged that some man who lived thereabouts (generally a farmer), 
and ‘ knew the neighbourhood ’ well, should take me about. 

I was immensely struck by the ungrudging way in which these 
kind friends gave up a whole day’s work, and by their unflagging 
earnestness as they took me from house to house, arguing as they did 
so with every man we saw, and leaving not a stone unturned to try 
and win over even the most confirmed adherents of the opposite 
side. 

And how courteous, how kindly-mannered, were all those we 
visited. This was not so surprising perhaps in our own partisans, 
but in those who either differed largely, or to whom politics were a 
matter of indifference or of boredom, one could not but wonder at 
their forbearance and politeness. The difficulty of entering into 
conversation with so many new acquaintances was of course some- 
times immense, and ideas occasionally failed, but after the first few 
days it became easier and so habitual that I believe I used to talk all 
night long in my sleep, and often woke up to find myself sitting 
bolt upright in bed arguing furiously. 

One day when we were out canvassing I was suddenly taken into 
a barn where some sheep-shearing was going on. During shearing 
time in our country the neighbouring farmers all assist at each other’s 
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shearing days, so we found about eight or ten men seated solemnly 
on the ground in a ring, each with a bewildered sheep lying across 
his knee on its back, partly shorn. My companion was delighted at 
finding so many voters together, and entreated me in audible tones 
to canvass them, pointing with his finger to those I was to ‘ tourn.’ 
Alas! a sudden wave of shyness seemed to seize us all. 

As he introduced them one by one, every man held up one hand 
to be shaken without raising his head, and then hastily bent again 
over his particular sheep, and continued snipping silently. 

I gazed down hopelessly on to the brims of their hats, and in a 
quivering voice tried to make a different remark to each ; but getting 
no answer save the monotonous snip, snip of the scissors, or an 
occasional indignant kick from a sheep, I left the barn humbly and 
sadly. 

Another time, too, when I went into a turnip field where a 
‘doubtful’ voter was working on his knees, I had exactly the same 
result, simply because I could not catch his eye. 

I had rather an embarrassing scene with an old lady down her ear 
trumpet. Old lady, handing trumpet: ‘I am sorry I have not got 
a vote to give your husband.’ I, having observed an old gentleman 
in the garden, shouted back : ‘Oh, but your husband has one.’ Old 
lady: ‘But Iam sorry I have not got one.’ I, still louder: ‘ But 
your husband has a vote.’ Old lady: ‘But I am sorry I have not 
got one.’ Sharp voice from a dark corner: ‘That was my husband 
you saw.’ I threw down the trumpet much confused, and took my 
leave. 

I very seldom asked outright for a vote unless I was sure of getting 
it, as it was only under those circumstances they liked it; and I 
rarely embarked in political discussion unless I saw it was distinctly 
wished. ‘What are your politics?’ I asked one old man. ‘ Well, 
T’se raader a bit of a Leeb’ral,’ he answered. ‘Oh, then you're a 
Home Ruler, I suppose ?’ 

This fairly puzzled him, and, fumbling nervously, he muttered : 
‘I don’t know as I is Ome Reuler, but my fader was allus a bit of 
a Leeb’ral.’ 

Of course a good many had no politics at all, but knew perfectly 
well what colour they were in the habit of supporting. ‘I’se allus 
voted blau,’ they would say, or ‘ yaller,’ as the case might be, and 
nothing would change them. Sometimes they would be very mys- 
terious, and say with a wink that they always kept it a secret, and 
‘ne’er a body’ knew which way they voted. I often found the master 
of the house out at work, and his wife knew little about his politics, 
except as to what colour he wore at election times; but she generally 
had a baby which she was quite certain I must wish to see. ‘Eh, 
ye'll be fair cap’t wid him!’ she murmured, dragging a huddled bundle 
from its cot, and shaking it out of a sound sleep. When we got on 
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well, they generally finished up by showing me the parlour and the 
dairy, but if particularly friendly they added, ‘Eh, and maybe ye’d 
like to see where me oosband and I sleep, and the girl’s room, and 
the farm servants’, and a’, and when we had gravely inspected every 
room, and discussed each quilt and watch-pocket, I felt we were 
friends for life. 

The one thing I disliked was canvassing any very aged or sick men, 
for, much as I liked to see them, I could not prevent my companion 
entreating them, at whatever risk, to go and vote. 

I shall never forget the piteous look of an asthmatic and decrepit 
old man of ninety, on being asked to drive five miles over a very rough 
stony road to vote for us, and, much to my friend’s dismay, I told 
the old fellow I would not hear of his attempting such a thing. 

I came across very little sickness during my wanderings. True 
that in one valley, where we canvassed every house, I afterwards heard 
scarlet fever was raging, and I then remembered that at one farm I 
was taken upstairs to see a family of five children all in bed; but as 
they seemed in good spirits, and no mention was made of illness, I 
concluded that their bed-time was an early one. Some were certainly 
quite big, but my brain was pretty well muddled just then, and I 
didn’t think much about it. - 

One friend who was canvassing for us told me of a very sad case 
he found—a poor woman who has lain bedridden for nearly twenty 
years. Fer hands and limbs are twisted with paralysis, both her legs 
have broken in bed from disease, and she is stone blind. She is 
attended to by a friend, but is always in terrible pain, and the only 
relief she can get is from morphia which a doctor injects daily. No 
hospital has yet been found which will take in such an exceptional case. 

But to return to my own experiences. Whenever I met a voter 
who wished to argue, the subjects he more often chose were those of 
‘Local Option,’ ‘Sunday Closing,’ ‘Protection for Farmers,’ and 
‘ Arbitration between Landlord and Tenant.’ 

It was in vain that I gave examples of landlords in our country, 
who had given a reduction of rent in this and other bad years. 

‘It’s all very well for them as have good landlords,’ said one man, 

‘but they are not all like that, and we want some established board 
of arbitration to enquire into matters, and to insist on a reduction 
where it is really needed.’ Home Rule was the one subject that was 
avoided by one and all, and though I tried again and again to draw 
out their opinion, they very rarely expressed more than mere approval 
or disapproval of such a policy. 
_ I suppose everyone has attended a political meeting of some 
sort, but have they always been during election times? We had 
had a good many already during the preceding winter months, but 
now, when everyone was boiling over with frantic expectation and 
ancontrollable excitement, they assumed a very different aspect. 
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Whereas in quiet times the difficulty had been to get anyone to 
attend, and the room was more often chiefly filled by those invariable 
old sweet-sucking women and children who gather round every lighted 
candle, it was now simply full to overflowing, and that with nothing 
but solid electors, all very well aware of the importance of each one 
of their votes, which they were not prepared to give away till they 
had heard the plain facts of every case, and the burning subjects of 
the day freely discussed and criticised. Some, I fancy, had been to 
our opponent’s meeting also, and now came to ours, simply from a 
desire to see fair play, and compare both candidates and their speeches 
before the voting day. But many came from a sense of duty and 
from esprit de corps, to show they still stood by the same party as 
their fathers had done, even though they might be ignorant or 
indifferent alike as to what were its principles and who its leaders. 

Our meetings certainly varied much in character. One, for 
instance, that we had in a lonely valley where the farms were few 
and scattered, contrasted strangely with another that was held in the 
midst of our principal town. The first must have numbered less 
than twenty, and its chief supporters were a gentle old man, perfectly 
blind, led by his idiot grandson, and an enthusiastic old farmer’s 
wife, who muttered loudly at every pause: ‘We maun get rid of all 
their nasty trash! oh ay! oh ay!’ 

The large town meeting was not unanimous. It was certainly 
partly filled with our friends, who all stood up and waved yellow 
handkerchiefs and cheered when our leading statesmen were 
mentioned, but intermingled with this was a very steady and 
depressing booing sound like a distant fog-horn, which came from 
the back seats, and instantly changed into a ringing cheer for the 
other side when our shouts were exhausted. Some of our speakers 
were listened to, but others must have been somewhat disconcerted 
by a sudden burst of that wild and invigorating song, ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay,’ which greeted them between every sentence, and was con- 
tinued straight through the whole chorus. The uproar might have 
continued had they not finally exhausted the patience of one of their 
own supporters, who stood on a chair and begged them to give a fair 
hearing to both parties, and then matters improved somewhat. 

I think we were pretty well avenged the following night when our 
opponent held a meeting in the same hall, for I heard that just as 
the speeches were beginning some of our supporters suddenly turned 
out half a dozen pigeons with yellow ribbons round their necks, 
which completely distracted the attention of the whole audience as 
they fluttered hither and thither. But it was after our meeting was 
over that the real hustling and fun began. When my husband and 
I emerged quite unsuspectingly into the street, attended only by 
about a dozen friends, we were instantly closed in by a hooting and 
yelling mob of men and boys. I don’t know if they meant to hurt 
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us. I think not. But anyhow our friends and a few policemen 
managed to keep round us, and, what with pushing and dragging us 
along, and elbowing freely right and left, they managed to get us 
up to the hotel. 

I confess I enjoyed the little scrimmage, for in spite of very deter- 
mined pressing and banging about in the crush, we could not but 
feel that it was a perfectly good-natured crowd we had to deal with, 
and that their main idea was the fun of making a row, and of trying 
it on a bit. 

Neither of us got a scratch, though we were all pretty hot and 
out of breath by the time we reached the hotel. Here whilst we 
refreshed, and the horses put to, the crowd remained outside, making 
a tremendous row, some cheering and others booing untiringly. 

When we got into the carriage, such a number of hands were 
thrust in to wish good night, friends and foes alike, that we 
finally put both arms out of the windows, which were nearly wrung 
off by the good-natured fellows as the carriage moved slowly home- 
wards. 

Well, I suppose some people would call that a rowdy lot, for we 
were very much commiserated with afterwards, and there was every 
possible report about the insults I received. I was supposed to have 
had my hat torn off my head by mill girls, my face had been 
scratched, and some said my arm had been broken, but what I have 
just written down are the real facts of the case. 

At last polling day arrived, and we drove frantically round to every 
polling station in the constituency except one, waving yellow ribbons 
and feeling rather low, but as it was a fine day we had not an irksome 
task, particularly as we were always met at every stopping place by 
kind and encouraging friends. ‘Soocess!’ ‘ Yaller for iver!’ shouted 
the country people, brandishing everything of that colour they could 
lay hands on, from a beautiful silk handkerchief to a skein of wool or 
a pat of butter. But in the town we were somewhat damped by a 
larger preponderance of blue, and it was ‘Get alang wi’ yer, dorty 
yaller! Blau! blau! blau for iver!’ and many an unsuspecting person 
would get a good handful of blue in his face as he passed a house to 
whose occupants his yellow decorations were distasteful. 

We could not resist stopping at one cottage to see two old friends 
of ours, who we knew were madly keen about the election, although 
the wife was stone blind and the husband was tottering at the brink 
of the grave, or, as she put it, ‘ was in sic sore fettle, and could neither 
doff nor don hisself.’ Knowing what trouble they had taken to pro- 
cure yellow bows, I asked rather surprisedly why they had not got 
them on. ‘Eh nay!’ said the old woman severely, ‘ I’se keepin’ mine 
clane to wear on Soonday.’ 

When we were at the last polling station we suddenly heard a 
distant rattling of wheels, and sure enough whirling down the steep 
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hill in a cloud of dust came a man in a gig driving furiously, The 
reason flashed upon us in an instant; it wanted only two minutes to 
eight, and he must arrive in time to vote. 

Out he jumped, threw down the reins, and dashed likea madman 
into the schoolhouse, with about a dozen men goading and hurrying 
him along. I do not believe that at the final moment of any race 
there could have been a moment of more breathless terror when, with 
anxious, careworn faces and bated breath, we watched the hand of the 
clock till the man emerged again, and it struck eight just as we 
knew his vote was safely recorded. 

Does anyone know what real suspense means? Setting aside the 
crisis of a severe illness, when one we have lost in the world is strug- 
gling vainly between the contending angels of life and of death ; 
setting aside that terrible and sickening moment when a suitor awaits 
his answer, having just besought for the one thing that can make or 
mar life for him; setting aside, too, that other awful moment when a 
prisoner, pronounced guilty of murder by the jury, gazes wildly 
towards the throne of justice, knowing too well that the adjustment 
or non-adjustment of one small black cap on the judge’s head will be 
the sign to him of utter blackness, despair, and hopelessness, or else 
of a possible return to life, a ray of light, a dream of hope in the 
future—setting aside conditions such as these, I say, the condition of 
many an anxious Parliamentary candidate from the hour of eight, 
when the poll closes, till the moment of its declaration next morning, 
is one quite unsurpassed in mental agony, and which none need envy. 
Terrible forebodings, feverish calculations, gloomy recollections of 
important people overlooked, a poultry show unvisited, a telling point 
left out in a speech,a letter unanswered, a bill unpaid, nods, bows 
left unreturned through absence of mind—all these and hundreds of 
other cases of inadvertence or neglect rise up in grim and ghastly 
reality, and assume exaggerated proportions to the heated and over- 
wrought mind of the political candidate as he tries in vain to sleep 
that night. At last he dozes off, but only to awake with a shudder 
as he realises the awful responsibility which may be his before 
twenty-four hours—nay, before twelve hours have passed, should the 
counting of vo‘es prove nothing but a disappointment, a crushing 
disaster to the hopes of thousands of his party. 

And is the most favourable result worth such frightful exertion, 
such awful anxiety, do my readers ask ? 

But for answer let me go back in recollection to that eventful 
election morning. 

We are in the town-hall, and the votes, in large tin boxes, are 
turned out on to tables, and each counter begins to separate carefully 
the votes of both candidates, whilst a chosen supporter of either 
party eagerly watches his every movement to see that all is perfectly 
fair. After this has been done the votes are counted into separate 
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packets containing a hundred apiece, and now the critical moment 
draws near. The packets are placed down either side of a long table 
by the sub-sheriff, one side being reserved for our party’s votes, the 
other for our opponent’s. Slowly and evenly they progress side by 
side down the long table, and the minutes seem unendurable, till, 
with a sudden tremor of joy, I notice that the first extra packet is 
placed on our side. Yes, there is ground now for confidence, for 
another, another, and another packet quickly follow. The game is 
ours, and all is over! And then I can see the high sheriff as he 
rises hastily and goes to the town-hall windows, there to declare the 
decisive numbers to the eager crowd who await him. What are those 
triumphant shouts? Why are our hands nearly shaken off the next 
minute by crowds of kind and exultant friends—such beaming 
smiles, such bright and happy faces, which need no speech to express 
their joy? ‘Havewe really won? Say it again, again, and again! 
I am dreaming surely, it’s too good to be true.’ 

And the successful M.P., where is he, and what are his sensa- 
tions at this minute? Reader, I cannot say; you must imagine it 
for yourself; for just as that first fierce burst of excitement has 
reached its height, when victory is assured, and shrieks of exulta- 
tion rend the air, my eyes become suddenly blinded with tears, as 
I catch sight of that other candidate and his wife, standing silently 
and unobtrusively to one side, hopeless, forlorn; but unreproachful. 
Their anxiety has probably been as great as ours, but with how 
different a termination! Ah, now do I understand too well that it 
is only those who experience the indescribable joy of triumph, and 
know the delights of success, who can fully realise the bitterness of 
defeat, or can sympathise with the despair of the vanquished. 


Dosta BaGorT. 
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RAILWAYS 
IN NATIVE INDIAN STATES 


Nosopy who appreciates the conditions under which we hold our 
Indian Empire can desire to see Indian questions made the subject 
of party controversy in the House of Commons, and even less on the 
hustings. It is on this account that the true friends of British rule 
in India have always deprecated the movement of which the election 
of Mr. Naoradji as member for Finsbury is the first practical outcome. 
What we object to is not that a Hindoo should sit in Parliament, if 
any constituency considers him an eligible representative of British 
interests, but that he should sit there as a spokesman of Indian 
interests. Our objection is based on a belief that Parliament is not 
the proper tribunal before which appeals against the action of the 
Indian authorities should by rights be tried. Under our system of 
party government any question, whether home or foreign, must 
necessarily be determined not on its intrinsic merits or demerits, but 
in virtue of the bearing it may have upon the interests of the 
Ministry or the Opposition. It will be an evil day for India as well 
as for England if ever such purely Indian matters as the regulation 
of the opium trade, the propriety of child marriages, or the freedom 
of the native press are decided by a party vote which may involve 
the fate of a Ministry. I can recall no single instance in which 
Parliament has ever interfered in controversies affecting India to any 
practical advantage. The ideas, the traditions, the customs of our 
Indian fellow-subjects are so different from our own, that no English- 
man not personally acquainted with Oriental countries can trust- 
worthily form any opinion as to whether a policy, which may be 
advantageous in this country, may not prove disastrous if applied 
to India, It is a question whether there ought not to be some 
tribunal in England, other than the Indian Council, which should have 
power to supervise, and, if necessary, to reverse the action of the 
Supreme Government of India in cases where complaint is made of 
any alleged act of injustice or impolicy. But the very worst tribunal 
for such a purpose that human ingenuity could devise, would be the 
House of Commons as at present constituted. 

I think it right to express this view of mine at the outset, 
because I am most anxious to avoid even the appearance of saying 
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that the grievances, if any, of which Cashmere—in common for that 
matter with other Native States—has to complain are matters for 
parliamentary interference. The ultimate decision must rest, and 
ought to rest, with the Indian authorities, and even if an appeal 
against their decision could be made to the House of Commons with 
any possible chance of success, I, for one, should never counsel such 
an appeal being made. 

On the other hand, I am afraid that under our existing demo- 
cratic institutions Parliament is only too likely to interefere in Indian 
questions. The growth of public opinion in India, the spread of 
education, the intellectual and material progress made under our rule, 
and above all the rapidity of communication between the East and 
the West, are all causes which must necessarily modify the relations 
between England and India. Whether we like it or not, we must 
accept the fact, that any serious agitation in India is certain nowa- 
days to command a hearing in England, and if once the British 
public rightly or wrongly comes to hold a decided view on any Indian 
question, this view is certain to command the attention of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, the wise policy should obviously be to 
remove any real grievances of which Indian subjects or Indian States 
may have to complain, befere these grievances can be brought into 
the arena of our party politics. 

Now there are no subjects connected with India which have come 
more prominently under public discussion, and the venue of which, 
if I may use a legal phrase, has been more often transferred from 
the Ganges to the Thames, than questions bearing on the wrongs, 
whether genuine or factitious, sustained by the rulers of Native 
States. The explanation of this fact is not far to seek. The 
millions of India have neither the organisation nor the means, even 
if they had the desire, to carry any grievances they have, or may 
deem they have, before the British public. But the rulers of the 
Native States have both the will and the means to appeal from Cesar 
to Cesar’s master. Experience has shown that Indian Rajahs 
never find any material difficulty in getting some Member of Parlia- 
ment to advocate their cause, and as a rule the advocate has always 
endeavoured to enlist popular sympathy in favour of his client by 
denouncing the British authorities in India as guilty of deliberate 
disregard of justice. In view of the marked alteration in the cha- 
racter both of our political institutions and our parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, we may reasonably expect that attempts to induce 
Parliament to criticise the action of the Indian Government with 
reference to Native Princes will become more frequent than they have 
been hitherto; and in order to avert this danger it is eminently 
desirable the Native States should have no cause to allege that they 
are subjected to unfair treatment by the action of our Indian 
administrators. 
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The present position of the Native States is, in itself, anomalous, 
- and is regulated, in so far as it is regulated at all, by traditions and 
rules which had their origin under completely different conditions 
from those that exist to-day. The subject is far too wide a one to 
enter on here. For my present purpose it is enough to say that the 
system under which the Native States are administered is a relic of 
the days of the old East India Company. The merchant adventurers 
who founded our Indian Empire had no idea or intention of founding 
an empire at all. Their desire, and their most legitimate desire, was 
to have as little to do as possible with the internal administration of 
India, provided they could make satisfactory arrangements for carry- 
ing on their trade at a profit. The successive annexations which 
gradually converted a trading community into a sovereign power 
were forced upon the representatives of the Company by the neces- 
sities of self-defence, and were carried out against the wishes, often 
against the orders, of the Board of Governors at home. The permanent 
policy of the Company and its administrators was to leave the native 
princes absolute independence within their own country so long as 
they accepted the position of vassal chiefs in external affairs, and did 
nothing in contravention of the commercial supremacy of the British 
Guild of Traders, which had its headquarters in London. As the 
Charter of the Company became more and more modified by the inter- 
vention of the Home Government, our administration of India became 
more political and less purely commercial ; but still our policy re- 
mained in substance the same ; and when the Company was suppressed 
after the Mutiny, the Queen issued a proclamation, under the advice 
of her then Ministers, granting to the native princes the undisturbed 
possession of their sovereignty. In the old days this arrangement 
meant, that the rulers of the Native States might administer their 
dominions and govern their subjects as they pleased, so long as they 
caused no trouble to the suzerain power. If a protected prince 
squandered his revenues, so as to endanger the solvency of his State, 
or tyrannised over his subjects so grossly as to excite them to revolt, 
the offender was deposed or placed under temporary tutelage. But 
within any reasonable or even unreasonable limits he was left to 
govern as seemed best in his own sight. Gradually, as our own 
territories became more and more civilised, and as the sense of the 
duty we owe to our Indian Empire became more keen at home, the 
supervision exercised by the Central Government became more active 
and more watchful. Still, up to the present day, the Native States 
have preserved an almost complete autonomy. It would be foreign 
to my purpose to discuss whether this autonomy is beneficial or 
otherwise. For good or evil the Native States are, and are likely to 
remain, absolutely autonomous, in so far as their own territories are 
concerned. They are not allowed to make war upon one another; 
they are not permitted to enter into relations with foreign Powers ; 
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and they are not at liberty to enter on any course of action which 
would imperil the safety of our Indian Empire. Subject to these 
restrictions, their rulers are free to govern or misgovern as they 
think fit. 

This is the theory of our Indian administration, but in practice 
this freedom is not so absolute as it is supposed to be. One of the 
traditions of the days of the Company, which still influences the 
official world of India, is an intense dislike to any interference in the 
affairs of the Native States on the part of persons not belonging to 
the official hierarchy. The Company was a close corporation, and 
looked on outsiders with the same sort of jealousy as that with which 
a trades union regards non-unionists. And though our present 
Anglo-Indian officials have not the same reasons as the servants of 
the old Company for resenting the intrusion of outsiders, they cherish 
the sentiment which actuated their predecessors. It is only in ac- 
cordance with human nature that this should be so. To the official 
mind, the capitalist or financier who desires to enter into transactions 
with Native protected States represents an element of trouble and 
annoyance. Nor is the feeling I allude to altogether selfish. The 
better class of our Indian officials regard themselves as the protectors 
and guardians of the natives, and therefore they view with suspicion 
any project under which Englishmen not under their control might 
attain a footing in the Native States. It was my fortune at one time 
to be a good deal, if I may use the phrase, behind the scenes during 
our recent official administration of Egypt, and I can truly say I 
never knew one of our Anglo-Indian officials who did not dislike 
and oppose every scheme for introducing English capital into Egypt, 
or for developing the resources of the Delta by the means of British 
companies or syndicates. I do not say that they were wrong, but I 
do say that the bias thus displayed by our officials in Egypt against 
any industrial scheme conducted by Englishmen not under their own 
authority explained to my mind why so little has been done hitherto 
by private British enterprise to develop the great natural resources 
of the Native States of India. 

In former days the sort of isolation to which the States in question 
‘are necessarily condemned through the causes to which I allude, was 
of no great practical importance. All that the British Government 
did—or was expected to do—was to keep the peace, to hinder 
animosities of creed and race from assuming an active form, and to 
interfere as little as possible with native customs and institutions. 
Of late years, however, a new era has commenced for India. We 
have felt. it our duty to educate the people of India in accordance 
with Western ideas of civilisation ; we have recognised it as our 
interest to increase the facilities of communication, to encourage 
Indian industries, to reform the condition of the masses, and to cover 
the country with railroads. These benefits have in the main been 
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reserved for our own possessions, though many of the Native States 
have railways of their own. Cashmere is the only important State in 
India which, so far as railways are concerned, is completely isolated. 
Still the general result has necessarily been that the Native 
States have not relatively made the same progress as the British 
territories by which they are surrounded. Their rulers, even 
when they are energetic and intelligent, are not possessed either 
of the energy or the resources which have transformed the face of 
British India, and yet, by virtue of their position as Protected States, 
they are debarred from availing themselves of any outside assistance 
other than that which they can obtain from the Supreme Government. 
What was formerly only a theoretical anomaly has now become a 
practical grievance. 

The position of Cashmere is a casein point. Politically speaking, 
this State is absolutely and entirely under the control of the Indian 
Government. No sensible Englishman would desire to see this 
control relaxed. But in so far as its internal and industrial con- 
dition is concerned, Cashmere is completely independent. Indeed, 
to all.intents and purposes Cashmere is an enormous estate, belong- 
ing to a great private landowner. ‘The whole of the land is the ab- 
solute property of the Maharajah. The occupiers of the soil are, in 
reality, crown tenants, holding their tenure not of right, but by favour, 
and liable at any time to have the terms of their tenancy modified 
in accordance with the pleasure of the sovereign. All the commerce 
of the country is virtually in the hands of the Maharajah; and the 
trades carried on within his dominions are, in fact, if not in name, 
Government monopolies worked for the profit of the reigning dynasty 
through persons appointed by the Court. In fact, the present con- 
dition of Cashmere exactly resembles that to which Ismail Pacha de- 
signed to reduce Egypt if he could have succeeded in obtaining the 
ownership of the land, as he endeavoured to do by means of the 
foreign loans, which ultimately led to his ruin and downfall. 

It does not need saying that such a system of administration is 
destructive to the progress and development of Cashmere. The country 
abounds with agricultural and mineral resources, and yet these re- 
sources contribute little or nothing to the wealth of the treasury or 
the prosperity of the population. Now the first step in Cashmere, 
as in any other Native State, towards developing the resources of the 
country and increasing the revenue of the State, is the introduction 
of railways. It is the iron horse which has done more than any other 
single agency to make British India prosperous ; and connection with 
the railway system which now covers India has become absolutely 
essential to any Native State which desires to make progress or even 
to hold its own. It is not too much to say that the construction 
of railways which would unite the most productive districts of the 
country with the Indian lines, and thereby open up fresh markets 
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for its products, is urgently desired alike by the Government 
and the people of Cashmere. The advisability of providing Cash- 
mere with railways is fully recognised by the British authorities, 
who have repeatedly advised their construction. There is, further, 
every reason to suppose that railways in Cashmere would form a 
profitable investment in a not remote future. Seeing that such 
a consensus of opinion exists amongst all the various parties in- 
terested, it may seem strange that, save for a short line of sixteen 
miles, constructed by the Maharajah for his private accommodation, 
Cashmere should still be without railways or without any immediate 
prospect of their construction. 

The explanation, however, of this apparent anomaly is exceedingly 
simple. The construction of railways in a remote and thinly popu- 
lated country is an enterprise which involves a large immediate out- 
lay, without any prospect of an adequate return for some time to 
come. The Maharajah, who may say with much greater truth than 
Louis the Great of France, ‘ L’Etat, c’est moi,’ has not the means to 
supply the capital or the credit which would render his guarantee a 
negotiable security. The Suzerain power has both the means and 
the credit, but declines to either advance money or to guarantee 
interest for the purpose required. The reasons for this refusal are 
intelligible enough. The revenue of British India, owing to causes 
which have affected many other countries in a similar way, has of 
late shown a marked decline. In the case of India, too, there are 
special influences at work, such as the falling off in the opium duty, 
and the depreciation of the silver currency, which render the Govern- 
ment of Calcutta most properly reluctant to incur any outlay that 
ean possibly be avoided, or to add in any way to the liabilities by 
which the Indian Treasury is already overburdened. All the highest 
authorities on the subject of Indian finance and administration are 
agreed that any serious augmentation of the revenue by increased 
taxation is a thing not to be thought of, except under the presence 
of imperative necessity. In the face, therefore, of a falling revenue 
and a depreciated currency, the British rulers of India are in the 
right in hesitating to carry out any improvements outside their own 
territory, the cost of which would at any rate in the first instance 
have to be borne out of the resources of British India. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that the Cashmere rail- 
roads, if they are to be constructed at all, must be made by private 
enterprise. But as everyone acquainted with such matters is aware, 
there are very few contractors who are able to construct railways out 
of their own pockets, and the few who may possibly be able to do so 
are unwilling to lock up the capital, which forms their stock-in-trade. 
As a rule the construction of railways abroad is only undertaken by 
British contractors, provided they can see their way to induce the 
public to provide the funds required, by investing in the securities 
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which, by virtue of their contract, they are authorised to issue. 
At any time and in any country, it is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to induce the public to invest money in railway construction unless the 
payment of the interest on the capital invested is secured from some 
other source than the hypothetical earnings of the lines when opened 
to traffic. In the case of a remote country such as Cashmere, which 
does not even form part of the British dominions, the public at home 
would never subscribe money for the purpose of building railways ; 
and this being so, British capital, save under very exceptional con- 
ditions, is not forthcoming. I may add here, that even if foreign 
capital were available for such an object, it would be contrary to all 
the traditions of the India Office to allow a foreign syndicate to con- 
struct important works in any Native State. If Cashmere is at any 
time to be developed by private enterprise, the work of development 
must of necessity be conducted by English capital and English energy. 
It would appear therefore at first sight that all idea of providing 
Cashmere with railways would have to be abandoned. The Maharajah 
cannot provide the funds ; the Indian Government will not guarantee 
the interest; the British public will not subscribe without a 
guarantee ; and the British contractor will not incur the cost unless 
he has the British public at his back. This being so, we are face to 
face with an apparent dead-lock. 

A scheme, however, has recently been brought forward by which 
Cashmere could secure the railway accommodation she requires so 
urgently for the development of her resources, without any cost to 
the country and without any risk to the Indian Government. A 
Syndicate has been formed in London, which is prepared to construct 
the railways at its own cost upon certain conditions. The limits of 
my space, as well as the patience of my readers, would be exhausted 
if I were to enter at any length on the details of the scheme in ques- 
tion. All that is necessary for my purpose is to indicate the general 
character of the project. 

The whole gist of the proposed scheme is that, in addition to a 
share in the profits to be derived hereafter from the working of the 
railway when completed, the Maharajah should grant certain other 
concessions which, in the opinion of its authors, would supply the 
place of a guarantee. In the application now before the Government 
the Maharajah is requested to grant the Syndicate, or, more correctly 
speaking, the British Company which they undertake to form on their 
application being accepted, the right for a certain number of years to 
carry on various industries which are now a monopoly of the Govern- 
ment. These industries comprise the manufacture and sale of silk, 
paper, cloth, wine, and beer ; the growth of the zingara nut, and of a 
root called ‘ kut,’ for which there is a considerable demand in India ; 
the right to search for minerals; the power of breeding ‘horses and 
goats within a specified district ; and the option of farming some 
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50,000 acres of land situated in the vicinity of the proposed railway. 
There are various matters of detail into which I must not enter. 
But it may be stated briefly, that what the Syndicate propose is to 
provide Cashmere with railways at their own cost, if the Maharajah will 
concede to them the right of working and developing some of the 
native industries which are now carried on by Government officials 
in the supposed interest of the Prince’s Treasury. 

There are obviously four parties to such a compact—the Company, 
the Maharajah, the people of Cashmere, and the Indian Government. 
With regard to the first, they may fairly be left to look after their 
own interests. It is for them to decide whether the investment 
they propose to make is likely to prove profitable or otherwise. If 
they are mistaken in their estimate, the loss will fall on their 
shoulders and their shoulders alone. If they make money by the 
enterprise, so much the better for them; if they lose money, nobody 
else will care. With regard to the Maharajah, the question whether 
the proposed arrangement is likely to prove profitable or unprofitable 
is one which his native advisers are well qualified to decide by their 
own knowledge. The real inducement to him to grant the conces- 
sion in question is a belief that under English management, 
supported by English capital, his estate—for Cashmere, as I have 
said, is, in fact, an estate belonging to, and farmed by, the ruling 
sovereign—will yield a far larger revenue than it does at present. 

No doubt it may be said, and said with truth, that the people of 
Cashmere have to be considered as well as their ruler. I feel this 
most strongly ; though it hardly seems to me that the Indian Govern- 
ment are in a position to oppose the grant of such a concession as the 
one referred to, on the ground that it is not sufficiently advantageous 
to the population of Cashmere. The system of Government under 
which the whole soil of the State is the property of the Maharajah, and 
his subjects are simply tenants at will, was accepted and sanctioned by 
the Indian Government when the present dynasty was established on 
the throne by our direct action. Up to the time of the Mutiny, Cash- 
mere was a province of the Mogul’s kingdom, and was ruled by a 
Governor appointed by the Court. When the Mogul took sides with 
the mutineers, the then Governor of Cashmere, the grandfather of the 
present Maharajah, remained faithful to the British Raj and assisted 
us with troops. In return for these services he was, at his own request, 
made Maharajah of Cashmere by Lord Canning, after the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny, and thereby became the absolute owner of 
the soil, and the supreme master of the people. The arrangement, bad 
or good, was one into which we entered of our own free will; and, 
hitherto, the rulers of Cashmere have not abused their powers in any 
so flagrant a fashion as to justify our depriving the Maharajah of the 
powers accorded to him as a reward for the fidelity displayed by 
his ancestor. Nor, in as far as I am aware, has any attempt been 
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made at any time by the British authorities to place the relations 
between the Maharajah and his people on a different footing. For 
this I do not personally consider the Indian Government is to blame. 
Intervention in the internal affairs of a Native State is the first step 
towards annexation, and it is the settled policy of our Indian 
administration not to annex the Native States, except under abso- 
lute necessity. Moreover, I doubt greatly whether the population 
of Cashmere, or of any other Native State, are desirous of annexation. 
The evils and abuses of despotic rule do not affect Orientals in the 
same way as they do the peoples of the West. Indeed, the rough 
and ready justice of native tribunals, the happy-go-lucky system of 
native administration, and the caprice. of a native ruler, who allots 
punishments as seems good in his own sight, are more con- 
genial to the native mind than the hard and fast principles on 
which justice, employment, and patronage are distributed in British 
India. Impartial justice, equal enforcement of the law, and active 
reform of abuses, may be, and doubtless are, boons to any community ; 
but a boon is of no value if you do not recognise its utility. My 
observation of human nature, and especially of Oriental human 
nature, has led me to the conclusion that the bulk of mankind 
care very little about being kicked if they have the chance of 
kicking others in their turn; and according to Oriental notions 
immunity from personal oppression is dearly purchased by the 
surrender of any power of oppressing others. Still, while allowing all 
this, it would, I admit most fully, be a great objection to the pro- 
posed concession if it were calculated to impoverish the people of 
Cashmere, or to render their plight more pitiable. The contrary is, 
however, the case. Whatever the fateof the British Development Com- 
pany might be, it could not fail to benefit the population of Cashmere. 
And what is more, the introduction of a British element into Cash- 
mere creates an indirect but a very effectual protection for the inhabi- 
tants. Whenever there is a British settlement in a Native State, the 
local Government is influenced by the public opinion of the English 
community, and this opinion is always exerted against any exceptional 
oppression which comes under English cognisance. I do not hesitate, 
therefore, to say, that whatever may be the case with individuals, the 
bulk of the Cashmerian population would have their lot improved if 
the exploitation of the local industries were taken out of the hands 
of native officials and transferred to those of a British Company. 
Indeed, the only persons to suffer by the change are the officials in 
question, who, as a body, have enriched themselves out of the 
administration of these industries to the detriment of the Maharajah 
and the people of Cashmere. If the men who have profited by 
incapable and dishonest management are injured financially by 
the introduction of a more honest and more intelligent system of 
administration, their fate neither demands nor deserves sympathy. 
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There remains but the Government of India, which considers 
itself—and justly considers itself—entitled to exercise a sort of ill- 
defined guardianship over the Native Princes. If the guardianship 
were extended somewhat further with respect to the internal 
administration of the Native States, I, for one, should not object. 
But practically, except in extreme cases, this right of supervision is 
confined to their external relations. In the case of Cashmere the 
Indian Government would only be fulfilling their duty in objecting 
to the Maharajah’s granting the concession in question, if, after a 
careful investigation, they came to the conclusion that the applicants 
were not able to raise the money they undertook to provide; or that 
the money, if provided, would not be adequate for the construction 
of the railway. 

Any increase of prosperity and any extension of trade and industry 
in the Native States cannot fail to benefit the whole Indian community. 
Moreover, there are special reasons why the opening up of Cashmere 
would prove a benefit to British India. The Vale of Cashmere deserves 
its traditional repute for natural beauty. The climate is the best in 
the whole of the Indian Peninsula; and the country if properly ad- 
ministered would become a magnificent sanatorium for the North and 
North-Western provinces. _ Under the direction of British enterprise, 
Cashmere might be made the granary of India; its great natural 
advantages of soil and climate would, if intelligently directed, enable 
it to supply India with any amount of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats ; 
while its population, if furnished, as is not the case at present, with 
inducements to earn money, and with power to keep it for themselves 
when earned, would soon supply a great and growing market for 
British manufactures. Hitherto Cashmere has been practically for- 
bidden ground to our countrymen, as no Englishman is permitted to 
hold property there of any kind, or to reside in the country without a 
special licence, which is not granted as a rule for more than a few 
months. It is an essential condition of the proposed concession that 
Englishmen should have the right of owning property and residing 
in Cashmere. 

It is therefore natural to expect that the Indian authorities will 
in their own interest do everything to facilitate this attempt to 
throw open Cashmere to British industry and enterprise. Up to the 
present, however, the sanction of the Indian Government, which is 
absolutely essential to the success of the undertaking both in India 
and at home, has not been granted. No doubt, objections may 
be raised by the Indian authorities, which may, I think, fairly be 
thus expressed : ‘ The grant of such extensive powers to an English 
Company as are contemplated by the proposed concession would 
amount practically to the right of farming a large portion of the 
trade of Cashmere, and this would involve a complete change in 
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the present system of administration, and might prove distasteful 
to the natives, and thus lead to difficulties and complications.’ 

I think this objection is met by the various considerations I have 
already put forward. What is not so easily controverted is the in- 
stinctive dislike of the Anglo-Indian official mind to the introduction 
into India of any English element not forming part and parcel of the 
administration. Every attempt to open up India to British capital 
and energy has met with similar opposition at the outset. I am not 
prepared to say that the opposition is altogether unreasonable. I can 
quite understand that Anglo-Indian officials should prefer having to 
deal solely either with natives or with Englishmen directly subject 
to their own authority ; and if the Indian Government were prepared 
to construct the railways and develop the industries of Cashmere at 
their own cost and by their own agency, I do not say that from a 
political point of view their action might not be preferable to that 
of an English commercial company. But the Indian Government 
are not prepared to do anything of the kind. The practical alterna- 
tive is that either Cashmere must go without railways for an indefi- 
nite period, or that in default of any other assistance the railroad 
must be made by private capital. Under these circumstances, for the 
Indian Government to place a practical veto on the granting of the 
Concession by the Maharajah is to put themselves ina false position. 
They would have, in fact, to declare that Cashmere must remain with- 
out railways and without means of locomotion, without a market for 
her produce, and without the improvements and civilisation enjoyed 
by other parts of India—simply and solely because it does not suit the 
interests of the Indian Government either to build the railways 
themselves, or to allow English capitalists to build them at their 
own risk and cost. A declaration of this kind would constitute a 
real grievance not only to Cashmere, but to all Native States simi- 
larly situated: and at the present day, as I pointed out at the com- 
mencement of this article, it is not wise policy to furnish the rulers 
of the Native States with any substantial grievance, which, in case 
of need, they could get brought before the Imperial Parliament. 


Epwarp DIcry. 





THE ART OF COOKING 


INASMUCH as the art of dining would be unattainable without consi- 
derable proficiency in the art of cooking, it has occurred to me that, 
«& propos of my remarks touching the former subject last August, 
I might next say a few words concerning the present state of our 
cuisine, and examine our prospects in regard to the future; for I 
think that it is possible to approach the subject in a conversational 
manner without going into the wearisome details of recipes, or 
technical mysteries, which, except perhaps to one in a thousand, can- 
not possibly be interesting. 

When we think of an artistic dinner, we think in French, do we 
not? There is, of course, eyery reason for our doing so. For although 
intelligent cookery was born and bred in Italy, France certainly stands 
out prominently as the country in which it was educated, and Paris 
for a couple of centuries at the least has been the alma mater of the 
best professors and students of scientific gastronomy. Whether this 
will continue as long as the rising generation may be able to enjoy the 
good things of this world isa problem. Certain it is, that the veritable 
cordon bleu is becoming a rara avis by no means easy to find, while 
the deterioration of Parisian culinary art-skill has for some little time 
past been a fact that none can dispute. Time was when the possession 
of a French cook in England indicated a ménage of very superior 
attainments, the happy owners of which enjoyed immunity from all 
trouble in regard to their table, and fared with enlightened good 
taste every day. People have of late, however, been brought face to 
face with the plain truth that a French cook is not, as a matter 
of course, a chef, and that there are many pretentious, well-paid 
impostors among us who are not as skilful as a thoroughly reliable 
Mary-Jane. Conversing once with an artist who at one time of his 
professional career had been a member of the Imperial establishment 
in the days of Napoleon the Third, towhose memory he was most loyal, 
I happened to mention that some friends of mine had secured the 
services of a Monsieur X. as chef. The professor shook his head, and 
remarked that he did not remember the name. So I went on to 
explain that the individual in question had passed his earlier days in 
the army, and had been taken prisoner at Sedan; that at the expira- 
tion of his detention in Prussia he had turned his sword into a 
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couteau de cuisine, and after a few years’ work at his new calling had 
appeared on the scene as a chef. ‘Then,’ replied my friend, his double 
layer of chins inflated, his heavy eyebrows highly arched, and his 
shoulders shrugged level with his ears, ‘ he eannot be chef: he may be 
cook of course—not more. For a chef the boy shall begin at twelve 
or fourteen years in a kitchen of the first rank, and clean the pot, then 
he shall advance by degrees, and by twenty-two years, if he have 
the ability, and has learned with diligence, he may gain his brevet. 
Ah, sir! there are many cooks, but chefs—how few!’ Thus we see 
that not only is a steady period of apprenticeship usque ab lavatriné 
necessary, but that the pupil cannot expect to become a master 
unless his tuition has been of the best. Now it is notorious that 
Paris can no longer offer these exceptional educational advantages 
save to a very few. Various circumstances have conspired to bring 
this about : the national misfortunes of 1870-71, considerable social 
changes in the capital itself, and the largely increased demands of 
other countries. The best men now find such lucrative employment 
away from France, that the talent which was formerly concentrated at 
home is scattered abroad. England, it is said, attracts a good many 
able men, the best of whom are chiefly to be found in private houses ; 
America takes away others, and, of course, a large proportion find 
service with the Plutocracy of Europe. Except at a few special 
places then, the French cookery that comes within the reach of the 
oi TodXoi is not at the present time of such rare excellence as from 
its costliness and pretension many are inclined to believe. 

While this decadence has been gradually taking place at the 
fountain-head of the art of cooking, England, roused at last after 
centuries of torpidity, has been trying to cast off the slough of insular 
dogmatism and indifference in regard to food and feeding, and people, 
full of zeal for better things, have arisen, like the clever yet idle boy, 
who for very shame pulls himself together, determined no longer to 
remain bottom of his form. This excellent awakening has now taken 
shape, and we have to congratulate ourselves upon the birth of an 
infant, as yet in swaddling-clothes, which has been christened ‘ The 
Anglo-French School of Cookery.’ Now, if those responsible for its 
appearance would only be careful, what an excellent future there 
might be before this little one. This is, however, more than a mere- 
question of nursing and judicious nourishment. The child must not 
be allowed to attempt things beyond its strength, or to fiddle with 
things it does not understand ; and, as I said in my last paper, above all 
it must not be allowed to try to run before it has found what nurses call 
its ‘ walking feet.’ Let us look into this carefully. When a blend is 
decided upon in order to improve the flavour and general character of 
a wine or spirit, the crucial point, of course, is the fixing of the re- 
lative proportions of the combination. We have a similar crux here, but 
in our case, perhaps, it is more a question for the grafter—which is it 
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to be? Isthe stock to be British and the scion French, or vice versé ? 
I think that the answer should be, speaking as if we were in a garden 
of roses, a judicious budding of Za France upon the strong Anglo- 
Saxon briar. All that is good of our own national cwisine, concerning 
which I shall say a few words by-and-by, should be most studiously 
preserved, while as much of the French system as is desirable and 
suited to our resources should be introduced. Taking the latter first, 
wherein does the great strength of French cooking lie? Briefly 
summed up, it may be said, in a thorough knowledge of the values 
of all materials and their systematic arrangement—much as the 
painter knows and arranges the colours on his palette; in the extrac- 
tion scientifically of all that is savoury, nourishing, and succulent from 
these materials, whereby nothing is wasted, much made out of little, 
and things presented in an appetising form that would otherwise be 
unpalatable ; in a keen appreciation of the intense importance of clean- 
liness, not merely of the kitchen, the batterie de cuisine, and all 
belonging thereto, but in the nicest treatment of delicate foodstuffs 
in the course of their preparation; in the intelligent use of many 
utensils which are little appreciated in the English kitchen ; in the 
cultivation of the faculty of patience, whereby no step in a toilsome 
process is scamped or slurred over; and in throwing into the work 
such sympathy and personal interest that the question of trouble 
never even suggests itself. These characteristics were doubtless 
evolved by various circumstances, but the chief incentive in the 
origin certainly was the possession, generally speaking, of very inferior 
materials—especially in regard to animal food—which, to satisfy the 
naturally refined taste of the nation, demanded infinite attention and 
scientific assistance. Matters have improved considerably of late years 
with reference to the quality of the food-supply in Paris, but the practice 
of assisting it, confirmed by habitual custom, has in no way been toned 
down. At all events, the modern tendency of French art with us is 
to overdo this, as I hope presently to show. England, on the other 
hand, seems to have been absolutely handicapped by her goodly heri- 
tage of fish, flesh, and game ; things so excellent in themselves, indeed, 
that even ignorant treatment could hardly rob them of their virtues. 
The national taste, never of a very fastidious type, was easily gratified 
with simple fare provided that the quality of the meat was beyond 
question, that it was plainly cooked, and that there was enough of it. 
Sowers who attempted to sow the good seed of French gastronomy 
in English soil found that it fell on stony ground. The voice of the 
scientist appealed but to a very small portion of the community, and 
good disciples were alone obtained among people whose taste had 
been educated up to a higher standard than that of their neighbours. 
At length, however, the outlook has brightened considerably ; facilities 
of travelling abroad have brought forth good fruit, and Mr. Cook 
(odd coincidence!) has probably done more to educate the British 
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palate than any crusader in print or on platform against the gastro- 
nomical benightedness of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Next in regard to the means whereby the engraftment of the 
French and English systems is to be practically accomplished. Sir 
Henry Thompson, while speaking in Food and Feeding as encourag- 
ingly as he can of the good work that may be done by our new 
schools of cookery, exposes in a few significant words the stumbling- 
block of British enterprise in the direction of culinary reform :— 


Hitherto (writes he), the practice of cooking has been merely a resource for 
wage-getting among ignorant women who took to it at hazard, and acquired such 
traditiong as pertained to the kitchen they have happened toenter. Still further, 
until it is recognised in this country as a profession which a man with some educa- 
tion and natural taste can exercise, we must be content to rank below other coun- 
tries in rearing artists of the first order. 


Now this most accurate view of the case gives rise to an interest- 
ing question. When did man cease and woman begin te practise 
the art of cooking in England? We all know that in our earlier 
history both cooks and scullions were men. Pictures of old-time 
festivals are familiar to us in which the ‘ boar’s head’ is represented 
as being carried, with loud acclaim, by the head cook, followed by the 
kitchen staff—all of them men. At the legendary bestowal of 
knighthood upon Sir Loin by the ‘ Merry Monarch’ the joint is shown 
as having been placed before his Majesty by a master cook supported by 
his knaves. In all countries where cooking is good you find that men 
are the leading practitioners. Even in the East, where culinary skill 
is intuitive and merely requires leading aright, the cooks are men. 
Why, then, came it to pass that in England the paper cap has for 
upwards of a century been worn by the baker and pastrycook alone? 
How and whensoever this happened, and the English man abdicated 
the kitchen in favour of the other sex, he certainly bequeathed to his 
successors his masculine John-bovine characteristics. We have only 
to watch the actions of the ordinary English cook—I speak of the 
class, admitting, of course, that there are bright individual excep- 
tions—to be forced to confess that there is an inbred rough national 
way with her which is fatal to the attainment of any high degree of 
excellence. She sets about her task in the same manner as she 
serubs her floor—with vigorous determination, looking upon it as 
‘a job that’s got to be done, so the sooner it’s knocked off the 
better.’ And oh! the obstinacy of those ‘traditions.’ It is, we know, 
a very difficult thing to reclaim any one who in the practice of art 
has grown up in a confirmed bad habit. We see this especially in 
painting, and in music both vocal and instrumental. What, then, is 
to be done with a cook who has unfortunately acquired the many 
bad habits of the English school of cooking? It is certainly of no 
use whatever to send her to an atelier of the latest enlightenment 
to learn how to achieve a few ‘smart entrées,’ for this will only 
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raise her self-estimation both professionally and financially, without 
striking at the root of her inherently false training and erroneous 
proclivities. She may pick up a special dish or two perhaps, and 
return with a thin coating of new Anglo-French veneer, but beneath 
the lacquer the ‘traditions’ will remain unshaken. And what thank 
have ye if she be still wasteful, and not strictly clean in petty details ; 
if she still put valuable materials ‘down the sink,’ and is ‘ worrited’ 
if peradventure the preparation of such and such a thing demand no 
little patience and time? This diabolical hatred of trouble is the 
cardinal sin of the English kitchen. The readiness with which Mary- 
Jane will fall back upon any subterfuge, ‘that'll do just as well,’ 
is eloquent of sad national ineptitude, and shows that she is. not 
really in sympathy with her calling. ‘My! what a lot of trouble 
you do take,’ exclaimed a very worthy woman with whom I was 
working once upon a time, the ‘high art’ demonstration in which 
I was engaged being nothing more than the possibility of mincing 
parsley without employing fingers (tainted with onion perhaps) in the 
process. She was somewhat hurt too, I remember, at my raising an 
objection to her facile method of buttering some darioles, which she 
accomplished with the index finger of her right hand. I do not 
venture to state that this is. the common way in vogue, but I fear 
that it is sometimes done even by educated cooks from whom better 
and cleaner things might be expected. The woman to whom I have 
alluded was in all other respects most cleanly, and would have as soon 
thought of permitting a cobweb or a particle of dust to be found in 
her kitchen as to have appeared before her mistress in a cap or apron 
of questionable tidiness. She was only the victim of those ‘tradi- 
tions.’ My objection to any toleration of the precept which-ordains 
that ‘fingers were made before forks’ may appear to some readers to 
be hypersensitive, but I feel convinced that the principle is sound, 
one indeed that should be inculcated from the earliest days of a young 
cook’s training. On these grounds I take exception to culinary in- 
struction which directs the student, when preparing cutlets of pounded 
meats set in moulds, to ‘ make a little hole in the centre of each with 
the finger’ for the introduction of the moistening sauce. Why not 
use the handle of a small spoon? But touching our cook’s aversion 
to the taking of trouble: I once served on the staff of a General 
Officer in India who, for an amateur, had picked up a large store of 
useful culinary knowledge. He had a native servant, a Madrassi, 
whom he had carefully brought up from callow youth to riper years, 
and had instructed diligently in the art of cooking. This servant, by 
the way, had ‘seen service,’ for he attended his master throughout 
the Mutiny campaign, including Outram’s defence of Lucknow; and 
once, when reproved for the foolhardy manner in which he brought 
the little dole which constituted the captain’s luncheon to a certain 
outpost, passing en route through a withering fire upright and 
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apparently unmoved, he calmly replied, ‘What, sir! master’s tiffin 
must bring it the préperly I!’ In due course of time the General 
returned to England, taking with him his faithful ‘Samuel,’ and 
proceeded to stay with a sister, who had a fine house and large esta- 
blishment. On the first evening the clear soup was by no means up 
to the General’s standard, and his sister noticing this, there followed 
a little conversation, the upshot of which was that it was arranged 
that ‘Samuel’ should show Mary-Jane how to make a really good 
consommé the next day. This was accomplished most successfully ; 
so the following morning the mistress of the house went with no 
little satisfaction to the kitchen and cheerfully observed, ‘ Now that 
you have seen how the nice clear soup which I have so long wanted 
is made, cook, I hope we shall always have it in future.’ Upon 
which Mary-Jane drew herself up resentfully and observed, ‘ Me, 
ma'am! me make that soup! ’Ow hever can I a’while for to do 
it? Why the black man stood hover that blesséd stock-pot the ’ole 
of the morning!’ Then followed an epitome of the multifarious 
duties of her handmaidens and herself between nine o'clock and 
noon, which clearly established the fact that ‘Samuel’s’ process 
did not ‘come within the reach of practical politics,’ and the mis- 
tress had no alternative but to abandon the subject. Now here was 
a case of triply braized English detestation of anything troublesome. 
The skimming of the stock-pot, and the careful retarding of ebulli- 
tion till all scum has been removed—the preliminary task so essential 
in order to secure the limpidity of an artistic consommé—by no means 
occupies ‘the whole of the morning.’ This, of course, is precisely the 
sort of exaggeration to be expected from the self-satisfied ignoramus 
who has no desire to go out of her way to improve, who in reality 
resents with bitterness any trespassing in ‘ her’ kitchen, and has no 
intention of ‘ working her fingers to the bone’ in any culinary ‘ new- 
fangled job’ whatever—ay, even if she be ‘ passing rich on forty 
pounds a year!’ When we think of these things, surely it would 
seem hopeless ever to do much with a class so habitually unsympa- 
thetic and inappreciative. The only thing to be done apparently 
is to begin at the beginning, to catch our cooks quite young, and 
bring them up beyond the reach of ‘ traditions’ in a practical school 
where the course is not hurried, and they are taught step by step in 
the manner alluded to by my friend the chef. Habit in art, whether 
for good or for evil, is caught by the intelligent young mind very 
quickly ; it is, therefore, essentially necessary that the girl-student’s 
ideas should be moulded by proficient hands, and that she should 
never see slovenly work, nor be allowed to choose the ‘ quickest way’ 
if by any chance that method entail questionable manipulations 
and makeshifts over which the nicely minded would fain draw a 
curtain. 

In addition to its obstructive effect upon culinary progress, the 
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practice of the fine art of evading trouble is the cause of deterioration 
in regard to a branch of cookery in which English women used 
formerly to excel. There are, we know, several modern appliances 
which have for their object the simplification of labour in the kitchen. 
Among them there is the ventilated oven, which for many things is 
an excellent contrivance. As ill luck will have it, however, it has 
become Mary-Jane’s repertoriwm for everything; the ‘jack and 
screen’ have been set aside, and the consequence is that roasting 
proper, i.e. before the fire, unless firmly insisted upon, is passing 
out of fashion in the kitchens of moderate establishments. The 
prime joint ‘ roasted to a turn’ was, we all know, in time past, the 
piece de résistance of our national cuisine, and is still to be enjoyed 
at clubs, certain hotels, and the good old English taverns and chop- 
houses which have not yet been swept away with Temple Bar, 
Northumberland House, and other old London landmarks. At these 
places there is, of course, a special roasting apparatus with every 
appliance necessary to produce the ‘joint’ at its best. It is chiefly 
at private houses that oven-roasting is carried on. What with watch- 
ing and keeping up the fire, regulating the proper distance, main- 
taining the constant basting, and so on, roasting is obviously a much 
more troublesome business. .No wonder, then, that ‘ cook’ considers 
it far preferable ‘to put it in the oven and have done with it.’ In 
the case of game, poultry, ducks, &c., the practice of baking is 
wholly to be condemned. It is not uncommon to hear a connoisseur 
ask how it is that a roast fowl with the peculiar ‘ je-ne-sais-quoi’ of 
the Parisian poulet réti cannot be obtained in England ; and most 
people are prepared to admit that the French beat us in the prepara- 
tion of poultry for the table. Perhaps one of the chief reasons is 
that in Paris the bird is cooked by a rétisseur, whose only business 
it is, @ la broche before a charcoal fire, not to mention other little 
attentions before and during the operation. 

And this leads me to the consideration of the good points of 
English cooking—as it was—which may be thus briefly summed 
up: Excellent thick soups; the well-roasted joints of beef, mutton, 
and lamb aforesaid; specially well-dressed game on its own merits; 
very tasty little savouries, including ‘toasts,’ and a large répertoire of 
good ‘ sweets,’ as our grandmothers called them, of which perhaps 
the nice plain puddings remain to this day as pre-eminently national. 
Of these spécialités our fine rich and sustaining turtle, hare, game 
(of sorts), mock-turtle, oxtail, &c., have provoked French sneers for 
many along day. Gouffé describes them as being a meal in them- 
selves, and much too substantial to come up to his standard of what 
a soup should be. And this is undoubtedly correct, except at certain 
times and places. Still, could we not cry Roland to his Oliver, and 
point to the delicious Parisian bisque, which is surely as deadly in its 
action on the appetite for the rest of a dinner as our sapid hare soup, 
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or thick turtle? Touching the cooking of vegetables, it is, to be 
sure, the fashion to cry down the old English school of cookery ; 
nevertheless just judges are inclined to say that this is not fair. 
There are, of course, a number of entremets de légumes, some of which 
are still unknown, and some but recently acquired in England; but 
for the plain treatment of garden produce, especially the potato, a 
good English cook has always been able to hold her own with her 
French neighbour. The mere existence in the Parisian menu of 
petits pois & Vanglaise is a compliment to her skill. As to fish, if 
we except boiling (the least desirable of all methods), and perhaps 
broiling, we have always been rather weak. In frying, the English 
cook is only just learning to distinguish between work that should be 
done in the fritwre kettle, and work that should be done in the sauté 
pan. Stewing seems to have been confined to eels, of which our 
cooks have long been able to present a good dish. Fish au gratin 
they rarely attempted, while the cooking of one & la broche appears to 
have passed away since good Mr. Isaak Walton discoursed so pleasantly 
as to howa fish could be made‘ a most excellent dish of meat’ by this 
process. But where Mary-Jane invariably crumbled to pieces was in 
the concoction of a sauce to accompany it, even if her fish were other- 
wise well served. This incapacity claimed her for its own throughout 
the whole course of her business, and small blame to her, for came 
she not of a nation credited with the possession of ‘ fifty religions and 
one sauce’? Sauce-making seems to have been a special branch in 
the art of cooking which Gastrea reserved for Parisian artists to 
whom alone she revealed its mysteries. 


On devient cuisinier, 
On devient rétisseur, 
On nait saucier, 


said some witty gourmet, aptly correcting Brillat-Savarin, who gave 
the palm to the rétisseur. ‘It is natural,’ we read in Food and 
Feeding, ‘ that French cuisine should be essentially distinguished for 
its sauces, by which it adorns and transforms material in itself some- 


what uninteresting and uninviting ;’ and if a student were asked to 


define the difference between the British and Gallic schools in a 
sentence concisely, he could hardly do better than quote this extract. 
Such preparations as we had might be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; among them bread sauce for game and poultry, oyster sauce 
ordained certainly to assist cod, and mint sauce for lamb, being given 
the first places. For the rest, the less said the better. I specially 
indict the far-famed lobster sauce, which for many a bygone year— 
did I hear that a sporadic case of it had occurred in 1892 ?—was 
highly esteemed as the proper accompaniment of boiled salmon ! 
What gigantic Philistine was primarily answerable for thus attempting 
to pile Ossa on the summit of Pelion is not ‘recorded, I believe, by 
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the Society of Antiquaries, but it is a matter of consolation to us to 
know that many just persons are now trying to forget that they ever 
admitted that this most luscious composition was possible with the 
king of rich fishes. It must have attained its acmé at the time when 
her Majesty’s subjects rejoiced in gorgeous velvet-pile carpets por- 
traying Brobdingnagian tulips and peonies, wore splendid ornaments, 
bracelets, earrings, and the like in pure gold, and marshalled their 
food in ‘ grand divisions’ in massive silver ‘ services ’ on their ‘ festive 
boards ;’ when the voice of Maple had not been heard, Art pottery 
and glass had not been developed, and Liberty silks and floral 
decoration were in the womb of futurity. 

Well, the moment it departed from its thoroughly ‘ good plain’ 
vantage-ground, with a banquet in view, the tendency to make things 
as rich and creamy as possible was the prevailing error of the old 
English school, and the modern Anglo-French zealots, to judge from 
what we see, are, as I before pointed out, running in much the same 
groove, notwithstanding that their extravagance is introduced to us 
beneath the cloak of fine new Gallic phraseology. There is an un- 
wholesome desire prevalent apparently to improve everything, heed- 
less of any consideration whether the food in question might not be 
very much better left alone.- If a bond-fide French artist happen 
thus to commit himself—and some of them certainly do in London 
—depend upon it it is because he thinks that it is only by so doing 
that he can propitiate le goat anglais. To this alone at least can 
be attributed the awful combinations too often placed before us, in 
which excellent things are so completely overpowered by their com- 
plicated surroundings that their presence in the medley can in no 
way be recognised. These are the rocks towards which the ‘Anglo- 
French school of cooking is fast drifting. We do not want any very 
elaborate work—at present, at all events. We ought to be con- 
tented with a careful study of the scientific method of accomplishing 
each branch of the art of cooking, without attempting at the same 
time to learn a hundred different soups and sauces, half a dozen new 
‘ smart entrées’ a week, and an equal number of fancy dishes sweet 
and savoury. Little and good should be our guiding principle, and 
every care should be taken to avoid the charge of charlatanism. 
The English cook will require time to acquire the good characteristics 
of the French school that I have described, and to master the 
grammar of the art. A good clear soup as a guide to all of them, 
the fundamental sauces and their derivatives, and a few nice entrées 
and entremets should suffice, with the other instruction I have indi- 
cated, till she can begin to think out things for herself. Take a 
couple of very simple examples of our backwardness at the present 
time: look carefully at the glaze on pieces de beuf, tongues, and 
other cold meats displayed in the provision departments at our ' 
various justly popular Stores, and note the untutored manner in 
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which it is applied, that there is too much of it, and that in some 
cases a terrible beetrooty red tint is being substituted for warm 
brown in the clumsy smearing. Observe also the shapelessness and 
lack of finish in the croquettes which they erroneously call rissoles, 
and compare them with those turned out by a good French cook 
whose skill in details we think we have acquired. These matters 
appertain to the a Bc of the art of cooking, and till we know our 
alphabet, how on earth can we possibly talk and think in French ? 

Throughout these remarks I need hardly say that I have not for 
one moment contemplated the possibility of introducing what a 
French professor means by the term ‘la haute cuisine’ to the English 
cook. To think of such a thing would be a mere waste of time; and 
people who cherish the hope that the highest attainment of the Gallic 
artist will presently come within the reach of Mary-Jane, and that, 
like him, she will soon become a composer of masterpieces, are 
cherishing a chimera. All that we can hope to do is to raise her 
from the level she has at present reached to that of a very sound well- 
taught cook. With this we must be contented, for we cannot hope 
to educate her beyond that standard. To climb to the topmost 
branches of the art requires not only the highest cultivation, but 
natural gifts and inspirations. If, as Sir Henry Thompson says, 
‘men of some education and natural taste take to it as a profession’ 
—and I would venture to say educated women of taste too—working 
at the subject pari passu with their earlier teaching in other matters 
exactly as do those who decide on choosing a professional career in 
painting or in music—devoting all their energy to the study, spend- 
ing money in securing the best tuition, and travelling to the 
acknowledged head-centres of the art—some may become masters, 
but only some. For let us acknowledge the fact, that as in the 
struggle for eminence in the higher arts, so in this, the competitor 
contends in arace out of which many fall back beaten, and that, after 
all, ‘there are many cooks, but chefs—how few!’ 


A. KENNEY-HERBERT (Wyvern). 





THE INNS OF COURT AS SCHOOLS OF LAW 


I 


THE four Inns of Court, as seats of legal learning, can be traced back 
tothe thirteenth century. Lincoln’s Inn takes its name from Henry 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who had his town mansion on the spot in 
the time of Edward the First. It was then called ‘Old Friars House 
juxta Holborn,’ Holborn being a small village, so called from ‘ Old 
Bourne’ (corrupted by the cockneys into ‘ Holborn’), a tributary of 
the river Fleet, which joined the Thames at Blackfriars. Henry, Earl 
of Lincoln, died in 1310, and ‘Old Friars House’ was shortly after 
his death occupied by the lawyers. The earliest record of Lincoln’s 
Inn is that known as ‘ Black Book,’ being the register of the orders 
made by the society. It commences in the second year of Henry 
the Sixth. The first deed of conveyance direct to the Inn is dated 
1580. It is in the form of an ordinary purchase deed, and discloses 
no trusts or purposes on its face. 

The societies now known as the Middle and Inner Temples formerly 
constituted one society under one common name. They first settled 
in their quarters between the Strand and the Thames in 1315, renting 
their lands from the Earl of Lancaster, on whom had devolved the 
confiscated property of the Knights Templar—those military friars, 
half monks, half soldiers, whose wealth attracted the envy of popes and 
kings, and at length occasioned their overthrow. The separation of 
the two societies did not take place until the fourteenth century, by 
which time the number of their inmates had increased to such an 
extent as to make it necessary to build a second dining hall. In a royal 
charter of James the First the Temples are described as ‘ two of the 
four Colleges dedicated to the study of the law, the most famous in 
Europe ;’ and the charter directs in terms that their lands, the title 
to which is thereby confirmed, ‘shall serve for the entertainment and 
education of students and professors of law for ever.’ The effect of 
this instrument is to fasten on the Temples an express educational 
trust. In the case of the other Inns, the work of education is more 
in the nature of a moral duty. 

Gray’s Inn takes its name from Lord Gray de Wilton, and its site 
was formerly described as the Manor of Portepole. The oldest title 
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deed in possession of this Inn is dated in Henry the Seventh’s reign, 
when the Grays sold the manor to one Hugh Dennys. On the ex- 
tinction of the Dennys family it passed to the Crown, and thence to the 
prior and monks of Sheen, who enjoyed its profits till the dissolution 
of the monasteries, when it was seized by the King. For several 
previous generations the manor had been held and occupied by a 
legal fraternity known as Gray’s, at a fee-farm, or perpetual rent. 
T 1733 this rent was redeemed, and the holding converted into a 
fee-simple. 

Each of the Inns is, and has always been, governed by an inde- 
pendent executive, although of late years they have all bound them- 
selves together by common rules and regulations, in respect of the 
admission and education of their students. They have never been 
incorporated, the bill to incorporate them, introduced by Lord Selborne 
in 1874, having failed to pass the House of Lords. Situated in what 
was formerly a suburb of the City of London, out of reach of its 
jostling crowd, they were well adapted for purposes of study and 
retirement. A line of palaces such as Essex House, Somerset House, 
the Savoy (once the residence of John of Gaunt), and Whitehall, 
connected them with the Royal Courts at Westminster. The Temples 
were the most happily placed of all. Their buildings reaching down 
close to the river, they were approached from the water even more 
readily than from the land. Spenser viewed them as 

those bricky towers, 
The which on Themmes brode aged back doe ride ; 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 


There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride. 


In the immediate neighbourhood of the Inns of Court there 
existed for several centuries subordinate seminaries of legal learning 
known as Inns of Chancery. At these the students of the Inns of 
Court began the elements of the law. The lesser Inn was not un- 
frequently the property of the ’greater. Thus Thavie’s Inn, until 
1769, and Furnival’s Inn, until 1889, belonged to Lincoln’s Inn; 
Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s Inn and Lyon’s Inn were at one time ap- 
panages of the Inner Temple; New Inn of the Middle Temple; 
Barnard’s Inn of Gray’s Inn. Down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century both sets of Inns (Court and Chancery) were open to either 
branch of the profession, no distinction being made, so far as 
membership or education was concerned, between the student for 
the bar and the articled clerk of the attorney. In 1557, or there- 
abcuts, the Inns of Court, headed by the Temples, refused member- 
ship to all attorneys or students destined to be such, and relegated 
them to the Inns of Chancery, which from that time came to be 
regarded, however undeservedly, as of an inferior social order. 
Teachers continued to be sent from time to time by the Inns of 
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Court to the lesser Inns, but this practice ceased in the last century. 
The Inns of Chancery have now, for the most part, drifted away alto- 
gether from their original design, and have either become diverted to 
merely social purposes, or have been sold to the highest lay bidder. 

The students in the Inns of Court led in early times a life of 
college discipline similar to that which now exists at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Durham, but on stricter lines. They dined daily ina 
common hall. They had to attend chapel, and to be inside their Inn 
gates by an early hour at night, usually 6 p.m. They had to wear 
college trencher caps, as well as bombazine gowns. This sober cos- 
tume, it is true, sometimes concealed a pink coat and leather con- 
tinuations. James the First, who took a paternal interest in the 
Inner Temple, has left on record a remonstrance with its members for 
coming into hall in top-boots. ‘ Boots and spurs,’ said His Majesty, 
‘are the badges rather of roarers than of civil men, who should use 
them only when they ride. Therefore, we have made example in our 
Court that no boots shall come into our presence.’ 

The Lecturers at the Inns during this period of their history were 
the most learned lawyers of the day. They were not, however, called 
lecturers, but ‘ Readers,’ a phrase of monastic origin handed down 
from the time when the monks were ‘read to’ during their meals by 
way of enforcing silence. Lord Bacon’s Reading on the Statute of 
Uses, and Mr. Callis’s Reading on Sewers (both Bacon and Callis were 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn) are still held in high repute amongst us, and 
still cited as authorities in our Courts. Logic was also lectured on, 
and, to a certain extent, Theology. The Roman Civil Law was not 
taught in the Inns, nor was the Canon Law. The introduction of 
the latter into England had, it will be remembered, been strongly 
resisted by the Parliament of Merton. Those who wished to study 
either had to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, where both were taught 
by the clergy. 

Another important feature of education at the Inns was the 
system of debates (called ‘ Moots’ or ‘ Bolts’), which took place in 
the halls and libraries. In these benchers and barristers took an 
active part, as well as the students. Sir Simonds D’Ewes, in his 
diary, gives an account of the ‘mootings’ performed by him when a 
student of the Middle Temple between 1625 and 1628. 


I had twice mooted in law French before I was called to the bar, and several 
times after I was made an utter‘ barrister in our open hall. Thrice also before I 
was at the bar I argued the Reader's cases at the Inns of Chancery publickly, and 
six times afterwards. And then also, being an utter barrister, I had? twice our 
Middle Temple Reader’s Case at the cup-board,* and sat nine times in our hall at 





1 ¢ Utter’ (or outer) barrister here means a full-fledged barrister, one licensed to 
practise ; inner barrister means a student. 
2 ¢ Had,’ i.e. ‘ handled.’ 
3 The board, or side table, on which stood the ‘ loving cup’ and other festive drink. 
3 F2 
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the bench, and argued such cases in English as had before been argued by young 
gentlemen or utter barristers in law French bareheaded. 


Besides having to attend the readings and the moots, the 
students were subject to periodic examinations. The Readers had 
the right of calling to the Bar those whom, after examination, they 
considered fit, and of rejecting the rest. The ceremony was a very 
simple one, the selected students being invited to cross a bar, or 
barrier, set up in the Inn library. This is the origin of the phrase 
‘call to the Bar.’ The judges were not consulted in the matter. 
When, according to modern practice, a judge in Court invites a newly 
appointed Queen’s Counsel to ‘take his seat within the bar,’ this is 
no ‘call’ in the true sense. It is simply a public recognition of the 
right of pre-audience conferred on the new ‘ silk’ by the Royal patent. 

How long the system of education thus rapidly sketched remained 
in force we do not know. It seems to have fallen into early decay, 
for we find Lord Bacon lamenting its insufficiency and suggesting 
the foundation of a university in London which should ‘ impart legal 
knowledge and fit men for public life.’ Certain it is that by the end 
of the seventeenth century both lectures and classes had been dis- 
continued, one cause of their suspension, strange as it sounds, being 
that the ‘ Readings’ involvedc stly entertainments which the Readers 
had to provide at their own expense. In course of time, we are 
assured by Dugdale, it was considered to ke quite a: much the 
Reader’s duty to feast the nobility and officers of State as to instruct 
an audience in the principles of law. In the reign of Queen Mary, 
according to the same writer, the Benchers of the Middle Temple re- 
solved that no Reader should ‘spend less than fifteen bucks in the 
hall,’ and an old MS. account of the Readers’ Feast informs us 
that 


there be few Summer Readers who in half the time that heretofore reading was 
wont to continue [the whole time was usually three weeks], spend so little as three 
score bucks besides red deer; some have spent four score, some a hundred, 


The only vestige of education which remained after the Readings 
had been given up was the ‘ Exercises,’ which each student was obliged 
to keep. These were, however, the merest form. ‘A paper,’ says 
Lord Brougham, recounting his own experience, ‘was put into the 
hands of the student, containing a proposition of law, for instance, 
that a widow was in certain circumstances entitled to dower out of 
her husband’s lands. The paper consisted of about eight lines and 
the student “‘kept his exercise” thus. He came before one of the 
Benchers and began to read it. As soon as he had uttered the words 
‘“‘T say that the widow shall have her dower,” the Bencher bowed, the 
student retired, and the exercise was ‘‘kept.”’ This description calls 
to mind the account given by Lord Chancellor Eldon of his 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Oxford before 
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class lists were invented, and when ‘ ploughing’ was unknown. He 
was, he tells us, examined in Hebrew and History. ‘‘‘ What is the 
Hebrew for the place of a skull?” I replied, ‘Golgotha.” ‘Who 
founded University College?” I stated (though by the way the 
point is somewhat doubtful) that King Alfred founded it. ‘“ Very 
well, sir,” said the examiner, “‘ you are competent for your degree.”’ 

A state of apathy such as has just been depicted was not favourable 
to the cause of jurisprudence, or conducive to the dignity of the pro 
fession. Procedure became gradually overlaid with technicalities. 
Special pleading, an excellent invention as originally conceived, de- 
generated into hair splitting, and cost many an honest litigant his 
cause. Principles were lost sight of in the search for precedents. 
Judges and counsel alike narrowed in their ideas, ignorant, as they 
were in nine cases out of ten, of any legal system but their own. 

The attorneys and solicitors (it is not worth while to stop to dis- 
tinguish between the two) were, during the same period, in no better 
plight than the Bar. Their exclusion from the Inns of Court, coupled 
with the decadence of the Inns of Chancery, left them an unorganised 
body with small facilities for procuring solid and nutritious legal diet. 
The articled clerk was mostly occupied during the spare hours of his 
five years’ apprenticeship in, mastering the numerous forms of writs, 
and in studying technical maxims, with about as useful a result as 
when a precocious lad studies a modern science primer. At the end 
of his time there was no test of his competency, and there was no 
protection for the public against a dishonest practitioner. In 1825, 
a few leading solicitors in London, notably a Mr. Bryan Holme, 
resolved to remedy both these mischiefs. They set on foot a society of 
which the object was not only to keep the profession pure, but also to 
educate it by the establishment of courses of lectures on law and the 
formation of a legal library. In 1828, they secured a convenient site 
by purchasing four or five houses in Chancery Lane and Bell Yard, 
which they pulled down, erecting in their place a commodious build- 
ing which they named ‘ The Law Institution.’ In 1832 a Royal 
Charter entrusted to a council selected from amongst them the 
superintendence of the legal education of the entire body of articled 
clerks, subject to rules to be made by the judges. This is, in a few 
words, the origin of the Incorporated Law Society. In 1836, the 
judges ruled that no attorney or solicitor should be admitted to 
practice who had not passed a satisfactory public examination. Seven 
years later (1843) this ruling was embodied in an Act of Parliament. 

While these important changes were going forward in what is 
often conventionally styled by the solicitors themselves ‘the lower 
branch of the profession,’ a stir was also made in the higher branch. 
In 1833 (the year after the grant of the first Charter of the 
Incorporated Law Society) an effort was made by the Inns of Court 
to revive education for the Bar. Three of the Inns reappointed 
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Readers : the Middle Temple a Reader in Jurisprudence and Roman 
Law, the Inner Temple a Reader in Real Property, and Gray’s Inn a 
Reader in Common Law. But there was as yet no concert between 
the Inns, and no student of any of them could attend the lectures 
delivered at any other, however much he might wish to do so. A 
system so one-sided and inadequate at length attracted the attention 
of Parliament. In 1846, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
sat to enquire into the whole subject. As a result of their Report the 
four Inns resolved to appoint a Standing Council consisting of eight 
Benchers (two to be named by each Inn) which should by analogy to 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society settle a scheme of lec- 
tures and classes open to the members of all the Inns on payment of a 
small uniform fee. This isthe origin of the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, the first meeting of which was held on the 8th of May 1852, 
Sir Richard Bethell (Lord Westbury) being its first chairman. 

Five Readerships were set on foot, namely, the three already men- 
tioned, with the addition of one in Equity, one in Constitutional Law 
and Legal History, and later on, in 1869, one in Hindu and Moham- 
medan Law. The Readership in Jurisprudence and Roman Law was 
held for many years by the late Sir Henry Maine, and those who 
heard him discourse in the Middle Temple Hall on the evolution of 
legal ideas and the progress of mankind from Status to Contract, will 
not easily forget the intellectual pleasure he gave them or the 
euthusiasm for further investigation which he aroused in their minds. 

When this greatly improved system had got into working trim, 
the Benchers of the Inns fondly hoped that they would be suffered to 
rest in peace. But in this they were disappointed, for the end was 
not yet. It was pointed out as a strange anomaly that there was a 
compulsory examination (both preliminary and final) for the articled 
clerk, but none at all for the future barrister. In 1855 a Royal 
Commission, composed of the brightest legal luminaries of the time, 
recommended that there should be a preliminary examination 
in English History and Latin before admission to an Inn of Court, 
and another in general legal knowledge before call to the Bar. 
The preliminary examination was at once adopted by the Inns 
and made a sine qué non; the final examination they declined to 
adopt, and that examination was not made compulsory until several 
years afterwards. The Benchers preferred at that time to leave 
it open to the Bar student to choose between three separate routes : 
(a@)theexamination if he felt equal to facing it; (b) attendance during 
one year at the lectures of two at least of the Readers ; (c) attendance 
for a like period in the chambers of some practising barrister, special 
pleader, conveyancer, or equity draftsman. This last alternative in 
many cases resolved itself into paying to some barrister, who was 
willing to take pupils, the customary fee of a hundred guineas. The 
formal certificate of attendance was generally forthcoming, notwith- 
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standing that the so-called ‘ pupil’s’ visits might have been, like those 
of the angels, few and far between; for, as one of our shrewdest 
advocates remarked when this tender point of conscience was referred 
to him as bdtonnier of the Chancery Bar, ‘Why assume that the 
young absentee is not spending his time in studying law elsewhere ; 
and what right have you to question him as to how he spends it when 
he is beyond your jurisdiction?’ Besides, the rule, in the strictest 
interpretation of it, only required, after all, that the pupil should sit 
for so many days on the bank of the stream of legal lore that was 
making his ‘master’s’ fortune ; it did not, and could not, require that 
he should be made to drink of its dark and troublous waters. 

The history of the important movement in favour of a general 
school of law which ‘ fluttered the dovecotes ’ of the Inns of Court for 
about fourteen years, must be reserved for the second part of this 
article. Suffice it to say here, that it was the direct cause of con- 
siderable educational changes. In the first place, all the Inns agreed 
that the examination for call to the Bar should, as recommended by 
the Commission of 1855, be forthwith made compulsory, no amount 
of attendance at lectures or in Chambers being accepted as an equiva- 
lent. In the next place, each of the four Inns started, rather inad- 
visedly as it seems to the present writer, separate systems of education 
for their own students. In the third place, the Council of Legal 
Education was enlarged from eight to twenty Benchers, from amongst 
whom was selected a small permanent committee, styled the ‘Com- 
mittee of Education and Examination.’ Further changes were made 
in the joint teaching staff of the Inns. In lieu of the six ‘ Readers’ 
five ‘ Professors’ were appointed. One of these, the Professor of Juris- 
prudence, was three gentlemen rolled into one. If he had been a 
professor of conjuring more could not have been expected of him. 
His lectures were to embrace (a) International Law (public and 
private); (b) Roman Civil Law; (c) Constitutional Law and Legal 
History; each a host in itself‘ The private classes for personal 
instruction might be conducted by the professors, or, if the professors 
preferred it, by ‘tutors,’ independently of the professors. Roman 
Law, Common Law, Equity, and Real Property were made compul- 
sory subjects for the pass examination. Jurisprudence, Constitu- 
tional Law, and Legal History were made optional—pleasant hors 
@euvre in the bill of educational fare, to be partaken of or not at 
pleasure. 

In 1875, the salaries of four out of the five professors were raised 
to 1,000 guineas a year; at the same time the ‘tutors’ were done 
away, and with them the private classes, for, although the professors 


* Of course, the task proved impossible. This Professorship was after a short 
time distributed, like the Consulate at Rome, between two persons, both men of the 
first rank, Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. James Bryce. But the ‘oneship’ of the 
office was grimly preserved by giving to each only half its salary. 
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were at liberty to hold them, they did not care to do so merely to 
earn small capitation fees. 

This was the state of affairs at the beginning of last year, when 
the spirit of reform again awoke, and this time from within the Inns 
themselves. Amongst those who were now the active movers may 
be mentioned Lord Justice Lindley and Mr. Justice Mathew, a fact 
which furnishes another illustration of the saying, that the busiest 
men have most leisure. When I have specified the main changes 
which they and their colleagues brought about, I shall have brought 
the foregoing survey ‘ down to date.’ They were shortly as follows. 
For the ‘ Committee of Education and Examination,’ established in 
1872, there was substituted a ‘ Board of Studies,’ composed partly of 
members of the Council of Legal Education and partly of members 
of the teaching staff. The subjects of instruction were rearranged, 
and instead of four Professors there were appointed six Readers at the 
modest salaries of 5001. a year apiece. Their respective departments 
were parcelled out thus : (1) Constitutional Law (English and Colonial) 
and Legal History; (2) Roman Law and Jurisprudence and Inter- 
national Law (public and private) ; (3) the Law of Real and Personal 
Property and Conveyancing ; (4) Common Law, including all matters 
specially assigned to the Queen’s Bench Division ; (5) the Principles 
of Equity as administered in the Chancery Division ; (6) Procedure 
(civil and criminal) and the Law of Evidence. To each of the Readers 
in the five first-named subjects was given an Assistant, at a salary of 
3501. a year, to conduct the elementary classes. The sixth Reader 
had no assistant. To these Readers have since been added, but by 
way of experiment only, (7) a Reader in Roman-Dutch Law for the 
benefit of students intending to practise in our South African and 
other Colonies originally ceded by Holland, and (8) a Reader in 
Hindu and Mohammedan Law, the Reader in that subject appointed 
in 1869 having not been reappointed since 1874, for want of a 
sufficient attendance. The course of instruction of each of the 
Readers is arranged to last for two years, of which the first year is to 
be devoted to elementary, and the second to advanced work. 

The examinations are conducted after this fashion. A General 
Board of Examiners has been constituted, which consists of all the 
Readers and four other examiners, and from this Board one Reader 
and two examiners are selected to examine in each subject, no 
Reader being allowed to examine the papers of his own pupils unless 
requested by the other examiners to do so. An examination in 
Roman Law (which may be undergone after the fourth term) and an 
examination in certain portions of English Law and Equity (which may 
be undergone at any time after the ninth term) are obligatory for call ; 
but the Council may accept, as an equivalent for the examination in 
Roman Law, a certificate that the student has passed a satisfactory 
examination in that subject at some university within the British domi- 
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nions, whether such examination shall, or shall not, have been followed 
by a degree. 

The prizes which the Council of Legal Education has power to 
award as distinguished from those which are awarded by the Inns 
separately are these: (a) A ‘ Studentship’ of a hundred guineas a 
year, tenable for three years, is awarded every half year to the student 
who has passed the best general examination, that is to say, has 
gained the most marks on the whole. (b) A special prize of fifty 
guineas is awarded every half-year for the best examination in Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal History. (c) A ‘Scholarship,’ known as the 
Barstow Law Scholarship, worth about sixty pounds a year, tenable for 
two years, is awarded once a year to the student who, ‘on obtaining a 
certificate for his call to the Bar, has passed the best examination in 
Jurisprudence, including International Law (public and private), and 
in Constitutional Law, and Legal History.’ The Council is not, how- 
ever, bound to award any of these prizes if the work done does not 
come up to the required standard. On the other hand, it may award 
any number of Certificates of Honour, these having no money value. 
At the last Honour Examination conducted by the Council there 
were eleven candidates. One studentship was awarded, and only one 
Certificate of Honour. , 

In addition to the prizes awarded by the Council, three of the 
Inns award special prizes to their own students. Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Middle Temple each gives twice a year a prize of 50l. to the 
students of those respective Inns who obtain either a ‘ Studentship’ or 
a Certificate of Honour from the Council of Legal Education. The 
Middle Temple gives, in addition, a prize of ten guineas once a year 
to the student of that Inn who is certified by the Council to have 
surpassed all the other Middle Temple candidates in the examination 
in Criminal Law. 

At the Inner Temple no separate prizes are given, but the matter 
is, it is believed, under consideration of the Masters of that Bench. 

Gray’s Inn gives no less than five scholarships and one special 
prize. The examination for two of the scholarships (called ‘ The 
Bacon’ and ‘The Holt’) are in ‘The History of England, Political and 
Constitutional.’ They are worth 45/. and 40/. a year respectively, 
and are tenable for two years. The other three scholarships (called 
the ‘ Arden’) are awarded to students of the Inn who obtain a 
Studentship or Certificate of Honour from the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, and also ‘ pass such other examination (if any) as the trustees 
may require.’ The Arden scholarships are worth 60/.a year each, 
are tenable for three years, and one is awarded every year. Gray’s 
Inn also awards once a year a prize of 251. (known as the ‘ Lee Prize’) 
to the student of that Inn who writes the best essay (provided it be 
of sufficient merit) on some subject of Roman or English law, the 
title of which is announced twelve months beforehand. 
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II 


Such is the story of the Inns of Court, such the educational work 
they are doing. It is well that it should be known by the outside 
public, because the Inns have found themselves in the near past, and 
will again find themselves in the near future, face to face with move- 
ments originated beyond their walls which, if altogether ignored, may 
seriously shake their stability and even bring about their destruction. 
There have been two such movements in our owntime. The first was 
that for establishing a General School of Law, the second that for esta- 
blishing a Teaching University for London. It is necessaryto under- 
stand both these if we would rightly appreciate the present position. 

The movement in favour of a general school of law originated with 
the late Mr. W. A, Jevons, a solicitor of Liverpool. In September 
1868, Mr. Jevons read a paper of great ability before the Conference 
of Provincial Law Societies, then sitting at Leeds, which attracted a 
large amount of attention. His proposal was that there should be 
established a Central Law University, to be supported mainly out of 
the revenues of the Inns of Court, and such of the Inns of Chancery 
as were then subsisting. This university was to confer degrees, and 
these degrees were to be the only test of legal standing, apart from 
official precedence, and were to carry with them advantages propor- 
tionate to their several grades : (1) the right to practise as an attorney ; 
(2) the right to practise as a barrister; (3) qualification for judicial 
office. Mr. Jevons’s idea of reviving a common scheme of legal edu- 
cation for both branches of the profession was so well received at the 
Conference that a committee was formed to put it into shape, and 
an interview sought with Lord Selborne (then Sir Roundell Palmer), 
who proved himself a warm sympathiser. An Association was formed 
in 1870, called the ‘ Legal Education Association,’ and Sir Roundell 
Palmer accepted the presidency of it. By his advice the term ‘legal 
university ’ was dropped, the notion of conferring degrees was aban- 
doned, and the labours of the Association were confined to promoting 
the establishment of a general school of law. The Incorporated Law 
Society, the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Society, and several 
other legal fraternities located in the busy centres of commerce, were 
favourable to the proposal. The Inns of Court, after some wavering 
on the part of the Middle Temple and Gray’s Inn, resolved to oppose it, 
mainly on the ground that it placed the education of the two branches 
of the profession under the same management. 

In 1872, Sir R. Palmer, as President of the Association, placed 
on the notice paper of the House of Commons the following resolu- 
tions :— 


1. That it is desirable that a great School of Law should be established in the 
Metropolis by public authority, for the instruction of students intending to prac- 
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tise in any branch of the legal profession, and of all other subjects of Her Majesty 
who may desire to resort thereto. 

2. That it is desirable on the establishment of such a school to provide for 
examinations, to be held by examiners impartially chosen, and to require certifi- 
cates of the passing of such examinations as may respectively be deemed proper for 
the several branches of the legal profession, as necessary qualifications for admis- 
sion to practise in those branches. 


These resolutions were debated in a House of 219 members, and 
although they received no support from the Government of the day, 
were only rejected by a majority of thirteen. Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then in his first administration, stated that although he and his 
colleagues could not at that moment affirm the resolutions, they must 
not be taken as opposed to them. But the time of the House was 
fully mortgaged, and he could hold out no hope of the Ministry 
taking the matter up and putting it into shape. ‘ There was,’ he 
added, ‘ one man in the House more competent than the Government 
to do this, and that was the mover of the resolutions, the honourable 
member for Richmond himself.’ 

Later in the same year, the ‘honourable member for Richmond’ 
was raised to the woolsack, on the resignation of Lord Hatherley, and 
he shortly afterwards acted on Mr. Gladstone’s hint, and embodied 
his resolutions in a ‘ Bill to establish a General School of Law,’ which 
he introduced (as Lord Selborne) into the House of Lords. This Bill 
was vigorously opposed by the Inns of Court, who petitioned Parliament 
against it. It was read a second time on the 17th of April 1877, at 
the same time as another bill, also prepared by Lord Selborne, for 
incorporating the Inns of Court and regulating their disciplinary 
power over the Bar. Both the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cairns) and 
the ex-Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) expressed on this occasion 
their respective views as to the legal character of the Inns in words 
which are worth recalling. Lord Cairns considered that they were 
private bodies, in respect that they regulated their own government, 
admitted their own members, and possessed their own property. But 
he was equally free from doubt that they had important public trusts 
and duties to perform. The first of these was to educate those who 
desired to be called to the Bar; the second to admit students to the 
Bar after sufficient examination had; the third to enforce professional 
discipline on those who had been already called. Lord Selborne, on the 
other hand, was of opinion that the Inns had no property which could 
be treated as private. In proof of this he referred to the Charter of 
King James, mentioned in Part I. of this article, as conclusive as 
regards the two Temples, and he contended that, although in the 
case of the two other Inns there was no proof of express trust, yet 
three were all so alike in other respects that a trust must be taken 
to be implied. 

The School of Law Bill was considered in Committee in May 1877 
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and ‘ reported ’ in the following June, but was not further proceeded 
with by its author, owing to the second reading of yet a third Bill, 
introduced by Lord Cairns and entitled ‘The Bar Education and 
Discipline Bill,’ which was, however, in its turn, withdrawn in the 
course of the same year. 

It very seldom happens that a scheme which has lain in abeyance 
for a very considerable length of time is revived in its old form ; it may 
be, therefore, assumed that the movement for establishing a general 
school of law, as a wholly independent institution, will not again 
come before the public. But the spirit which animated it is not 
dead, nay, it survives in as full force as ever. It has only ‘gone 
under’ in order to reappear in the second and more comprehensive 
movement to which I have already adverted, (namely, that for a 
Teaching University for London. It would not fall within the limits 
of these pages to examine in any detail the combination of circum- 
stances by which this movement has reached its present advanced 
stage. Suffice it to say that it had been long felt that so great and 
populous a city as London ought to possess an institution, or group 
of allied institutions, in which instruction in the larger fields of 
thought and activity should be accessible to all who might choose to 
avail themselves of it. The University of London is, as is well known, 
an examining body only. It has no direct connection with any 
teaching establishment, for, although both King’s College and 
University College are formally affiliated to it, this affiliation became 
only a name when, in 1858, the new Charter of the University threw 
open its examinations to the whole world, and attendance at a teach- 
ing institution ceased to be insisted on as a condition necessary fora 
degree in any of the faculties, medicine only excepted. The Associa- 
tion for promoting a University for London which should be fully 
equipped with a professorial staff, was formed in May 1884, one of 
its many objects being to bring about an alliance between the Uni- 
versity, in respect of its faculty of law, and the Council of Legal 
Education, as representing the Inns of Court. In 1886, this last 
idea was so admirably worked out in a letter addressed by the 
Executive Committee of the Association to the last-named Council, 
that a portion of it is worth transcribing. 


The Committee ventures to think that the work hitherto done for legal educa- 
tion by the Inns of Court, useful and fruitful as it has already been, is capable of 
an extension leading to still more important results. The lectures established by 
the Inns of Court for the benefit of their students, have done much in the way of 
direct instruction, and as much perhaps indirectly in the way of raising the general 
standard of legal study and teaching. Brought into connection with a more com- 
prehensive system, the instruction carried on under your direction would command 
a wider range of hearers ; it would assist in removing the ignorance that still pre- 
vails among the lay public as to the nature and functions of the Inns of Court, 
and it would tend to maintain the just weight and reputation in the country of 
those ancient and honourable Societies. To the proposed University it would be 
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of inestimable value that those Societies, already showing a long and illustrious 
collegiate history, should be intimately associated with its faculty of law, and bear 
therein the prevailing authority which would be their due. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no suggestion is made, or would be enter- 
tained by the Committee, to the effect of interfering in any manner whatever with 
the existing powers and functions of the Inns of Court as regards the right of Call 
to the Bar, or any other matter appertaining to the professional character of these 
honourable Societies, or the authority which they exercise over their members and 
the profession generally. By taking through the Council of Legal Education a 
leading part in constituting the faculty of law in the proposed University, the Inns 
of Court would in no way prejudice their perfect independence and ancient rights 
in all things affecting the Bar as a profession. 

Nothing could be more courteous, conciliatory, or appropriate 
than the form of this address. It was as courteously acknowledged 
on behalf of the Inns of Court—and there the matter ended. The 
Inns had appointed five professors, four of them had been provided 
with very handsome salaries, and what more could possibly be required ? 
Why not let well alone? Such was the feeling of the Benchers; so 
they and the Association parted and each went their several ways. 
The Inns, as already stated, greatly improved their educational 
system. The Association prosecuted its campaign with vigour and 
is now almost in sight of victory. Those who are familiar with the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1888, of which Earl Selborne was 
chairman (than whom no man more fit for the post could have been 
found in all England) ; with the proceedings before the Privy Council 
in the summer of last year, when the Draft Charter of the new Uni- 
versity was discussed, and the Inns of Court were conspicuous by 
their absence ; with the subsequent action of Gresham College ; with 
the discussions in the Press and in Parliament last spring ; and with 
the work of the ‘Gresham University Commission,’ which resumed 
its sittings in the middle of last October,—cannot doubt that some 
such University will be called into existence at no distant date, either 
by the grant of a supplementary charter to the University of London 
conferring on it teaching powers, or by the grant of an original 
charter on the lines of that applied for by King’s College and Uni- 
versity College, London. 

What will be the attitude of the Benchers of the Inns of Court in, 
say, 1893, when they are asked to make a further effort on behalf of 
the cause of legal education? I cannot think that it will be an atti- 
tude of obstruction, or even, as before, of passive resistance. Sundry 
internal changes have taken place during the last six years which 
afford some ground for believing that such an appeal, when again 
made, will be very differently received. With a view of showing why 
this should be so, let me, as a loyal member of the Council of Legal 
Education, only anxious, like my colleagues, that.we should do our 
best, first point out one or two defects in our existing teaching system, 
and then offer some suggestions, as to how they may be remedied 
without impairing in the slightest the ancient privileges of the Inns 
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or even wounding the susceptibilities of the most sensitive member of 
their governing bodies, 

A, There are two ways in which Law may be regarded ; two ways 
in which it may be studied. It may be studied as a science, founded 
on the same principles as the other sciences, as, in short, a philosophy 
of right and wrong applied to the practical phenomena of life. Law, in 
this aspect, is synonymous with Jurisprudence. It is not a purely 
empirical system, still less a mere set of rules evolved from the in- 
vestigation of a vast number of decided cases. It is not concerned 
with one country only; it demands an acquaintance with the legal 
systems of many countries. Law, in a word, in this aspect of it, is 
not professional, nor, it must be confessed, is it often lucrative ; it is 
scientific, unprofessional, and pursued for its own sake rather than 
for any remuneration it may bring. 

B. Law, in its second aspect, is not so much a science as an art. 
It is a path to official distinction and one of the most honourable 
means of livelihood. It is pursued, like most other professions, not 
for love, but for gain. 

C. There are several departments of legal learning, the knowledge 
of which is part of a liberal education, and of which few cultivated 
men care to be wholly ignorant. Such are Constitutional Law (so far, 
at least, as regards the relation between States in times of peace or 
war), the principles of legislation, &c., &e, 

D. There are other departments of legal learning which are the 
peculiar monopoly of the practising lawyer and with which no one 
but he need at all concern himself. To these belong the mass of our 
Acts of Parliament, and the decisions and dicta of our judges which 
are to be found embedded in upwards of 100,000 cases and scattered 
through some 2,000 volumes of Reports, 

With the Law denoted by A and C, experts of the professorial type 
are best fitted to deal, while that denoted by B and D is best ex- 
pounded by the professional lawyer who is in close touch with the 
current decisions of the Courts.° The Council of Legal Education is 
at present made up of judges and practising barristers, to the exclu- 
sion of a)l outsiders, The Board of Studies is composed of the same 
materia], and actually consists of two judges, six Queen’s Counsel, and 
three of the six Readers, It is obvious that neither such a Council nor 
such a Board, however eminent its members may be, is competent to 
undertake the superintendence of instruction in departments of 
learning with which the daily avocations of these members have little 
or nothing in common, What is wanted is the infusion of fresh 

5 This distinction between the professional and non-professional departments of 
law is so clearly recognised in the city of Battimore, U.S., that the two are there 
studied in separate institutions—the former at the University of Maryland, which 
confers on its alumni the degree of Bachelor of Laws; the latter at the Johns Hopkins 


University, which confers on its alumni the doctorate of Philosophy. The faculty of 
law in the new teachirg university should embrace both departments. 
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blood, and I maintain that there should be no limitation of the source 
from which the fresh blood is taken. ial 

In the Report of the Select Committee of 1846, referred to in a 
previous page, there occurs the following passage :— 


We are deficient in a most important class—the legists and jurists of the Con- 
tinent, men who, unembarrassed by the small practical interests of the profession, 
are enabled to apply themselves to law as a science, and to claim by their writings 
and decisions the reverence of their profession, not in one country only, but in all 
where such laws are administered, 


Can it be maintained that the standard of the legal teaching of the 
Inns of Court, even after all that has since been done to improve it, 
has been so raised as to supply this deficiency? Again, the same 
Report says truly that 


a proper system of legal education should meet the wants, not only of the 
professional, but also of the unprofessional student, 


The Inns of Court, through the Council of Legal Education, are making 
excellent provision for the former ; what, it may well be asked, are they 
doing to assist the latter ? 

Consider the matter from another point of view. A large and 
increasing number of Indian and Colonial students is admitted 
yearly to our Inns of Court. The proportion of those attending 


the lectures on the strictly professional subjects is about one-third 
of the whole attendance; in Constitutional and Roman Law it is 
somewhat higher. Now, these outsiders do not require to be in- 
itiated into the mysteries of our Real Property Law, or the details of 
our civil and criminal procedure. What they do want, is the best 
exposition of the general principles of Jurisprudence that they can 
get anywhere, and so much only of English law as is common to their 
country and ours. If they are minded, as they often are, to enter 
the lists against our English students and to compete for the prizes 
at the Inns in the hope of carrying back with them some mark of 
distinction in the shape of a ‘Studentship’ or Certificate of Honour, 
they have to go through the whole of the curriculum in order to 
achieve their object. The Oriental’s power of deglutition is, it must 
be confessed, enormous, but whether when he returns home he finds 
he has digested all that he has taken in is open to grave doubt. 
Would it not be better that he should receive the decoration of a 
university diploma, or a place in a university class-list, rather than 
that he should carry away with him many prizes designed for British 
consumption only—prizes, too, so large as to be of material assistance 
to many a British student who manages to secure them ? 

Again, we have seen that the Inns of Court, some twenty years 
ago, resolved to oppose the movement for a school of law on the ground 
that it proposed to place the education of the two branches of the 
profession under one management. The objection was at best a 
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merely sentimental one, and was contrary to the precedent of the 
olden time. Now that the Consolidated Regulations of January 1890 
allow a.solicitor of five years’ standing to be called to the Bar without 
delay, provided he (1) gives formal notice of his intention to change 
his line of business; (2) produces a certificate of character signed in 
a prescribed manner; and (3) passes the examination for Call, the 
objection would be an anachronism. The lectures at the Law 
Institution have been so little of a success in recent years that 
they were abandoned last month, and a new system of instruction 
substituted for them. This new system is certainly remarkable. 
It consists in the appointment of tutors in all the practical 
branches of law, who are to issue periodical letters to both London 
and country students containing suggestions for their course of 
reading, with hints as to the points to be noted and general advice, 
accompanied also by questions, the answers to which are to be written 
down from memory and returned to the tutors for correction and 
comment. In addition, each student is to have the opportunity of 
consulting, at stated times personally, or at any time by letter, on 
such matters as present difficulties to him. Besides the ‘ tuition by 
correspondence,’ the tutors are to hold classes and to examine those 
who attend them. 

This scheme, which is apparently modelled on that of ‘ University 
Correspondence College,’ whose London office is in Booksellers’ Row, 
shows a just appreciation of one of the law student’s needs, viz. that 
of detailed personal instruction, but I cannot think that, taken alone, 
it is at all satisfactory. Unless there is some mysterious influence at 
work which insulates the purlieus of Chancery Lane from the rest of 
the educational world, there must still be many learners for whom 
the old method of instruction would be at least equally beneficial, 
Why should not they, too, get what they want? Here, then, is an 
opportunity for the Inns of Court to step in. Let them throw open 
the doors of their lecture-rooms to all articled clerks, and thus revive 
the days when they sent ‘ Readers’ of their own to teach in the Inns 
of Chancery. The bogie ‘fusion’ will, of course, be trotted out. But 
it is ridiculous to suggest that there can be any real risk of ‘ fusion,’ 
even assuming it to be an evil, because two sets of learners meet on 
common ground for educational purposes. In Scotland, writers to 
the signet and solicitors are required to attend the same lectures and 
classes, yet no fusion has taken place, and no mischief whatever has 
arisen from the practice. 

But the argument cannot be allowed to rest here. If the Council 
of Legal Education is expanded in the way here suggested and is 
converted into a faculty of law attached to a teaching university, its 
teaching must not be confined to members of the legal profession. 
It must be open to any member of the public who cares to avail him- 
self of it. That this is so as regards what I have described as 
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scientific law is obvious, and it is equally true of practical or profes- 
sional law. How many young men engaged in commerce would be 
glad to learn more about bills of exchange and bills of lading than 
they can pick up by attending in a merchant’s office, or by poring 
over a dry legal text book? How many tenants for life and other 
limited owners of land would like to master, under intelligent guid- 
ance, the leading provisions of the Settled Land Acts with a view of 
ascertaning the extent of their powers over their own estates? How 
many directors of joint stock companies would willingly have their 
eyes opened as to the responsibilities of their office instead of having 
to undertake them blindfold, as they now frequently do to their cost ? 
A score of other illustrations might be given. Who could impart this 
knowledge to the layman better than the teachers of the Inns of Court, 
with whom it is the very breath of their nostrils? A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing—yes, to a fool or a madman, but a little knowledge 
of law is a necessity to a man of business and common sense. 

One or two words more to guard against misconception. The 
establishment of a Faculty of Law will not, as did Mr. Jevons’s scheme, 
in any way interfere with the exclusive right of the Inns of Court to 
determine, for themselves and by themselves, who shall, or shall not, 
be called to the Bar. Neither will it affect in any way their discipli- 
nary authority over their members after they have been so called. 
All this will be left precisely as before. Further, there need be no 
duplication of examinations. The Medical Act 1886 (49 and 50 
Victoria, c. 48) provides that an examination in medicine or surgery, 
held for the purpose of granting a diploma conferring the right of 
registration under the Medical Act (and therefore the right to practise) 
by any University in the United Kingdom, shall be a qualifying 
examination within the mearing of those Acts. It further provides 
that ‘any combination of any such university as aforesaid with any 
other such university or universities shall have the same effect.’ 
With this precedent before them, there is no reason why the Inns of 
Court should not accept diplomas granted by the ‘Teaching Univer- 
sity’ in any subject whatever, or by Universities such as those of 
Oxford or Cambridge, in part satisfaction of their own special require- 
ments. 

To sum up what has been here urged, I submit, in conclusion, for 
the consideration of the Managers of the Inns of Court as well as of 
the lay reader, the following general propositions :— 

(1) That it is expedient that a Teaching University in and 
for London should be established, having, amongst other Facul- 
ties, a Faculty of Law, and that such Faculty should be formed 
and endowed by the four Inns of Court. 

(2) That the teaching in this Faculty of Law should, subject 
to the general, but presumably formal, superintendence of the 
Senate of the University on which all the faculties would be 
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represented, be under the management of a Board of Studies 

elected by the four Inns of Court, with the addition of experts 

(not necessarily members of any Inn) in those branches of Juris- 
prudence which are of a non-professional character, and are of 
interest to laymen as well as to lawyers. 

(3) That lectures and classes, open to.all comers, should be 
set on foot by such Board of Studies, and should embrace both 
the scientific and the practical departments of Law. 

(4) That the Faculty of Law in the Teaching University 
should be empowered to enter into arrangements with any other 
University for holding, in conjunction with such other University, 
examinations in any department of Law whatever, so as not to 
put the student to the inconvenience of having to undergo more 
than one examination in the same subject. 

(5) That the existing distinction between a University 
degree in Law and a license to practise should be maintained, 
the Teaching University having authority to confer an academical 
legal degree, and the power of granting a license to practice, 
either as barrister or solicitor, remaining, as at present, with the 
Inns of Court and the Incorporated Law Society respectively. 

If the Inns of Court can be induced to accept the foregoing pro- 
gramme they will, I am satisfied, reap a threefold benefit. They will 
at once be relieved from all imputation of apathy and exclusiveness. 
They will be brought into line with the other higher educational 
institutions, which have of late been advancing by leaps and bounds 
within the metropolitan area; and they will add fresh dignity to 
their ancient Houses by enlarging their spheres of influence and 
usefulness. 
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A PICTURE OF THE PAST 


WHEN locomotion was difficult and costly, and the roads were both 
bad and unsafe ; when society was still suffering from past convulsions, 
and the arm of the law was as short as it was weak; when the 
smuggler and the footpad snapped their fingers at royal proclama- 
tions, and the genteel ruffian pinked his man and dared the gallows 
at the end of the crooked lane, women of necessity lived at home. 
She who wandered far afield was a marvel of courage and audacity, 
such as is now the adventurous lady who traverses Darkest Africa at 
the head of a caravan; or she who crosses the mountains of Persia in 
mid-winter, braving frost and fatigue, hunger, outrage, and robbery ; 
or she who cruises about the islands of the Pacific, making friends of 
the man-eating savages, who yet are no respecters of persons, In- 
deed, a long journey in England, a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years ago, was a service of so much peril and fatigue that only those 
who were obliged were bold enough to venture—piously making their 
wills and commending themselves to the care of God before setting 
out from York or Carlisle to London, or the still more perilous 
wildernesses of the South-West. Men of desperate fortunes ‘ took to 
the road’ as the surest way they knew to fill their purses ; and ‘stand 
and deliver!’ from the mouth of a masked highwayman, with the 
shining barrel of a horse-pistol thrust through the coach-window by 
way of emphasis, was what was only expected by those who adventured 
their property and lives in travel. Naturally, then, the voyaging 
woman was a rare phenomenon, and the sex in general had to be 
content with such enjoyments as the restricted sphere of home could 
be made to yield. 

In those bygone days women not only kept closer to home 
than they do now, but they also kept more in the house, spent 
fewer hours out of doors, and were entirely without those athletic 
games which modern habits deem necessary for feminine health and de- 
velopment. For their place of daily exercise they had the high-walled 
garden, where aromatic herbs and spiked lavender, clove pinks and 
gillyflowers, white lilies and damask roses bordered the spaces given 
up to berry-bushes and vegetables. To the side was the orchard, 
where walnut-trees and sweet chestnuts, filberts and cobnuts, were 
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mixed in with the cherry-trees and the apple-trees, the quinces, the 
pears, and the medlars, which gave to the household the winter 
supplies of fruit represented now by tinned peaches and preserved 
pine-anples. 

As they wandered about the trim walks and down the grassy 
paths which divided the garden into four equal parts, crowned by a 
spreading mulberry-tree ‘in the midst, these home-staying women 
knew as much pleasure in their own quieter and more stately way 
as perhaps their restless, rollicking descendants can command. Their 
interests were here, and here was their future occupation. The pink 
flush of apple-blossom presaged a good cider-year, or the reverse. 
The yield of berries, the clusters of scarlet currants, bespoke the 
amount of wine that would be made. Large purple plums ripening 
against the wall might give pies and puddings now, but, as with 
the smaller damsons, the bulk had to find their final cause in the 
preserving-pan. The sweet-water grapes growing on a sunny stretch 
of wall would be cut and strung on strings in the apple-loft, where 
the Catherine pears and Ribston pippins, the golden russets and the 
sweet pearmains, would be so carefully housed and sedulously watched. 
Statues of nymphs and ‘ heathen goddesses so fair’ adorned the shady 
walks. Grottoes and arbours were found in unexpected places ; and a 
Triton was sure to blow his conch-shell at the margin of a stagnant 
pool, which should have been a fountain. 

Miss and Madam paced up and down these walks and paths, in 
summer shielding their eyes from the sun with their open fans, in 
winter clad in cloth pelisses or short, fur tippets; and their sober 
wishes never learned to stray beyond the close-set limits which were 
all that the times allowed. If they did leave these safe precincts for 
a walk to the village, or through the flowery meadows and along the 
riverside, some discreet Abigail accompanied them ; and, maybe, some 
trusty serving-man protected both mistress and maid. As still in 
France and Italy, our ancestresses did not go about alone. At the 
worst, they had a companion of their own sex; at the best, one of 
the other sex, to guard them from bulls, dogs, gipsies, and, maybe, 
pretty gentlemen not over-scrupulous as to the law touching ab- 
duction. 

While young and unmarried a girl’s courtship was of the soberest 
kind. She and her Abigail might light on Master William sitting on 
a stile on the off-chance of her passing, disconsolate if doubtful of the 
issue, jubilant if he thought his suit was prospering with the parents, 
without whose consent no honest lover could hope to win his way. 
If the two did thus meet, Master William would be sure to pay his 
fair innamorata some fine compliment, beginning his speech with 
‘Madam,’ and accompanying it with a profound bow. To which she 
would reply by a deep courtesy and a pretty little half-coquettish 
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assumption of personal obligation, while making the supremacy of 
her sex distinctly felt. This meeting would be enough delight for a 
few days, the pace being slower than it is now, and time not so 
crowded with events. And, human nature being aconstant quantity, 
Abigail would in all probability diligently search the hedges for 
gooseberries in April, the while young Madam and her swain 
exchanged those formal courtesies to which bright eyes and young 
blood gave as much piquancy and meaning as belong to bolder words 
and more passionate demonstration. All this went in the approved 
way, provided that Master William had the wherewithal for settle- 
ments. For then, just as now, the girl’s wishes counted for very 
little against the guineas of her suitors. Between Master William, 
handsome, gallant, and slenderly endowed, and Tony Lumpkin, 
drunken, loutish, and well-plenished, no mother would hesitate. 
Master William’s personal claims to favour would weigh like so many 
feathers as against the other’s more solid pleadings, and Tony 
Lumpkin’s gold would cause all the graces, if impecunious, to kick 
the beam. 

This was when the courting was honourable ; but woe unspeakable 
befell the weak, fond wench who listened to some unprincipled Love- 
lace, and was by him induced to stoop to folly. Cut off from her family, 
she was discarded as one leprous and infectious. Her name was 
never spoken; her mother’s heart was steeled against her; her 
father’s curse lay heavy on her head; her sisters were taught to 
forget her, and to shudder when they remembered her ; her gallant’s 
life was not worth an hour’s purchase if her brothers could cross 
swords with him in the street, or meet him, flushed and roystering, at 
the tavern-door. She had exchanged the high-walled garden of 
family repute and honour for the desolation of sin and shame. She 
was emphatically dead to all her past and belongings, and the Lord 
have mercy on her sinful soul! There was no tampering with the 
Accursed Thing in those hard old times. The worth of women was in 
their purity ; and He who forgave the woman taken in adultery, and 
bore the Magdalene on His heart, had wrought as a God if you will, 
but had not set the step for men to follow. Even when repentant 
and forgiven, the Olivias of those resolute days had to bewail their 
folly in everlasting social twilight. They were never reinstated. 
They could not flaunt it in public as now, when modesty has lost its 
power and shame its significance, and the heroine of the Divorce 
Court is the lioness of the drawing-room. The harlot and adulteress 
were not then the ideals of washy sentimentalists; and to speak 
of them as Temples of the Divine would have been accounted 
blasphemy. > 

The life of a young girl in those simpler times had its full share 
of pleasure and decorous love, not to speak of the domestic duties 
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necessitated by the material conditions of society. Dances enlivened 
the winter; and the spacious family coach was half filled with straw, 
to keep the cold out and the warmth in. The rhythmic grace of the 
minuet showed off fine figures, and gave occasion for the display of 
an accomplishment which held high rank among a woman’s acquire- 
ments; while the liveligr gavotte and still livelier country-dance 
supplied that romping element which youth naturally loves and the 
manners of the time did not disallow. In summer there were jaunts 
to distant places—picnics they were called afterwards—and junket- 
ings in the hayfield, where syllabubs freshly made from the red cow 
standing in the midst, mighty draughts of home-brewed ale and 
modest little sips of home-made wine, foreshadowed the Badminton 
and champagne-cup of a later period. And at all times there were 
games : and forfeits ‘ cried’ by him who had the nimblest tongue and 
prettiest wit; when Miss blushed in a manner vastly becoming— 
‘ bridling ’ as she had been taught, and dropping her formal curtsey, 
standing upright and straight, keeping her hands before her and her 
elbows well in—as she redeemed her token and prepared to pay the 
price. Hot cockles; hunt the slipper; blindman’s buff—when the 
bandaged eyes were sure to see and the groping hands as sure to catch 
the right person; King and Queen on Twelfth Night; all sorts of charms 
and ‘sortes’ on All Hallows’ E’en—these were amusements as exhilarat- 
ing to the girls of those days as are our midnight balls and elaborate 
cotillons, our tennis tournaments and skating-rinks, our cricket 
matches, golf, and cross-country hunting days, without which so 
many would think life not worth living at all. It all depends on the 
Zeitgeist and to what one is accustomed ; and the Zeitgeist of those 
bygone days was satisfied with what it had. 

Dinners were not so much in the order of things as suppers. 
When they did take place, they were chiefly remarkable for the pro- 
fusion of heavy meats, which must have taxed the housewife’s culinary 
resources how to serve up again in a more appetising form than as 
cold remains. At these dinners healths were drunk and toasts were 
given ; and when, after the cloth had been withdrawn and the dessert 
set on, and the ladies had given their toasts as in duty bound, they 
were told they might ‘ command the house,’ they left on the pretty 
plea of ‘ going to prepare the tea-table for the gentlemen.’ Then the 
heavy drinking set in ; for this was the abominable blot on the manners 
of those times, with which the world has done well to dispense. Even 
Master William got fuddled, and the old squire undeniably drunk ; and 
the parson was ‘smoked’ with scant decency and less reverence ; and 
the pretty girls, with their red lips daintily wet with cowslip wine 
taken in thimblefuls, had to forego the attentions of their swains for 
the rest of the evening if they would not see human nature too 
broadly translated. Our forbears were fine, stalwart, honest gentlemen 
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enough—none more so—and we owe to them the English name some 
of us might honour more than we do; but they had their faults, and 
this of hard drinking was one of them. For which uncomely dance 
down the broad pathway of excess we, their more sober but more 
nervous descendants, are now paying that inexorable piper in insomnia 
and ‘suppressed gout.’ 

Suppers took the place of dinners where the young were concerned. 
Indeed, these suppers were what our late dinners are now, with this 
difference—that the fun of the fair began before and continued after. 
Less substantial and ponderous than the dinners, they were still sub- 
stantial enough. Healths were drunk, toasts given, and speeches 
made, all the same as at the earlier meal ; and those who had tunable 
voices sang without music the pretty little ditties of the time, one 
or two, maybe, taking up the air and turning it into an improvised 
part-song or glee—like to the improvised Eisteddfods got up in the open 
air at Welsh watering-places. The jokes might have been broader 
than modern manners allow; the mirth was perhaps more boisterous, 
the fun a little coarser; but the anecdotes were not insidiously 
immoral, and the masher sails nearer the wind than did his ruder 
forefather. Be that as it may, the entertainment served its turn. 
It made the young people, happy, and it amused the elders, and 
thus fulfilled the original end and aim of social gatherings. 
The cold formality of reciprocal ‘obligation’ was not so predomi- 
nant then as now; and society gained in heartiness what it lost in 
variety. 

Life then was both busy and concentrated. Domestic economy 
was a matter of supreme importance, commerce not having yet supplied 
the kitchen and the still-room. As everything had to be, done at 
nome, the mistress and maids were brought into a closer contact than 
they are now; and the duties of the young ladies were as accurately 
defined as those of Molly and Betty. There were fewer servants than 
in the modern rule, and there was less professional spirit and more 
domestic feeling. A country house was a kind of microcosm, for the 
most part self-supplied and self-sustained, yet needing forethought and 
judgment in laying in supplies from the outside. The butcher might 
bring in the beef, but the ‘ kill’ was not as we know it, and folk had 
totake what they could get. The mutton came from the home-farm, 
and the poultry-yard gave the eggs and fowls. The dairy was as 
much a matter of course as the flour-bin, the bread-pan, the beer- 
barrel, and the wash-tub. When a pig was killed, the family fed on 
spare-rib for as long as the supply lasted, and a ‘rich haslet by the 
fire’ was one of the most coveted delicacies of the occasion. The wide 
chimney received the hams ; the ‘sides’ went into the pickling-tub. 
Every good housewife knew how to make brawn and collared head as 
well as she knew how to make raisin wine and giblet pie—as well as 
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she knew how to make lemon cheesecakes and camomile tea; and 
the sausages and black-puddings were at least free from horseflesh, 
and of wholesome material all through. 

Every good housewife, too, knew all about baking and churning ; 
and what she did not do with her own hands she instructed her 
young servant to do, standing over her and ‘learning’ her till she 
was perfect in her lesson and able to go alone. But the mistress 
and the young ladies always kept certain things for themselves, as 
the preserves, custards, pastry, creams, and cakes of all kinds. The 
test of a good housewife lay in these things as well as in her mince- 
pies and plum-puddings at Christmas time, her lambs’ wool and her 
treacle-possets—as well as in the care that she took of the linen and 
silver, and the pains she was at to exclude moths and rust and mould 
and mice from the stores. By the way, had they any cockroaches and 
black-beetles in those days ?. Were they infested with red ants as we 
are now? Of rats and mice they had probably abundance ; of moths 
also; but these other abominations—were they in the list of archaic 
things not to be desired ? 

Every fortnight or so, perhaps even at longer intervals—though 
we never went so far as the French, who often have only two ‘ wash- 
days’ in the year, at six months’ interval—the house was in steam 
and soapsuds, with short tempers superadded. The young ladies 
were expected to assist in the ‘ getting-up’ of the fine things. The 
great ladies had gentlewomen’s gentlewomen, who were really humble 
companions, ready to take a hand at cards when wanted, going with 
the family in the lumbering old coach when out for an airing or on 
a journey, and at the same time deft in the getting-up of laces and 
fine linen, in the concoction of teas and tisanes from herbs and simples, 
while patient under the tyrannous tempers of their lady, to whom 
idleness and late hours gave the spleen, and tight-lacing the vapours. 
For more dainty employment still, there was that yearly addition to 
the jar of sweet-pot—pot-pourri or rotpot was also a frequent but 
less euphonious term—when damask rose-leaves, dried in the sun, 
mixed up with a handful of lavender and jessamine flowers, sweet- 
scented drugs and spices, a few bay-leaves and a sprinkling of bay- 
salt, made a persistent perfume for the rooms. This perfume was 
superior even to that given by oranges stuck full of cloves, bags of 
lavender pure and simple, and highly perfumed apples set on each 
side of the china ornaments—that shepherd and shepherdess mutely 
piping and untiringly dancing on the mantelshelf above the bright 
wood fire. Then there were the grave and delicate brewings of artful 
washes for the hair and face, like those on which the daughters of 
the dear old Vicar busied themselves, and for which Narcissa was 
really too ‘mild’ to ‘stew a child ;’ and there was that cross-stitch 
embroidery, executed chiefly on samplers, where purple and yellow 
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wedges symbolised the grapes of Eshcol, and a pious sentiment closed 
the ranks of letters and numerals. 

Fine needlework was a grand ‘ ploy’ in those home-staying days. 
It belonged to the indoor life of women, and it has gone with it. 
The modern woman does very little, if any, of that dainty ‘ white 
work’ which was once such a feature in the womanly life. If you 
want it, you must go to convents for it—the old association of the 
needle and the four walls still holding good. Our modern working 
women are deft at embroidery, which is generally more showy and 
effective than scientifically neat ; but we may look in vain for that 
exquisite carefulness of stitch which was part of the value of old-time 
needlework, and without which our ancestresses would not have thought 
anything wrought by the needle worth praise at all. A good deal of 
needlework of various kinds was done at home in those more primitive 
times. A few fashions, a year or two old, filtered into the country 
from London, and all the nice young wives and pretty misses were 
agog for the change of style. Then came the busy time for the local 
‘mantua-maker.’ She went from house to house, stopping at each 
for as long a time as madam and the young ladies needed her for the 
work which was to make old clothes as good as new. That well-worn 
bombazine was to be transmogrified into a négligée as modish as my 
lady Bellairs’ ; that purple paduasoy was to be brought out as a brand- 
new night-rail; that stately brocade, which would stand alone, was 
to be made to look as fresh as when it was bought by a few clever 
patches here, a breadth of gold lace there, a ruffle, or a knot of ribbon 
to hide the frayed parts which could not be taken away. And the 
feminine heart, which loves its wardrobe as a sailor loves his ship, or a 
soldier his sword, was soothed and rejoiced by this transformation of 
the old into the new, which the slower fashions of the time would 
keep good for a couple or three years more. 

The mantua-maker brought her own patterns. She had cribbed 
them from some modish madam’s Abigail not averse from this kind 
of petty larceny in the way of unauthorised imitation. She brought, 
too, the gossip of the countryside, carrying her wallet full of news from 
family to family, the contents increasing like a snowball as she travelled. 
Her arrival was the signal for arare fine time to these restricted lives, 
and gave a breath from the outside world more exhilarating perhaps 
than edifying. The young ladies sat with her, doing the less difficult 
and purely prentice parts of the work, like running the seams, 
making pipings, overcasting, hemming when properly basted, and 
setting on the gathers when told how and where. Like my lady’s 
gentlewoman, this peripatetic Worth held the middle distance between 
the servants’ hall and the parlour ; and she was specially careful of her 
dignity, with a ‘ Marry come up, you saucy jade!’ to any little Prue 
who dared to be either pert or familiar. 
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This close communion of work led toa certain friendliness between 
mistress and maid ; but, all the same, my lady kept up a disciplinary 
exercise of dignity. We see what the feeling was better, perhaps, in 
Swift than elsewhere ; but Addison and Steele, and inferentially Mrs. 
Delaney, show us the same kind of thing. The feudal spirit survived 
in the home long after it had died out elsewhere. Servants were 
emphatically ‘dependents,’ and the phrase ‘eating my bread’ em- 
bodied the obligations of serfdom and the rights of seigneurship— 
when a lord fed a wageless rabble on condition of their service when 
required. Even when wages were paid for work, and service was both 
voluntary and removable, this sentiment remained in force, and the 
mistress of the house was as absolute over her maids in the eighteenth 
century as she was in the seventeenth, when Mrs. Pepys beat her 
maid Mary for going home without leave. This high-handed kind of 
authority did not interfere with the friendly reunion of the whole 
household as one family, men and maids, and master and mistress, 
all taking part in those impromptu concerts which gave so much 
pleasure to the loose-lipped, merry-eyed lover of music and beauty. 
And, by the way, Pepys’s sister was a true prototype of the lady- 
help of modern days—is there really nothing new under the sun? 
—when he took her to live with them as a servant, not a sister, 
‘putting his foot down’ from the first on anything like an assump- 
tion of equality, and forbidding her to eat with them as their peer 
and companion. 

This feudal spirit being still in full force, mistresses were in their 
right to regulate their households on the absolute lines which then 
prevailed. Had they not done so, there would have been disorder 
unlimited, and they themselves would have failed in their duty and 
earned disesteem and disrespect. The idea of trades unionism was 
not yet born, and that of the old sumptuary laws and the fitness of 
fashions with station had not yet died. The length of the hiring 
strengthened the hands of the mistress more than those of the maid, 
and the impossibility of escape, together with the want of any court 
of appeal, helped to consolidate the authority of the head of the 
house and the mistress of the family. A year’s service was the 
shortest term of hiring. Afterwards, this came down to half a year, 
while now, half an hour’s notice serves the turn of our large establish- 
ments, and ‘this day month’ is the longest date thought necessary 
by the most conscientious servant or the kindest mistress. ‘This 
day month’ will sever the connection of twenty years, and no one 
has the right to feel aggrieved. But the old servants lived on for 
years and years in the same place—lived on till they married or died. 
In the North, at least, they took their master’s name, and were known 
as ‘ Birkett Tim’ or ‘ Southey Betty,’ their own surnames merged in 
this prefix and absolutely forgotten. And by this time the family 
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was ‘ours’ to them, and ‘ we’ did all that was wanted in the house, 
and enjoyed all that came that way, and brought up ‘our’ children 
and saw them married, ‘ Lord love them!’ and nursed the babies of 
those who only yesterday were babies themselves. 

In very old-fashioned houses the arrangements of the sleeping 
apartments were what one still finds in France. In the centre was 
the chamber of the master and mistress. Branching off on one side 
were the women’s rooms, to be approached only through this central 
and commanding chamber, and all opening one into the other, with- 
out independent doors giving on to the corridor. The maids slept 
farthest off, then the young ladies—as a rule, the youngest nearest 
to the parents. The men and boys were similarly disposed of on 
the other side. French houses of a certain, and the most general 
type, are constructed on the same idea. The daughter’s room can 
be entered only through the mother’s, and it would be impossible 
for well-conducted girls to sleep in the same corridor with the men. 
There is often a window or hatch between the mother’s room and 
the daughter’s, so that an eye can be kept on the girl at all times— 
the French mother having a profound dread of human nature, and a 
fixed belief in its evil tendencies, if left to itself. Some of us can 
remember that in our youth, without going to this extreme, it would 
not have been considered decent to mix up the boys’ rooms and 
the girls’ in indiscriminating propinquity. In all houses there 
was a slight attempt at segregation and the assignment of quarters ; 
and, unlike the modern system of ‘ General Post,’ when the smoking 
room itself is not sacred, where the men were the women did 
not go. 

In town, manners were freer and pleasures were more - fervid, 
perhaps more perilous. High play ruined many a fine lady in more 
than gold and jewels, and that ‘ last stake’ was not all a fancy sketch. 
But even then, and in town, well-brought-up girls were restricted in 
their amusements, and not taken too much to public places. To 
have taken them to such entertainments—analogously—as Ibsen’s 
plays would have been impossible. But with us no play is too 
risqué, no ballet too indecorous to exclude young girls, whom modern 
mothers make haste to initiate early into the mysteries of life, on 
the doubtful plea of thus being better able to take care of them- 
selves, and who for their own part, in their zeal to provide themselves 
with weapons of defence, drop that very thing which they say they 
want to protect. 

This is not saying that the literature of the last century and . 
ante was not coarser than ours. It was—infinitely, and, to us, almost 
inconceivably coarse. But it had not the maleficent moral influence 
that is to bé found in Ibsen and certain others. It spoke broadly of 
things as they were—openly of things natural, in a straightforward, 
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farmyard kind of way ; but it had no seductive sliminess, no artful 
suggestiveness about the sweetness of things sinful in themselves. 
It did not idealise the Abominable, and it did not warp the mind 
from reverence for the good by showing the evil as a higher, because 
a more ‘artistic,’ condition. Virtue was not then Philistinism, and 
sin was not art; and crimes which are to the moral world what 
sewer-bred rats are to the material, were not dragged forward from 
their filthy hiding-places, and tricked out in tinsel and paste, as 
though they were divine things for men to worship and admire. 
Good principles were still considered necessary for the fit ordering of 
society, and when these fell slack and evil consequences ensued, there 
was lamentation and dismay, not idealisation and a kind of fuliginous 
apotheosis. And the young were under the control of their parents. 
If the time had passed for the nips and bobs and pinches which 
poor Anne Askew had to undergo, the time had not come for the 
emancipated girl who owns no law but her own desire, and who, 
living with neither guidance nor control, buys her experience in the 
very dearest market which a woman can frequent. 

Now the whole spirit as well as the programme of life and habits 
is completely changed. Not one characteristic of those past times 
remains with us. Good and bad together have been swept into the 
great abyss, and in both our improvement and deterioration we are 
equidistant from the starting-point we have considered. Increased 
facilities for locomotion and for intercommunication have changed 
our views as much as our ways. The supply has created the demand, 
and because it is so easy to leave home, no one desires to stay in it. 
From the highest to the lowest, we all rush about the world, some 
with a longer, some with a shorter tether. Ladies go to Central 
Africa ; servants travel from London to Glasgow or Exeter, Dublin 
or Paris, according to the place where their parents live, and think 
less of the journey than their great-grandmothers thought of a walk 
five miles off to the next valley. To spend the winter in Palermo or 
Luxor counts as an ordinary incident in an ordinary life; and the 
ehief desideratum in taking a house and making a home is the ease 
with which it can be left. 

Then, commerce has invaded the house from garret to basement, 
and things are made by wholesale providers which once were part of 
the individual ordering. No one bakes at home, brews at home, 
washes at home. No one makes brawn or collared head, for no one 
fats pigs for home consumption. All go to the butcher, and the 
family buys ‘ York hams’ warranted ‘ home-cured.’ A few girls with 
short allowances, and a few industrious, home-staying women, make 
their own dresses, and there still are to be found a few seamstresses 
who go out by the day ; but the rule is—the best dressmaker to be 
had for love or money; and even the servant who makes her own 
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frocks is an exception. The democratic spirit of the age has 
destroyed the last lingering remnants of the old sumptuary laws 
which were once so stringent; and Molly looks like Mildred, and 
unless you see the hands, the difference between the two—on Sunday 
—is very slight indeed. 

Maids are now professional rather than domestic, and their 
‘place’ is not their home. Ladies have delivered the whole essentials 
of housekeeping into the hands of their servants; and beyond con- 
sulting with cook as to the day’s dinner, and paying the bills when 
they are given to her, the mistress has but little to do in the home 
where once she was the moving-spirit and absolute controller. The 
house-linen belongs to the housemaid ; the silver and glass are in the 
care of the butler; cook is responsible for the supplies; the nurse 
knows all about the children, and does with them pretty much as she 
likes—the mother knowing nothing; and too often in the nursery, as 
always in the kitchen and the garden, the mother and mistress is 
allowed only on sufferance and by grace of the presiding power. The 
gardener brings in such fruit, vegetables, and flowers as he permits 
the family to have ; and she would be a bolder woman than most who 
should consider the greenhouse her own, or hold the right of free 
warren among the flower-beds. Things which used to belong ex- 
clusively to the mistress and young ladies are now bought at the 
nearest chemist’s or grocer’s; and patent medicines have put those 
various teas and tisanes out of favour, just as home-made wines are 
obsolete. 

There is little or no fine white-work done at home, and the bride, 
like the mother-expectant, prefers to buy her outfit of linen 
machine-stitched rather than hand-sewn, compounding for inferior 
material with the delightful sense of freedom from an irksome task. 
So with the layette, which only women of the old-fashioned kind, 
instinct with natural impulses, find a pleasure in making and admiring. 
For the most part, the modern woman buys it all ready made; and 
does not love to look at it even when she has got it. She generally 
prefers lawn-tennis or the hunting field. 

The consequence of this radical change in the material conditions 
of domestic life has been the letting loose all those feminine activities 
which once went into the good conduct of the house. Hence have 
arisen those crowds of political Wild Women who think to ‘set the 
world on fowre stoups,’ and who propose to themselves and society to 
make a good job of all those things where men have blundered. 
Facing them everywhere is their own peculiar difficulty—the servant 
question, with which they are confessedly unable to cope; but the 
woman who has lost touch of her servants, who is defied by Molly 
and deceivel by Betty, and who is swept along the stream of 
economic tendencies, as a straw is swept along the current of a 
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river, is very sure that she can fitly influence and featly direct 
treaties and enactments on which depend the integrity of empires 
and the honour of nations. 

The unrest of the day has penetrated far deeper than the mere 
habits of society, important as is the change herein wrought. The 
souls of women are tormented as by demons because of the idleness 
in which they live since the invasion of the universal provider took 
from them all their domestic duties. Their energies demand the 
sustenance of work. Hence, having none of their own, they have 
turned tothe occupations of men; and, in a certain clique, the more 
thoroughly they can unsex themselves, mentally and morally, the 
more honour they gain and the more stir they create. All the old 
emblems that once symbolised a beautiful womanhood are now obso- 
lete and laid by. Their old virtues are as extinct as the volcanoes of 
the moon. The walled garden is laid level with the high road, and 
the once safe enclosure is open for all the passers-by to visit. Seclu- 
sion, obedience, restraint, modesty, have gone by the board, and 
the ramping qualities of coarsely heroic adventuresses have taken 
their place. For the race of heroines has not died out. Setting 
aside those garish globe-trotters who are to the real thing what marsh 
lights are to beacon fires, we have still among us those grand and 
noble women who in times of peace can be quiet, loving, and domestic 
—and who when called on to act can be heroines as sublime as the 
world has ever seen. But these great occasions occur but seldom, and 
the day of small things is always with us, For one real heroine we 
have a hundred homasses; and for one woman of clear insight and 
calm judgment we have a hundred hysterical busybodies, who cry out 
against the ducklings when they take to the water, and call men and 
gods to witness to the mare’s-nest found among the reeds, We cannot 
put back the hand of Time, and it must needs be that manners, 
customs, and thoughts change with the ages. The ultimate of all 
these changes is doubtless for good, but the transition time is ungainly. 
The best women of the future will be as noble as the best women of 
the past, but the manifestation will be different, and the rank-and-file 
are not so sure to come right. At all events, the exchange from those 
demure and home-staying women, dutiful, respectful, self-restrained, 
and innocently coquettish, to the modern overflow of restless discon- 
tent and brazen wildness, is not wholly delectable, and we might have 
done better. Doubtless, here as elsewhere it is that distance by which 
the view becomes enchanted and beautiful. Still, the gentlewomen of 
the past were oftentimes very lovely. That high-walled garden where 
purple plums ripened in the sun, and gillyflowers and jessamine, clove 
pinks and damask roses decked the borders—where the children played 
in safety, and the pretty girls mused in sweet security—that high- 
walled garden had its charms, though these were not those of the 
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streets and the racecourse. At least it kept the young maid free 
from that contact with the vice and misery of the world which 
now our unmarried girls look on as their assigned privilege ; and be- 
tween adding to the ‘sweet pot’ and making a book on the Derby— 
setting a wash for the face to simmer on the hob and smoking 
cigarettes with the men—calling Master William ‘Sir’ and Algy 
‘dear boy’ or ‘chappie ’—we for our parts prefer the former, as 
daintier, sweeter, more picturesque, and more refined. 


E. Lynn Linton. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MORALITY OF ‘VIVISECTION’ 


I 


THE question of the value and character of scientific research, when 
carried out on living animals, has recently been aroused by an 
attempt on the part of the enemies of Science to entrap the influence 
of the Church. For this purpose the active portion of the antivivi- 
sectionist agitation contrived to have the matter referred for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Church Congress at Folkestone. The 
terms of the reference are not a little peculiar, and appeared to be 
still more so to those who are not acquainted with the wise regula- 
tions under which the debate of matters commonly regarded as extra- 
clerical is carried on in the Church Congress. The reference ran 
thus :— 


Do the interests of mankind require experiments on living animals; and if so, up 
to what point are they justified ? 


I say that the terms of this reference are peculiar, because there is 
no direct mention of the interests of the lower animals, and yet it is 
difficult to say which has benefited most by ‘ vivisection,’ man or his 
congeners. The reference ought to have run thus: ‘Do the interests 
of mankind and of the lower animals require experiments on the 
latter,’ &c., &e. 

It is certainly quite impossible to calculate how much life, how 
much pain and suffering has been saved to the lower animals by 
the experimental investigations made by bacteriologists into their 
infectious diseases, diseases which used to sweep them off by 
hundreds and by thousands. Even our knowledge of the disease 
‘rabies,’ the dread of humanity, the scourge of the Carnivora, was most 
crude, inaccurate, and remedially useless until M. Pasteur, by the 
laboratory researches of a few months, made known to us the real 
nature of the malady, revealed the secret working of its poison, and 
discovered the means of saving fourteen out of fifteen persons doomed 
to die of the disease. 

Yet, clinically and popularly, the disease has been known for 
certainly two thousand years to spread its fell ravages among, if not 
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the most useful, certainly the most faithful, of animals. To leave 
out the general interests of animals, therefore, in the discussion of 
such a question was a peculiarly unfortunate error. 

The reference, it will be seen, is strictly divided into two parts : 
first the utility, secondly the morality of experiments scientifically 
carried out on the lower animals. When the reference was published, 
great exception was taken by many leading medical men to the first 
part of it on the incontestable ground that persons unacquainted with 
the technical details and requirements of physiology, pathology, 
medicine, and surgery could not be expected to discuss such a 
question with advantage to themselves or to their subject. 

I think myself that this criticism, though perfectly sound in 
itself, is not absolutely just to the executive of the Church Congress. 
The very ordinations of the Congress show distinctly that what is 
asked of those taking part in the discussion is that they shall, so far 
as they can, contribute to the knowledge of the meeting, and that, 
for instance, if medical men were invited to speak to the present 
question, that they should either impart information on the question 
of utility of research, or point out where irrefragable opinions and 
facts of assured accuracy on the subject can be consulted and obtained 
by the otherwise uninformed. - This duty Dr. Wilks, Dr. Ruffer, and 
myself endeavoured to fulfil so far as was possible in the very few 
minutes available. 

The opinion of the medical profession on the question both of 
utility and morality of experiment in this and all countries is unani- 
mous, for the three or four medical men in opposition who safely 
hazard themselves in writing to the general newspapers have never 
dared to openly profess what they call their beliefs when the’ ques- 
tions involved were raised before public meetings of their colleagues 
who alone could expose them. Mr. Lawson Tait was invited, for 
instance, on behalf of the anti-vivisectionists, to speak at the Church 
Congress. He accepted, but later withdrew his name.' Although 
he withdrew himself he had the hardihood to write to the Birming- 
ham Daily Post two days before the meeting, saying, ‘I have been 
excluded (I certainly have not withdrawn) from the Congress,’ 

Serious as the foregoing facts are, there is one more point in this 
connection not without its ludicrous aspect. In 1889 the Antivivi- 
sectionist Society endeavoured to collect money from their supporters 
to start a hospital—termed the Shaftesbury Hospital—in which the 
patients were to be treated by doctors who disapproved of experimental 
science, but in the circular it was advertised that the treatment 
would be 


1 The reason why he withdrew is not pertinent to my present point, but in 
common fairness to the executive of the Congress it should be stated that it is con- 
tained in a correspondence which Mr. Tait has been challenged by the Bishop‘ of 
Dover to publish in the daily press,"needless to say with negative result. 
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in accordance with the highest medical and surgical knowledge of the time, 
and it will be an especial object to avoid all methods of treatment founded upon 


experiments on animals. 


Thus these persons deliberately intended to make free use of the 
knowledge gained by science while at the same moment they paraded 
their hostility to it and unbelief in the facts they secretly purposed 
to use. Nevertheless they collected some 2,000/. towards the scheme. 

But the point I wish to lay stress on is the reason why this 
characteristically anti-vivisectionist plan broke down. The reason 
is not far to seek—they could not get a medical staff! 

The main part of the reference to the Congress was, of course, 
that which the Church might pre-eminently be considered able to 
deal with, viz. the morality of research. 

The reference very properly took note of the fact that a number 
of fundamental discoveries of benefit to mankind having been made 
by experiments on animals, the question of morals chiefly concerns 
the issue as to how far such researches might properly be extended. 
Now in the first place I desire to protest most strongly against the 
position arbitrarily taken by Bishops Barry and Moorhouse that it 
is possible, nay even moral, to discuss the question of morality of the 
purpose and means to effect an object without reference to the utility 
of the object itself. Both the bishops disproved their own assertions 
by bringing in the matter of utility when it served their own 
purpose. 

While for the purpose of dialectics it is possible to separate 
morality and utility, it is impossible to perform this operation when 
dealing with mundane affairs and questions of daily living and dying. 
Though the bishops refuted themselves in this their own department, 
there are many important points raised in their treatment not only 
of this subject in the abstract, but also by their allusions to the 
profession that relies on the science they oppose, and a few of these 
I desire now to touch upon. 

To begin with, the bishops, and especially Bishop Barry, isolated 
themselves from the rest of the Church in their attitude towards 
the medical profession. 

The position of the two professions is one of natural harmony 
and loyal co-operation. The business of both is to further the best 
aims of our civilisation and social life, and this has been accomplished 
by mutual respect and help. Bishop Barry has attempted to raise 
discord where none existed, by stigmatising the medical profession 
in terms which cannot be explained away. In the paper of this 
speaker, the meeting learnt with surprise and shock, that the 
medical men they personally knew were demoralised and degraded, 
and that their unanimous expression of gratitude to science was but 
an exhibition of ‘ arrogance.’ 
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Such language on the part of a bishop when directed against men 
of honour and repute, only discredits its utterer ; but, manifesting as 
it does a scarcely conceivable contempt for science, it may become a 
practical danger to the public. In the first place it naturally excites 
animosity. No profession is more sensitive than the medical to any 
charges against the honour of its work. In the second place, as the 
public trusts that a man occupying the honoured position of bishop 
is thoroughly acquainted with at least the groundwork of scientific 
knowledge, and the objects and character of scientific men, his dicta 
justly assume a very special importance. 

Although while at King’s College Bishop Barry must have known 
and, we hope, rejoiced in the brilliant additions to the science of 
physiology made in the laboratories of that institution by Professors 
Ferrier and Yeo, and although he must have repeatedly been brought 
into contact with the methods and objects of physical science, yet 
it would seem that such experience has left no impression on his 
mind. 

A melancholy instance of this was recently afforded when he 
nearly shipwrecked the Church of England Temperance Society by 
being deceived by the specious statements of some American quacks 
advocating a ‘ gold cure’ for intemperance. Fortunately the prompt 
action of the Bishop of London averted this grave danger to a noble 
cause. 

It is not easy at this stage to discuss the full difficulty of Bishop 
Barry’s position ; for although, in response to a question from me, 
he stated (vide the Times of the 21st of October) that his paper would 
be published in extenso in the Guardian on the 12th of October, 
it was not, as a matter of fact, published till the 19th; and on 
examination of that journal I find that, so far from being in extenso, 
every single passage involving matters of fact has been cut out. No 
explanation of this has been received by me yet, although several 
days have elapsed, and I hesitate, therefore, to comment upon it. 
But I must now refer to the matter to which I have already publicly 
drawn attention, and which of itself most gravely affects Bishop 
Barry. The matter in question is the manner in which he plunged 
into this agitation and embraced widely and unquestioningly every 
one of the accusations which form the stock in trade of the agitation. 
Are we to believe that any educated man can do this without 
harm to his moral character or without serious damage to his 
reputation ? 

But further, it really is a point for the public to decide whether 
the joining of this agitation does not of necessity place a man in a 
false position, and tempt him in consequence to try by unworthy 
means to maintain himself in what he feels to be an untenable 
position. Take, for example, Mr. Hutton. In his capacity as Editor 
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of the Spectator he appeared on another day at the Church Congress. 
as the author of a paper on Ethics, 

Mr. Hutton in the Spectator of the 22nd refers in an editorial to 
my recent emposé of his chief’s or rather chieftainess’s methods of 
action and omits the gravamen of my charge while describing her 
conduct as ‘frank.’ He advisedly avoids reference to deliberate 
omissions, for he is guilty in that himself, since, as I showed at the 
Church Congress, he has for years systematically refused to avail 
himself of the opportunities in his power to learn what experi- 
ment is, and consequently has, in the meantime, made himself the 
instrument for the suppression of the truth. But Mr. Hutton’s 
Ethics take him further. In this same editorial he categorically 
states what is not the fact, for he asserts that I have made the 
allegation that certain statements were false, ‘ neither arguing nor 
producing evidence.’ Those who will take the trouble to refer to the 
originals will find that the exact contrary is the case. 

Can such a writer be seriously regarded as fit to express opinions 
on Ethics ? 

The excuse usually made for such men in a matter involving 
sentiment is the so-called charitable admission that they are ‘only 
a little weak.’ Well, I would ask, is it charitable to make such an 
excuse ? 

Of all virtues charity demands that the truth, even if not 
published, should at least be acted upon. 

And so, conversely, we have a right to ask that no charity should 
be extended to a man who so guides his actions that he may avoid 
being obliged to publish the truth. 

With such enemies and with such weapons raised against science 
(which is truth), the result of a public contest was what might have 
been expected. 

But it is quite evident from the surprise which is exhibited by 
non-medical witnesses of the result of the discussion at the Church 
Congress, that the methods by which the anti-vivisectionist con- 
troversy has been carried on, ever since its commencement, have come 
as a revelation to many of the general public. 

It is not a little extraordinary that this should be so, seeing that 
from time to time the actions and statements of the leaders of this 
agitation have been repeatedly exposed in the public press. 

Of course, it would not be surprising if this ignorance had been 
confined to the readers of low-class newspapers, or to politicians of a 
certain creed, who rely on sentiment rather than fact for the hustings 
breeze which is to waft them into power. 

But what is felt at the present time by medical men and physio- 
logists is the gratuitous injustice which is done them by a certain 
‘superior’ set. Thus there are a very large number of persons who 
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express themselves freely, and in perfect sincerity for the moment, 
on a subject, condemning vigorously what in the next minute they 
gratefully adopt. Sometimes such so-called inconsistency is so 
glaring as to make the object of the conduct unmistakably clear. But, 
on the other hand, there are persons who it is evident only act in this 
way from sheer lack of power to view two similar and even interdepen- 
dent facts from a common standpoint of moral judgment. Thus the 
late Mr. Browning once expressed himself to me as greatly interested 
in the psychological aspect of Professor Ferrier’s discoveries in brain 
physiology and wonderful extension of Professors Hitzig and Fritsch’s 
discovery of cerebral localisation, and he sought to learn the latest 
acquirements of this branch of science. Yet it evidently did not 
occur to him for one moment that in such questioning he was 
traversing his own position as the possessor of one of the few honoured 
names lent to the anti-vivisectionist agitators, and, as may be sup- 
posed, liberally used by them. 

Some persons of this calibre are apt to claim that their ideas 
alone are moved by humanity, as though they possessed a monopoly in 
this particular exercise of moral virtue. This is, curiously enough, 
particularly the case with regard to the facts of biological science. 
Whereas the great secret which interests all mankind is the nature 
of life, and whereas there is no one human being who does not feel 
that for him personally everything that would tell him more of life 
and living tissue is of value and, let us add, of utility, nevertheless 
there are some who, while yet profiting thereby, find themselves able 
to depreciate the motives and even the morals of those scientists who 
are content to labour at the apparently thankless task of clearing up 
recondite points. 

This leads me to take advantage of this occasion to say one word 
with regard to the way in which the public at this present are apt to 
look on biological research, carried out on living animals. Until the 
influence of several generations of board school and high school edu- 
cation is felt, it is hopeless to expect that the majority will fully 
appreciate the importance which may be concealed in one insignificant 
fact of science. Concrete examples of this have been given again and 
again. Discoveries which were regarded as most trivial, sometimes 
even by their discoverer, have proved to embrace the germ of what has 
ultimately developed into the greatest boon to humanity and to the 
lower animals. Though with all this experience before them, the 
people of this country have never adequately recognised the immense 
importance of fostering abstract science. Abroad we see the grandest 
efforts made, more especially in Germany, to advance not only applied 
science, but also theoretical and abstract science, the wise rulers of 
such nations knowing well that the latter is but the foundation stone 
of the former. In fact, the miserable spirit of cwi bono ? finds, we fear, 
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its highest development within our shores. Most true is this of 
biology. Fortunately now there is hardly a university which does 
not possess a thoroughly equipped physiological laboratory, for the 
study not merely of the requirements of the medical student, but also 
for the advancement and furtherance of pure physiology on both its 
physical and chemical sides, but this is only an instalment of what 
ought and must be done. 

Just as we are told that ‘an evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign,’ so the same criticism may very properly be 
passed on those who, when science presents them with a new fact, 
always ask, What is the good of it ? how can it be immediately made 
to serve my ends? Such uninstructed and almost mercenary ques- 
tioners are to be found in every rank, in every class of life, and in 
every age: we shall have them always with us. It does, however, 
seem incomprehensible that such beings should be so purblind as not 
to recognise that scarcely a single great discovery has been made in 
biology, save by the most careful collocation of scattered truths and 
very laborious investigations, and that the sudden and instantaneous 
finding out of an isolated new fact only occurs to exceedingly few 
observers. 

Even the full appreciation of this truth has perhaps only been 
reached by some biologists comparatively recently. Certain it is that 
the amount of research work, whether to solve the problems of health 
or cruel puzzles of disease, has greatly increased, even within the 
last ten years. Unquestionably, of all epochs, the last thirty years 
have seen the most striking change in the applied sciences of medicine 
and surgery, and equally unquestionably this change is due to the 
scientific spirit which is abroad, not only metaphorically speaking 
but in part literally so. The development of that marvellous principle 
of surgery known from its discoverer, Sir Joseph Lister, including 
as its central idea the destruction or exclusion of those living or- 
ganisms which M. Pasteur had found to be the agents of chemical 
fermentation, was purely the outcome of scientific research in the 
hands of an experimental investigator. Three points are most note- 
worthy in this discovery—the saving of life, the prevention of pain, 
and the permitting a rapid extension and infinite improvement in 
the treatment of surgical diseases and in operative surgery itself. 
But this vast work of humanity is at this time made the object of 
unscrupulous attack and misrepresentation by the anti-vivisectionists. 

Such an instance ought to be a perennial example of the fatuity 
of the eternal demand for so-called practical results, and to be a striking 
object-lesson of the fact that what is contemptuously styled a useless 
result of abstract research to-day may to-morrow be the corner-stone 
of an elaborate scheme of applied science. 
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Fruitful as the Church Congress is in good work, it has been of 
really inestimable service in enabling the public to judge for them- 
selves the bearing which the question of the morality of experimental 
research has upon abstract science and applied science respectively, 
and further it has afforded a fresh and very prominent occasion‘ for 
the renewed demonstration of the unscrupulous methods of anti- 


vivisectionism. 
Victor Hors.ey. 
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II 


The discussion of the morality of Vivisection at the Church 
Congress of 1892 must remain a memorable event in the minds 
of those who took part in it, nor is it likely to be forgotten by the 
large class of people who take an interest in scientific pursuits. The 
debate soon narrowed itself into a discussion on the morality or im- 
morality of experimentalists and anti-science fanatics respectively, 
and the question whether experiments were morally justifiable or not 
was scarcely touched on by any of the speakers. It was impossible 
that this could have been otherwise, for experimentalists and non- 
experimentalists had no common basis to start on. 

It appears strange that the question of experimentation on 
animals should have been brought forward at all at a Church 
Congress ; for, as I shall show presently, it is not possible to dis- 
connect the morality of this subject from its utility, and the utility 
of experimentation is a point on which the general public is hardly 
competent to form an opinion. Before medical men and clergymen 
can discuss this subject in a truly scientific manner, it is essential 
that the latter should know something about the question they are 
discussing. At the present moment the general public, and more 
especially the prelates who denounced us at the Congress, are in 
utter ignorance as to how experiments on animals are performed. 
When challenged before the Congress to give us the facts on which 
some of our opponents based their assertions, all they were able to do 
was to refer their audience to the notorious work now exposed by my 
friend Horsley. Their position in the matter is somewhat parallel 
to that of the boy who is getting the worst of it in a pugilistic 
encounter: ‘ You hit me,’ says the boy, ‘ but just wait until I tell my 
mother.’ So the bishops who could not answer our challenge merely 
referred us to their lady-champion. It would appear, indeed, that 
some dignitaries of the Church trust to a woman for their facts, and 
on this slender foundation denounce from the pulpit men with whose 
works they are totally unacquainted. 

The agitation against experimentation on animals might influence 
the opinion of the better class of people, if only its leaders could show 
that they had honestly studied the question, and also if they could 
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substitute some other method of investigation to take the place of 
that they wish to overthrow. 

The anti-scientific spirit which pervades some of our opponents 
is well shown in some of their publications. Like the uninstructed 
of all countries, they reject what is based on a solid foundation of 
facts, whilst they tenaciously cling to some charm or fetish ; they 
object to treatment based on scientific principles, only to take up 
with some audacious form of quackery. We find the Rev. T. P. 
Wright ridiculing rational forms of preventing hydrophobia, but 
diligently advertising Bouisson’s sweating treatment of that disease 
even after this treatment has been proved by experiment to be use- 
less. We find Lady Paget and others speak of science with scarcely 
veiled contempt, and at the same time call attention to the mira- 
culous cures of Mattei. We hear of Bishop Barry running down 
science, and then becoming the champion of a quack cure for in- 
temperance; and we find their favourite newspaper showering 
curses on medical men, and on the same day giving a free advertise- 
ment to a notorious bone-setting ‘professor.’ Inconsistent to a 
degree, they ridicule established remedies, but allow themselves to 
become the dupes of impostors. One might feel inclined to laugh at 
such vagaries, were it not that the free advertisement given by our 
opponents to such quack medicines—harmless enough in themselves 
—-prevents the unfortunate victims from making use in time of other 
and efficient remedies. Truly, it isa terrible responsibility for any man 
or any woman so to play with human life. 

The Bishop of Manchester’s speech is one which requires a few 
words of comment, for, of all our opponents, he is the one whose 
opinion will carry weight with wavering persons. His remarks were 
certainly striking, but I cannot allow that they were logical or even 
worthy of his eminent position. He began by stating that he knew 
something about morals, and that his morals differed toto calo from 
those of Professor Horsley ; for whereas, in Professor Horsley’s opinion, 
the highest morality was to search for truth for truth’s sake, in the 
Bishop’s opinion it lay in the service of love to God and man and all 
creatures. With all due deference to one so well qualified to speak 
on such a subject, I submit that the eminent prelate was rather 
putting the cart before the horse. ‘The service of love to God, man 
and all creatures’ is a somewhat lengthy mode of expressing what a 
plain-speaking man would call ‘doing one’s duty,’ and I am unable 
to comprehend how a man (and a medical man especially) can do his 
duty to God, man, and animals, without first seeking to know the truth. 
The service of love to man surely includes the curing of the sick, the 
prevention of disease, the relief of suffering, and the various duties of 
doctor and nurse. True knowledge enables us to fulfil such duties 
whilst giving the least possible pain ; and the acquiring of knowledge, 
the searching for truth, is likely to enable us to render efficiently those 
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services to men and animals, So that—as a matter of fact—Professor 
Horsley’s morality includes that of the lord bishop, just as the greater 
includes the less. 

‘ The law of sacrifice is the law of life,’ wrote Sir Andrew Clarke. 
Yes! the law of sacrifice of oneself and of others: for it is a law of 
Nature that if life is to be maintained at all, each individual must 
sacrifice himself for others, and others for him. Everyone, willingly 
or unwillingly, helps in sacrificing others (both man and animals) 
for his own benefit. The State which supports the Church of which 
our opponent is so distinguished a member, is obliged to sacrifice 
men and animals every day for the good of the nation. The soldiers 
who perish in war, the diplomatic agent killed by yellow fever, 
the sailor whose life is shortened through hardship, all sacrifice them- 
selves for others, and are sacrificed by them. And the Bishop of 
Manchester ought to have known that the medical profession in 
general, and more especially the experimentalists, are the last men 
in the world who ought to be accused of cowardice and want of self- 
sacrifice. Only lately Dr. Tylden died of the disease he was investi- 
gating; and I could add four examples of death, and many more of 
men crippled in the laboratory by their devotion to research for the 
relief of suffering. 

Should the bishop answer that man has no right to sacrifice 
animals because the latter have no power of expressing their opinions, 
I would reply that animals, having received benefits from man, must 
help man in his struggle for life. Every day we inflict acute 
suffering on animals (not for food) but to protect our material 
interests. No one will deny that at the present moment war is 
occasionally inevitable. The Church recognises this, and lends its 
moral support to such a state of things by appointing army chaplains. 
I have known a military man use very bad language because I took 
the blood-pressure of a chloroformed rabbit, and yet the same gallant 
colonel fought valiantly and sacrificed his men and hundreds of horses 
for ‘the good of his country.’ To sacrifice himself and his men was 
well and good, but how about the horses which remained in a mangled 
condition on the battlefield, and which suffered torture for weeks ? 
Did they willingly sacrifice themselves for the good of their country ? 
An anti-vivisectionist warrior, if logical, must, in future, mount him- 
self and his men on safety tricycles. 

In the same way the members of the anti-science party—to be 
logical—should join the ranks of the Vegetarian Society. This 
objection drew forth one of the most illogical and egotistical utter- 
ances ever heard at a public meeting. ‘I eat animal food be- 
cause I find it necessary to keep up this big voice of mine,’ said the 
Bishop of Manchester. How very hard pressed he must have been 
when he thought of that answer: he eats meat in order to keep his 
voice—forsooth ! Quite superfluous! is not the president of the 
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Vegetarian Society an excellent speaker? and in the animal kingdom, 
the strongest voiced animals are herbivorous. The bull, the stag, the 
donkey lack not in strength or richness of tone, and yet I believe 
that meat is not a staple of their diet. Granting, however, that the 
human voice requires animal food, by all means let our opponent con- 
sume the best and juiciest of meats ; but if the maintenance of his voice 
justifies the infliction of pain on animals, then he must allow that the 
health of millions of human beings now alive and of countless future 
generations justifies some amount of suffering. No doubtthat big voice 
must be kept in good condition, in order that it may render services 
to God, man, and all creatures, and long may it do so! but then it 
would appear that this service of love—this ideal episcopal morality— 
requires the infliction of suffering on animals. Who would deny, 
then, that the saving of other human lives in order to allow them to 
render the same services is a praiseworthy object even at the cost of 
animal suffering? Lastly, there is just one point which apparently 
did not strike this speaker—namely, that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
perhaps consider their own lives to be of as much value as the voice 
of a prelate. 

The Bishop of Manchester has evidently been actively studying 
the papers published by the anti-science party, for he has told us 
experimentalists that we were becoming demoralised, that we were 
rendered more callous to suffering, that we pursued our researches at 
the peril of our souls; and, lastly, he has kindly compared us to the 
supporters of his voice, the butchers. 

Bishop Moorhouse’s diatribes would have been more effectual had 
he given in the pulpit and at the Congress some definite facts justifying 
his terrific onslaught, and if he had told us whom he had in his mind’s 
eye. If we experimentalists are such shocking bad men, some instances 
might have been quoted in which we had shown that disregard for 
suffering, that demoralisation with which we arecharged. Surely the 
Bishop of Manchester had some case in his mind ; for, if not, we must 
conclude that he brought these charges against medical men without 
any evidence whatsoever. Are we to suppose that his insulting remarks 
were merely copied from the pamphlets of those who have reduced 
to a science the art of slandering medical men without incurring 
legal responsibility ? It must not be forgotten that, not so very 
long ago, the chief agitator of the society of which the Bishop of 
Manchester is an honoured member wrote to the papers a letter 
implying that the Whitechapel murders had probably been committed 
by physiologists. 

‘The end justifies the means’ is a dictum which no honest man 
will accept without qualification, and rightly so,*for all means do 
not justify all ends. Not a day passes without each of us being 
obliged to give pain to ourselves and others, for which the only justi- 
fication is that the good in view immeasurably exceeds the amount 
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of suffering inflicted. A child born of wealthy parents, if attacked 
by an infectious disease, is often carried away to some far-distant 
hospital, that his brothers and sisters and neighbours may be saved 
from the risk of contagion. No doubt some suffering and some 
increased risk are inflicted on the ailing child by this journey, 
but will anyone maintain that in this case the end does not justify 
the means? And similarly with experimentation on animals: if 
through experiments on a few rabbits, dogs, and guinea-pigs, a 
scientist has saved, and is saving, thousands of cattle and hundreds of 
men from certain death ; if through experimentation on a few mon- 
keys a surgeon has been able to successfully perform operations on 
human beings which could never have been performed before, then I 
say that the ‘end did justify the means,’ 

To take an example: in 1887 I was shown six men whose lives 
had been saved through an operation on the brain. This operation 
never could have been performed had it not been for the knowledge 
which the surgeon had gained through experiments on monkeys ; and 
let me remark herethat these experiments had not involved a hundredth 
part of the suffering which these six men had already undergone 
before they were operated on. Are we to understand that these six 
men, and many others operated on since, ought to have been allowed 
to die? Ask their friends, wives and children, what is their opinion 
of a morality which thinks more of animals than of the life of a bread- 
winner? The Bishop of Edinburgh with great courage characterised 
the Bishop of Manchester’s morality as ‘morality up in a balloon ;’ 
I would go yet further, and say that it is downright immoral to 
place man and animals on the same footing, and that there is not a 
mother who would not kill with her own hands a score of animals 
rather than that her child should perish. 

I contend, therefore, that in our case the end justifies the means. 
If experiments on animals were absolutely useless, then they would 
certainly be immoral, but if experiments are of value in saving human 
life, then, if done with as little infliction of pain as possible, they are 
justifiable. The consensus of medical opinion on that question is 
remarkable, and was well expressed by Sir James Paget, when he 
wrote that 


the opinion of the members of the medical profession and of other scientific 
men is, on this question, as nearly unanimous as is any opinion held on any subject 
by any large number of persons. 


Experiments, therefore, become unjustifiable when pain is in- 
flicted which might have been avoided, or when experiments are 
performed by men who have not received the necessary preliminary 
education. 

At the end of this short paper I must beg to express my regret 
that up to the present moment this discussion has been to a great 
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extent on the immorality of anti-vivisectionists. It is a pity that it 
should have been so, for we have immediate and more important 
work to do. Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary that this 
washing of dirty anti-vivisectionist linen—coram publico—should 
have taken place. The public must not forget that, for fifteen years 
or more, experimenters in England have been the subject of the 
most atrocious and cruel calumnies on the part of those who object 
to science, and that it would shock and astonish most readers were 
I to repeat here the slanderous names which have been so freely 
lavished on them. 

The valiant anti-vivisectors, who now retire from the discussion 
on the plea that our language is too plain, who object to have it 
pointed out to them that they are not speaking the truth—have’ for 
years employed toward us expressions of which a costermonger might 
well be ashamed. And—what is more—their pamphlets and papers 
have apparently been printed with the sanction of dignitaries of the 
Church, with the approval of Bishop Barry, the Bishop of Manchester, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Bishop of Carlisle, and others whose 
names appear on the back of the Zoophilist. Up to the present 
moment we have remained silent. Except when personally maligned 
we have treated their attacks with contempt; but when these were 
renewed at the recent Church Congress by a prelate who based his 
vituperation on the pamphlets of the Victoria Street Society, who 
quoted the Bible and the chief agitator indiscriminately, without (it 
is true) acknowledging his indebtedness to the latter, and who made 
charges against us without being able to substantiate a single one of 
them when challenged to do so—then it was high time for us to 
point out the immorality of this agitation. / 

I believe that the right is on our side, and that our opponents 
will find that—much as we must deplore the necessity of inflicting 
pain on animals—experiments in the laboratory have already re- 
sulted in the saving of infinite suffering to man, and more especially 
to animals. And, further, that if medicine is ever to take its place 
among the exact sciences, then, ‘like all other sciences, it can be 
advanced only by reasoning, based upon observation and experiment, 
and constantly controlled by both, especially by the latter.’ 


M. ARMAND RuFFER. 
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MICHELANGELO 


THE strong personality of Michelangelo has evidently seized hold of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, who gives us in these two fine volumes! the most 
complete sketch of the great Florentine artist that has yet been 
attempted. Needless to say that the work is most scholarly, and 
possesses that charm of style which we expect from the accomplished 
author of the History of the Renaissance and the translator of 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Mr. Symonds draws largely on the biography of Michelangelo by 
Condivi, and on his correspondence with his relatives, published in 
full in 1875. He has evidently thoroughly examined the archives, 
and his translations of letters and documents are worthy of the 
translator of Cellini. 

Vasari published his first Life of the great sculptor-painter in 
1550. Three years later appeared that written by Condivi, from 
materials furnished by his friend and master, Michelangelo, with the 
expressed intention of correcting errors and supplying deficiencies 
made by ‘others.’ In 1564 Michelangelo died, and Vasari issued 
a second and enlarged edition of his Life in 1568, into which he 
incorporated what served his purpose from Condivi. 

Michelangelo was born on the 6th of March, 1475, at Caprese, in 
Tuscany ; while his father, Lodovico di Lionardo Buonarroti Simoni, 
was podesta of Caprese and of Chiusi. Lodovico had already a son 
(Lionardo) by his first marriage, who entered the Dominican Order in 
1491, and was a devoted follower of Savonarola. Michelangelo there- 
fore became virtually the eldest son, and during his long life acted 
as the mainstay of his father and as father to his younger brothers. 
He was put out to nurse at Settignano, a village of stone-cutters near 
Florence, where his father owned a farm. In after years, he told 
Vasari, ‘ If I possess anything of good in my mental constitution, it 
comes from my having been born in your keen climate of Arezzo; 
just as I drew the chisel and the mallet with which I carve statues 
with my nurse’s milk.’ 

Michelangelo was sent to school in Florence, but all his leisure 
time was spent in the society of youths apprenticed to painters and 


1 The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, by John Addington Symonds (London 
J. C, Nimmo, 1892). 
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sculptors. This angered his father and uncles, who often beat him 
for thus wasting his time, but could not deter him from his passion 
for art. Francesco Granacci, at that time in the workshop of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, became his intimate friend, lent him draw- 
ings to copy, and among other things showed him a print of S. Antonio 
tormented by devils, the work of Martin Schéngauer. Condivi tells 
how the boy transferred the composition to a panel and coloured 
every part from nature. 


The anecdote (says Mr. Symonds) is interesting, as showing in what a natural- 
istic spirit Michelangelo began to work. The unlimited mastery which he acquired 
over form, and which certainly seduced him at the close of his career into a 
stylistic mannerism, was based, in the first instance, upon profound and patient 
interrogation of reality. ; 


At length Michelangelo obtained his will, and was bound apprentice 
in 1488 to the brothers Ghirlandajo for three years. He does not 
seem to have been particularly happy there, and Condivi’s hint that 
Domenico Ghirlandajo was jealous of him irritated Vasari extremely. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici happened to see the boy copying an antique head 
of a faun, and recognising his talent determined to take him into his 
household. 

For three years Michelangelo enjoyed singular privileges under 
the roof of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was not only a princely 
patron of art but a fine critic and a man of original genius. There 
he met artists and scholars—men like Marsilio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano, and Luigi Pulci, leaders in that intel- 
lectual movement which was destined to spread a new type of culture 
over the globe. 


All these illustrious men (says Condivi) paid him particular attention, and en- 
couraged him in the honourable art which he had chosen. But the chief to do so 
was the Magnificent himself, who sent for him oftentimes in a day, in order that 
he might show him jewels, cornelians, medals, and suchlike objects of great 
rarity, as knowing him to be of excellent parts and judgment in these things. 


It was Angelo Poliziano, the unrivalled humanist and melodious 
Italian poet, who suggested the subject of an old fable—the strife of 
young heroes for a woman—to Michelangelo. The bas-relief is in 
the Casa Buonarroti at Florence, and, to quote Mr. Symonds, 


is in fermentation with powerful half-realised conceptions, audacities of fore- 
shortening, attempts at intricate grouping, violent dramatic action and expression. 
. . . In the geometrical proportions of this bas-relief, which is too high for its 
length, Michelangelo revealed imperfect feeling for antique principles, while in the 
grouping of the figures, which is more pictorial than sculpturesque, he already be- 
trayed, what remained with him a defect through life, a certain want of symmetrical 
design in his compositions, ‘These are not rigidly subordinated to, or limited to, 
the sphere of an intaglio. 


Michelangelo was not easy to live with. Of a hot temper and 
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ever ready to criticise, he rarely worked harmoniously with others. 
To some outburst of scorn and anger he owed his broken nose. While 
drawing in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine with other young 
students, he so annoyed Piero Torrigiani that, as the latter told 
Benvenuto Cellini, 


I got more angry than usual, and, clenching my fist, I gave him such a blow on 
the nose that I felt bone and cartilage go down like biscuit beneath my knuckles ; 
and this mark of mine he will carry with him to the grave. 


The time spent with Lorenzo de’ Medici was probably the 
happiest of Michelangelo’s life. He always loved poetry, and 
delighted in hearing Luigi Pulci improvise on summer nights 
upon the marble steps of the Duomo. But in 1491 Savonarola 
appeared and changed the life of the whole city. The young 
sculptor witnessed those stormy scenes of religious revival and pas- 
sionate fanaticism and was deeply impressed. It is said that in later 
years he read Savonarola’s writings together with the Bible. On 
the 8th of April, 1492; Lorenzo died at Carreggi, and Michelangelo 
returned to his father’s house and worked at a statue of Hercules, 
which is now lost. 

A ‘Sleeping Cupid’ which, in accordance with the advice of Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco dei Medici, he stained and chipped, thus causing it 
to look like an antique, was the cause of his first journey to Rome. 
The statue had been sold for thirty ducats to a dealer there, who 
resold it to the Cardinal di San Giorgio for two hundred. The latter, 
suspecting it was a modern work of some Florentine, sent one of his 
gentlemen to Florence to find out the truth. Michelangelo was per- 
suaded to go to Rome, where he arrived in June 1496, and remained 
for about two years. For a Roman banker, Messer Jacopo Gallo, he 
executed a ‘ Bacchus,’ now in the Bargello at Florence, and a ‘ Cupid,’ 
perhaps the statue at South Kensington. 

From an exhaustive criticism of these two works Mr. Symonds 
turns to the ‘ Holy Family,’ once belonging to Mr. H. Labouchere, and 
now in the National Gallery. He agrees with Mr. Heath Wilson in 
thinking this fine tempera picture is a work of Michelangelo’s youth. 
The ‘ Entombment,’ also in the National Gallery, we are glad to see he 
does not consider more than doubtful. The ‘ Pieta,’ the greatest work 
Michelangelo produced during his first residence in Rome, was made 
for the Cardinal di San Dionigi. It was placed in the old Basilica of 
St. Peter’s in a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of the Fever, and the 
vigil it kept on the night of the 19th of August, 1503, is described 
with more than Mr. Symonds’s usual mastery of language. 

The constant affection Michelangelo showed for his family is a 
fine trait in his character. His brothers were unworthy of him and 
often gave him trouble. Parsimonious by habit, he cared nothing 
for jewels or beautiful stuffs, for flowers or fine landscapes. 
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This abstraction and aridity (remarks Mr. Symonds), this ascetic devotion of 
his genius to pure ideal form, this almost mathematical conception of beauty, may 
be ascribed, I think, to the same psychological qualities which determined the 
dreary conditions of his home life. He was no niggard either of money or ideas; 
nay, even profligate of both. But melancholy made him miserly in all that con- 
cerned personal enjoyment. . . . Few men, notably few artists, have preserved that 
continuity of moral, intellectual, and physical development in one unbroken course, 


which is the specific characterisation of Michelangelo. 


Condivi relates how, 


on September 13, 1501, the master began to work in Florence on the piece of 
marble, nine cubits in height, which had been brought from Carrara some hundred 
years before by a sculptor insufficiently acquainted with his art. This was evident, 
inasmuch as, wishing to convey it more conveniently and with less labour, he had 
it blocked out in the quarry, but in such a manner that neither he nor any one else 
was capable of extracting a statue from the block either of the same size or even 


on a much smaller scale, 


Out of this misshapen piece of marble Michelangelo carved the 
colossal ‘ David.’ On the 8th of June, 1504, it was placed on the 
platform (ringhiera) to the right side of the entrance of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. There the giant stood for more than three centuries, until 
in 1873, for better preservation, it was moved into a hall of the 


Academia delle Belle Arti. 


In the ‘ David’ (writes Mr. Symonds) Michelangelo first displayed that quality 
of terribilta, of spirit-quailing, awe-inspiring force, for which he afterwards 
became so famcus. The statue imposes, not merely by its size and majesty and 
might, but by something vehement in the conception. He was, however, far 
from having yet adopted those systematic proportions for the human body which, 
later on, gave an air of monotonous impressiveness to all his figures. On the 
contrary, this young giant strongly recalls the model; still more strongly indeed 
than the‘ Bacchus’ did. Wishing, perhaps, to adhere strictly to the biblical story, 
Michelangelo studied a lad whose frame was not developed. The ‘ David,’ to 
state the matter frankly, is a colossal hobbledehoy. His body, in breadth of 
thorax, depth of the abdomen, and general stoutness, has not grown up to the 
scale of the enormous hands and feet and heavy head. We feel that he wants at 
least two years to become a fully developed man, passing from adolescence to the 
maturity of strength and beauty. This close observance of the model at a certain 
stage of physical growth is very remarkable, and not altogether pleasing in a 
statue more than nine feet high. . . . Having acknowledged that the head of 
David is too massive and the extremities too largely formed for ideal beauty, 
hypercriticism can hardly find fault with the modelling and execution of each 


part. 


In 1503 Pietro Soderini, the Gonfalonier of Florence, determined 
to adorn the hall of the Great Council in the Palazzo Vecchio with 
frescoes representing scenes in Florentine history. Leonardo da 
Vinci was commissioned to paint one side of the large sala, Michel- 
angelothe other. We must refer our readers to Mr. Symonds’s pages 
for details about these two great works, of which no trace remains. 

Giuliano della Rovere, Pope Julius II., a man of immense projects 
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and inordinate ambition, determined to embellish Rome and to erect 
a huge monument for his own tomb. About 1505 he summoned 
Michelangelo from Florence, and henceforth the great artist was 
destined to work for a series of Popes. 


The incompleteness (remarks Mr, Symonds) which marks so much of his 
performance was due to the rapid succession of these imperious masters, each in 
turn careless about the plans of his predecessor, and bent on using the artist’s 
genius for his own profit. 


Well may Condivi talk of the tragedy of Julius’s tomb :— 


It is pitiful to read of Michelangelo's talents being thus wasted in countless 
changes of a work which was only erected in St. Pietro in Vincoli, in 1545, in an 
incomplete form. The tomb of Julius the Second empoisoned Michelangelo's 
manhood, hampered his energy, and‘ brought but small if any profit to his purse, 
says his biographer. 


Owing partly to the intrigues of Bramante, who had been chosen 
by the Pope to rebuild St. Peter’s, the latter began to treat: Michel- 
angelo with coldness and neglect. The great artist fled from Rome 
to Florence early in 1506, and from a letter of his to San Gallo it is 
evident he was not only enraged at the treatment he had received, 
but that he feared for his life. 

The Pope sent three briefs to the Signory of Florence demanding 
that Michelangelo should be sent back, and at length he was induced 
to join Julius at Bologna in 1506, going, as he wrote to Fattucci, 
‘with a rope round my neck to beg his pardon.’ The Pope imme- 
diately ordered him to make his portrait in bronze, sitting, about 
fourteen feet in height. This statue kept Michelangelo for nearly 
two years in Bologna, where he was miserable and fretted to be free. 
On the 21st of February, 1508, the huge statue was safely placed 
on its pedestal above the central door of St. Petronio, only to be 
hurled down again in less than three years, when the Bolognese rose 
against the papal rule. 

No sooner did Julius hear that his statue had been set up than 
he ordered Michelangelo to come to Rome and paint the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

There is little doubt the great artist disliked the commission. 
Condivi says :— 

Michelangelo, who had not yet practised colouring, and knew that the painting 
of a vault is very difficult, endeavoured by all means to get himself excused, 


putting Raffaello forward as the proper man, and pleading that this was not his 
trade, and that he should not succeed. 


Julius would listen to no arguments, and Michelangelo had to obey 
the patron, whom he nicknamed his Medusa. 


When we reflect (says Mr. Symonds) upon the extent of the Sistine vault (it 
is estimated at more than 10,000 square feet of surface), and the difficulties 
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presented by its curves, lunettes, spandrils, and pendentives ; when we remember 
that this enormous space is alive with 343 figures in every conceivable attitude, 
some of them twelve feet in height, those seated as prophets and sibyls measuring 
nearly eighteen feet when upright, all animated with extraordinary vigour, 
presenting types of the utmost variety and vivid beauty, imagination quails before 
the intellectual energy which could first conceive a scheme so complex, and then 
carry it out with mathematical precision in its minutest details, 


The whole account of this colossal undertaking is given in great 
detail, and brings all the actors concerned vividly before us. 

When in his impatience to see what the silent and stern master 
had accomplished, Julius: caused a portion to be uncovered on the Ist 
of November, 1509, all Rome flocked to the Sistine. Vasari says :— 


This chapel lighted up a lamp for our art which casts abroad lustre enough to 
illuminate the world. 


Even Raffaello himself, in the frescoes he executed at Sta. Maria 
della Pace, did not disdain to learn from Michelangelo ; so that the 
Pope said to Sebastiano del Piombo :— 


Look at the work of Raffaello, who, after seeing the masterpieces of Michel- 
angelo, immediately abandoned Perugino’s manner, and did his utmost to approach 
that of Buonarroti. 


There can be little doubt, although it is not mentioned by any 
of his biographers, that Michelangelo, in one of his many journeys 
between Florence and Rome, passed through Orvieto and saw the 
frescoes of Lucca Signorelli in the Chapel of St. Brizio in the 
Cathedral. Mr. Symonds devotes a chapter to an interesting com- 
parison of the painter of Cortona and the Florentine sculptor. 
This leads us on to a most exhaustive account and criticism of 
Michelangelo and his works. It would be unfair to the writer to 
quote isolated sentences and thus break a link in so finely woven a 
chain. 

Giovanni dei Medici succeeded Julius the Second in 1513 with 
the title of Leo the Tenth. He diverted Michelangelo from the 
great work of his predecessor’s tomb, and ordered him to make a 
facade for S. Lorenzo at Florence, where many of the Medicean 
family, the Pope’s father among the rest, lay buried in the sacristy. 
The great artist undertook the work reluctantly; and after wasting 
three precious years in superintending road-making and quarrying 
marble at Carrara, the scheme was dropped, and S. Lorenzo still lacks 
a facade. It is sad to read Michelangelo’s letters during all these 
long months of uncongenial work. ‘I must make demands upon 
my powers of patience until the mountains are tamed and the men 
instructed,’ he writes in 1518. On the other hand, what he learned 
of practical business as engineer and architect during this time must 
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have been of vast importance for his future work in organising the 
fortifications of Rome and Florence and building the cupola of 
St. Peter’s. 

In 1521 we first hear about the new sacristy of S. Lorenzo and 
the Medicean tombs, commissioned by Cardinal Giulio dei Medici. 
At the close of the same year Leo the Tenth died, and was succeeded 
by a Fleming, Adrian the Sixth, who only ruled for a year and eight 
months. Cardinal dei Medici was then elected Pope, and assumed 
the title of Clement the Seventh. He immediately set Michelangelo 
to work in earnest on the sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and also ordered 
plans for the building of the Laurentian Library. Space lacks to 
follow the gradual development of the plans for the sacristy, which 
appears to have been roofed in by April 1524, but I cannot omit a 
postscript, written by Clement himself to one of his secretary’s 
letters :— 

Thou knowest that Popes have no long lives; and we cannot yearn more than 
we do to behold the chapel with the tombs of our kinsmen, or at any rate to hear 
that it is finished. Likewise as regards the library. Wherefore we recommend 
both to thy diligence. Meantime we will betake us (as thou saidst erewhile) to a 


wholesome patience, praying God that he may put it into thy heart to push the 
whole forward together. Fear not that either work todo or rewards shall fail thee 


while we live. 


The sack of Rome in 1527 had the effect of causing the Medici 
to lose their hold on Florence. The Cardinal of Cortona, with Ippolito 
and Alessandro dei Medici, fled from the city in May, and a popular 
government was set up, with Niccold Capponi at its head. When it 
became evident to the Florentines that the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth had sacrificed them to the Pope’s vengeance, the Ten of War 
decided to appoint Michelangelo 
governor and procurator-general over the construction and fortification of the city 
walls, as well as every other sort of defensive operation and munition for the town 
of Florence. 


Although he had no practical acquaintance with the art of fortifi- 
cation, he at once saw that S. Miniato was the most important spot 
for the defence. The Gonfalonier differed with him, and so the Ten 
decided in July to send their chief officer to consult with the Duke 
of Ferrara, the greatest living authority upon fortification then in 
Italy. Michelangelo was conducted by the Duke in person round 
the fortresses and walls of Ferrara, and returned to Florence in 
September. On the 21st of that month, seized by one of those 
strange panics to which he was constitutionally subject, he fled from 
Florence. It is evident, from the documents cited by Mr. Symonds, 
that some person having an interest in getting rid of Buonarroti 
worked upon his sensitive nervous temperament, and persuaded him 
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that his life-was in danger. Who this was is unknown, but suspicion 
would appear to attach to that arch-traitor Malatesta Baglioni, who 
afterwards delivered Florence over to the Pope. The Government 
of the Republic deprived Michelangelo of his office and stopped his 
pay, but did not include his name in the various decrees of outlawry 
passed in October and November. They were eager to induce him 
to return, and late in November he acceded to their desire, set to 
work again on the bastions at 8. Miniato, and turned the bell-tower 
into a station for sharpshooters. Thanks to the way he protected 
this tower with hanging mattresses of wool, it stood the long siege 
comparatively uninjured. Vasari states that Michelangelo worked 
secretly at the Medicean monuments during the many months that 
Florence was invested by the Prince of Orange. It is certain that 
he painted a picture of Leda intended for the Duke of Ferrara, which 
he, however, gave later to one of his serving-men. Condivi says it 
was sent to France and bought by King Francis. Afterwards it is 
said to have been restored by a second-rate artist and sold in Eng- 
land. One of the many statues left unfinished by the great master 
belongs to this period of his life—the so-called ‘ Apollo’ in the Bargello 
at Florence, which Vasari terms ‘a thing of rarest beauty, though 
not quite completed.’ é 
Florence fell in August 1530, and for the following three years 

Michelangelo worked at the Medicean tombs in 8. Lorenzo. There 
is small doubt that, but for the all-powerful protection of the Pope, 
he would have been in great danger owing to the hatred of Duke 
Alessandro, who was ruling the city like a tyrant of the worst sort. 
Mr. Symonds suggests that the following beautiful madrigal upon 
the loss of Florentine liberty was written by the great artist about 
this time :— 

Lady, for joy of lovers numberless 

Thou wast created fair as angels are. 

Sure God hath fallen asleep in heaven afar 

When one man calls the bliss of many his! 

Give back to streaming eyes 

The daylight of thy face, that seems to shun 

Those who must live defrauded of their bliss ! 

Vex not your pure desire with tears and sighs, 

For he who robs you of my light hath none. 

Dwelling in fear, sin hath no happiness ; 

Since, amid those who love, their joy is less, 

Whose great desire great plenty still curtails, 

Than theirs who, poor, have hope that never fails, 


About the Laurentian Library at S. Lorenzo, of which Vasari 
says 


the grace and charm of art were never seen more perfectly displayed in the whole 
and in the parts of any edifice than here ; 
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we should more incline to agree with Mr. C. Garnier '—~ 


. . » Inseeking the great, he has too often found the tumid : seeking the original, 
he has fallen upon the strange, and also on bad taste. 


Mr. Symonds notes that Michelangelo over and over again 
protested that architecture was not his trade, and continues :— 

We have here (the Laurentian Library) no masterpiece of sound constructive 
science, but a freak of inventive fancy using studied details for the production of 
a pictorial effect. The details employed to compose this curious illusion are pain- 
fully dry and sterile; partly owing to the scholastic enthusiasm for Vitruvius, 
partly to the decline of medisval delight in naturalistic decoration; but, what 
seems to me still more apparent, through Michelangelo’s own passionate pre- 
occupation with the human figure. He could not tolerate any type of art which 
did not concede a predominant position to the form of man. Accordingly, his 
work in architecture at this period seems waiting for plastic illustration, demanding 
sculpture and fresco for its illumination and justification. . . . 

The qualities of wilfulness and amateurishness and seeking after picturesque 
effect, upon which I am now insisting, spoiled Michelangelo’s work as architect, 
until he was forced by circumstances, and after long practical experience, to con- 
front a problem of pure mathematical construction. In the cupola of St. Peter's 
he rose to the stern requirements of his task. There we find no evasion of the 
builder’s duty by mere surface-decoration, no subordination of the edifice to 
plastic or pictorial uses. Such side issues were excluded by the very nature of the 
theme. An immortal poem resulted, an aérial lyric of melodious curves and 
solemn harmonies, a thought combining grace and audacity, translated into stone. 


The interior of the sacristy at S. Lorenzo is well designed to 
show the noble statues it contains to the best advantage. We ought 
not to judge of it as we now see it, for there is no doubt that 
Michelangelo intended the whitewashed spaces of the walls to have 
been covered with frescoes or filled in with bas-reliefs, while the 
tabernacles were to have contained small statues. The frescoes by 
Giovanini da Udine in the cupola have disappeared under white- 
wash ; the beautiful ‘Madonna’ was never finished, and, together with 
*S. Cosimo’ and ‘S. Damiano,’ by Montorsoli and Montelupo, strike 
one as being placed too low. These views about the probable designs 
for the completion of this chapel are borne out by a letter Vasari 
wrote in 1562 by desire of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici to Michelangelo, 
begging him to send plans so as to finish the chapel according 
to his conception. This was never done, but the colossal statues 
of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici and the four allegorical figures of 
Night and Day, Twilight and Dawn, stand alone for intensity of 
expression and mysterious emotion. ‘The injunction of their creator 
not to wake Night, but to ‘speak in an undertone,’ is hardly 
necessary. 

By a brief dated the Ist of September, 1535, Paul the Third 
appointed Michelangelo architect, sculptor, and painter-in-chief at 
the Vatican, The fresco of the ‘ Last Judgment’ is directly alluded 

1 LD’ Quvre et la Vie de Michel-Ange. 
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to therein, so it may have been begun in that year. In 1541 it was 
exposed to the public on Christmas Day, and the great artist hoped 
at last to be able to resume work upon the tomb of Julius. But Pope 
Paul resolved that the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in the Vatican, 
which Antonio di San Gallo had just completed, should be frescoed 
by Buonarroti, and induced the Duke of Urbino to yield to his wishes. 
The Duke agreed to be content with three statues, including the 
‘ Moses’ by Michelangelo’s own hand, for his kinsman’s tomb, if the 
great sculptor superintended the execution of the rest by good work- 
men. 

This story of the monument to Julius runs like a black thread 
through the best years of Buonarroti’s life. He writes to some 
prelate : ‘My whole youth and manhood have been lost, tied down 
to this tomb.’ The saddest thing is that the outcome of it all is 
discordant. As Mr. Symonds truly remarks :— 


The ‘ Moses’ now remains detached from a group of environing symbolic forms 
which Michelangelo designed. Instead of taking its place as one among eight 
corresponding and counterbalancing giants, it is isolated, thrust forward on the 
eye; whereas it was intended to be viewed from below in concert with a scheme 
of balanced figures, male and female, on the same colossal scale. 


With patient research Mr. Symonds has traced the history of this 
unfortunate monument which embittered forty years of Buonarroti’s 
life. It is almost a relief to turn to the noble lady Vittoria Colonna, 
with whom he probably became acquainted in his old age (about 
1538). 

Left a childless widow while still quite young, the Marchioness of 
Pescara devoted her life to the memory of her husband and to 
religion. She was celebrated for her poetry, and associated with the 
men of letters of that time. Her chief friends were among that 
group of earnest thinkers who, without ceasing to be Catholics, 
desired to reform and regenerate their Church, and she was accord- 
ingly viewed with suspicion and placed under the supervision of the 
Holy Office. 

Michelangelo, devout by nature, shared her sentiments, and her 
influence strengthened his religious feeling. They were also drawn 
together by a common love of poetry, and some of his finest sonnets 
were written for Vittoria. Several of her letters to him exist, always 
written in the style of a great lady, and showing high admiration for 
the illustrious artist. Her friendship was one of the consolations of 
his old age, and we are glad to see that Mr. Symonds has swept away 
the web of romance which gradually had distorted the nature of a 
sincere affection and esteem between two noble and, in some respects, 
kindred natures. 
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Too great stress (he truly remarks) has hitherto been laid on it by his [Michel 
angelo’s] biographers. Not content with exaggerating its importance in his life, 
they have misinterpreted its nature. The world seems unable to take interest in 
a man unless it can contrive to discover a love affair in his career. The singular 
thing about Michelangelo is that, with the exception of Vittoria Colonna, no woman 
is known to have influenced his heart or head in any way. In his correspondence 
he never mentions women, unless they be aunts, cousins, grand-nieces or servants. 
About his mother he is silent. We have no tradition regarding amours in youth 
or middle age ; and only two words dropped by Condivi lead us to conjecture that 
he was not wholly insensible to the physical attraction of the female. Romancers 
and legend-makers have, therefore, forced Vittoria Colonna to play the réle of 
Juliet in Michelangelo’s life-drama. It has not occurred to these critics that there 
is something essentially disagreeable in the thought of an aged couple entertaining 
an amorous correspondence. I use these words deliberately, because poems which 
breathe obvious passion of no merely spiritual character have been assigned to the 
number he composed for Vittoria Colonna. This, as we shall see, is chiefly the 
fault of his first editor, who printed all the sonnets and madrigals as though they 
were addressed to one woman or another. It is also in part due to the impossi- 
bility of determining their exact date in the majority of instances. ... We can 
only attribute a few poems with certainty to her series. 


In one of these Michelangelo describes the Marchioness of Pescara 
as a woman through whose lips a man, or rather a god, speaks to him, 
causing a complete change in his nature. 

The poems of Michelangelo remained in manuscript for fifty-nine 
years after his death. His great-nephew then collated and compared 
all the autographs and copies, and determined to what he called 
‘reduce’ them. The great artist worshipped beauty in the Platonic 
sense, and this thought appears constantly in his poetry, in which 
love is treated from the point of view of mystical philosophy. 
Michelangelo the younger ruthlessly changed words, lines, nay, whole 
verses, and amplified wherever he conceived brevity to have obscured 
thought. He took extreme pains, from a mistaken desire to enhance 
his illustrious ancestor’s reputation, to garble the work of his great- 
uncle. Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Symonds in his acute 
criticism on the later critics and editors of Michelangelo. The latest, 
Signor Guasti, approves the pious fraud of Buonarroti’s descendant, 
and Signor A. Gotti, in his biography, goes so far as to adopt an 
extraordinary theory, that letters addressed to, or concerning a certain 
Tommaso Cavalieri, were really intended for Vittoria Colonna. 
Benedetto Varchi, in his commentary, mentions Cavalieri as 


a young Roman of very noble birth, in whom I recognised, while I was sojourning 
at Rome, not only incomparable physical beauty, but so much elegance of manners, 
such excellent intelligence, and such graceful behaviour, that he well deserved— 
and still deserves—to win the more love the better he is known. 


Tommaso Cavalieri helped to nurse Michelangelo in his last 
illness, and after his death carried on the architectural work he had 
begun at the Capitol. 
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Buonarroti was seventy-five when he finished the frescoes in the 
Pauline Chapel, ‘with great effort and fatigue,’ as he told Vasari. 
The ‘ Deposition from the Cross,’ now standing behind the high altar 
in the Duomo of Florence, dates from about the same time, and is 
said to have been designed for his own monument. In 1544 and 
1546 the old master was very ill in Rome. The latter year saw the 
death of Antonio da Sangallo, the architect who preceded him at 
St. Peter’s, and with whom and his followers he had long been at 
war. Paul the Third did not improve matters by taking his palace, 
the Farnese, out of Sangallo’s hands and ordering Michelangelo to 
finish it. 

The consequence was that, when the old man was appointed 
architect-in-chief of St. Peter’s, every kind of obstacle was thrown in 
his way by the staff of architects and workmen trained under 
Sangallo, who resented the alterations in his plans introduced by 
Michelangelo. It would take too long to follow the changes made 
by Raphael, Baldassare Peruzzi and Sangallo, upon Bramante’s 
original scheme, to which Michelangelo to a certain extent reverted. 

Four successive popes after Paul the Third supported Buonarroti 
against his detractors and enemies, so that he was enabled to carry 
out his plans while he lived. Unfortunately, according to his wont, 
he communicated his intentions to no one, and left no working 
models fit for use, except in the case of the noble cupola. For this, 
various friends persuaded him, when in 1557 a serious illness 
threatened his health, to have a large wooden model constructed. 
St. Peter’s cannot, therefore, be regarded as the creation of Michel- 
angelo’s genius, for subsequent architects changed the essential 
features of his design. As an old writer remarks :— 


The cross which Michelangelo made Greek is now Latin; and if it be thus with 
the essential form, judge ye of the details! 


The buildings on the Campidoglio were designed by him, and 
the fine double staircase leading to the entrance of the Palazzo de} 
Senatore was finished during his lifetime. His intimate friend, 
Tommaso dei Cavalieri, carried on the work of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori, 80 we may assume that the latter building fairly corre- 
sponds to his intention. 

During the winter of 1563-64 Michelangelo’s health caused great 
anxiety to his friends in Rome, who wrote to summon his nephew 
Lionardo from Florence. Though within a few months of ninety, he 
persisted in going out in all weathers, and was impatient of any 
restraint. On February the 18th, 1564, he died, without seeing 
Lionardo, who arrived three days later. 

Psychologists of the new school have used Michelangelo as one of 
the pegs on which to hang their theories of neurotic disorders. ‘ 
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To identify genius with insanity is (as Mr. Symonds in his last pages observes) 
a pernicious paradox. To recognise that it cannot exist without some inequalities 
of nervous energy, some perturbations of nervous function, is reasonable. 


Few, we think, will read the life-story of this grand old man 
without a feeling of strong admiration for the sobriety of his life, for 
his extraordinary power for work, and for his intellectual activity 
prolonged to an extreme old age. 

JANET Ross. 





To Tennyson 


THE TRIBUTES OF HIS FRIENDS - 


I 


4 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


OcTOBER 12, 1892 


GIB DIESEN TODTEN MIR HERAUS!! 


(The Minster speaks) 


Brine me my dead! 

To me that have grown, 

Stone laid upon stone, 

As the stormy brood 

Of English blood 

Has waxed and spread 

And filled the world, 

With sails unfurled ; 

With men that may not lie; 
With thoughts that cannot die. 


Bring me my dead! 

Into the storied hall, 

Where I have garnered all 

My harvest without weed; 

My chosen fruits of goodly seed ; 


1 Don Carlos. 
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And lay him gently down among 

The men of state, the men of song : 

The men that would not suffer wrong : 
The thought-worn chieftains of the mind : 
Head servants of the human kind. 


Bring me my dead ! 

The autumn sun shall shed 

Its beams athwart the bier’s 

Heaped blooms : a many tears 

Shall flow ; his words, in cadence sweet and strong, 
Shall voice the full hearts of the silent throng. 
Bring me my dead! 


And oh! sad wedded mourner, seeking still 
For vanished hand-clasp: drinking in thy fill 
Of holy grief; forgive, that pious theft 


Robs thee of all, save memories, left : 

Not thine to kneel beside the grassy mound 
While dies the western glow; and all around 
Is silence: and the shadows closer creep 
And whisper softly : All must fall asleep. 


T. H. HUXLEY. 





TO TENNYSON 


II 
THE HEIGHT AND THE DEEP 


kal avTds otpavos axvpwv.—PLOTINUS 


1 


Wuen from that world ere death and birth 


He sought the stern descending way, 
Perfecting on our darkened earth 

His spirit, citizen of day ;— 
Guessed he the pain, the lonely years,— 

The thought made true, the will made strong ? 


Divined he from the singing spheres 
Eternal fragments of his song ? 


4 


~_ 


Hoped he from dimness to discern 

The Source, the Goal, that glances through ?>— 
That one should know, and many turn— 

Turn heavenward, knowing that he knew ?>— 
Once more he rises; lulled and still, 

Hushed to his tune the tideways roll ; 
These waveless heights of evening’ thrill 

With voyage of the summoned Soul. 
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O closing shades that veil and drown 
The clear-obscure of shore and tree! 

O star and planet, shimmering down 
Your sombre glory on the sea! 

O Soul that yearned to soar and sing, 
Enamoured of immortal air ! 

Heart that thro’ sundering change must cling 
To dream and memory, sad and fair! 


+ 


Sun, star, and space and dark and day 
Shall vanish in a vaster glow ; 

Souls shall climb fast their age-long way, 
With all to conquer, all to know: 

But thou, true Heart! for aye shalt keep 


Thy loyal faith, thine ancient flame ;— 
Be stilled an hour, and stir from sleep 
Reborn, rerisen, and yet the same. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 





TO TENNYSON 


Il 


THE DEATH OF TENNYSON 


Tue last of all our mighty bards is low, 
And who is left to wear the conqueror’s crown ? 
Bays all too ample for a lesser brow. 
I mourn the Master-singer and the friend. 

In at the oriel, as he passed, the moon 
Shone at her full; the stars looked; but no light 
Kindled by human hands confused the beam 
Wherewith God ushered him to worlds unknowr., 
After the day’s long task, accomplished well. 
He with the failing sense of one who faints 
From life to life beheld them, and the lands 
In elf-light lying, field, moor, autumn wood. 
Meet emblems of a fortune-favoured life, 
And ordered art, a fair, serene domain. 


So that loud-pealing thunderstorm which rapt 
The eagle soul of Byron from our ken 
In yon far land, in Greece, with birth-throes torn 
Of revolution, ’mid the clash and clang 
Of turbulent war, was emblem meet for him, 
Who from hot heart and idol-shattering soul 
Rolled the wild torrent of impetuous song, 


"Whelming old landmarks ; exile young and broken, 
Whose dying lips might frame not their last wish 
To that one hired dependent; ah! not so 
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Our later master, Tennyson, went forth 

From us but now; for he, from that pure home 
Deserved success had made for him, went forth, 
Whispering words of love from his true heart 

To her true heart who loved him through the years, 
One hand on the dear volume he had opened, 

His Shakespeare, slept ; well worn with noble use, 
Gently as when a child he fell asleep, 

His mother keeping her love-vigil o’er him. 

Then the moon hallowed that sublime repose, 

As of pale marble in cathedral gloom. 


RODEN NOEL. 
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IV 


IN PACE 


SaD morrow dawn! when the presaging heart 
Fore-reads the pang, that o’er the whole world’s face 
Perchance e’en now, leaping from space to space, 

The silent lightnings dart :— 


We knew the blow must fall, yet knew it not: 
For who the blank can gauge, though seen afar, 


Th’ o’ershadowing eclipse, should Heaven's great Star 
The sudden death-clouds blot ? 


—So, while Hope would not wholly veil her face, 
Nor the great soul had touch’d the further shore, 
I mourn’d the friend of forty years and more 

As with love’s last embrace. 


Now, where the imperial speech from land to land 
Broadens, the death-shock thrills; the lord of song 
Supreme, thought set to music, sweet, yet strong, 

Is with the immortal band 


Who hail’d as brother the rapt Florentine, 
And those of kindred blood, whom later days 
Have crown’d for us with Phebus’ greenest bays, 
Last of the lordly line, 
VoL. XXXII—No. 189 3K 
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Alfred to Alfred !—Who, with weaker hand, 
Unworthy, should recount thy varied page, 





Thy sweep o’er all the chords from youth to age, 
Each Mode at thy command, 












Sweet Lydian strain, chasten’d by Doric strength, 
Art lucid, sane, that check’d the o’er-fervent soul, 
Holding in leash all passion, till the goal 

Was triumph-touch’d at length, 







Our happier Vergil! whose long grasp of years 
Gave thee thine Epic to full close to sing— 
Then bade us look to Christ, and for thee bring 

A farewell without tears :— 












Ah yet, tis vain! The natural drops must fall 


For something more than the now-silenced strain, 






The sovran singer from his England ta’en, 






' The magic past recall :— 











For as, when great the work, the workman still 
Is greater, all men knew that heart, that head, 
Noble among our noblest ; wisdom-led, 

Love leading wisdom : till 









As from some weightiest judge the sentence slips, 
Wing’d by gay humour, kindly, such the word 
With insight fraught or happy counsel, heard 

From those rich resonant lips, 













Moved by the generous soul to frailty kind, 
Knowing himself; true to the inmost core ; 






Poet, as poets were in years of yore, 
High teacher of mankind, 
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Wisdom in beauty veil’d !—Or England’s name 
Broke from the loyal breast, this dear, dear land, 
And, ‘ O may she in strong-arm’d foresight stand 

To guard her ancient fame 


And Freedom law-obedient, and the throne 
Of Her, the gracious Empress : ’—Ah! great Voice 
Now hush’d, for thee, for thee we may rejoice, 
Changed to the realm unknown 


In peace, safe piloted, safe from earthly fears, 
By that Eternal Love, thy Lord, received :— 
While to thy honour’d grave we bring, bereaved, 
Our unavailing tears. 


—Not so! For him who gains the great release, 
Ready for death and life, no tears be shed: 
His own, God knoweth: o’er the loved one fled 


Let the last word be, Peace. 
F. 7. PALGRAVE 


LyME REGIs: October 5-9, 1892. 
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1 


THE LaND’s VIGIL 


How many a face throughout the Imperial Isle 
From southern shores to Scottish hill or hall, 
From Cambrian vales to Windsor’s royal pile 
Turned sadly towards one house more sad than all, 


Turned day by day, fear-blanched! When evening’s pall 


More late round such descended many a mile, 

How oft sad eyes, fixed on one thought the while, 
Not seeing, seemed to see a taper small, 

Night after night, flashed from one casement high ! 
Let these men sing his praise! Others there are 
Who fitlier might have sung them in old time, 

Since they loved best who loved him in his prime— 
Their youth, and his, expired long since and far :— 
Now he is gone it seems once more to die. 


2 


In WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


"Tis well! not always nations are ingrate ! 

He gave his country of his best ; and she 
Gave to her bard, in glorious rivalry, 

Her whole great heart. A People and a State 
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Had met, through love a Tomb to consecrate :— 
In the Abbey old each order and degree 

They knelt, and upward gazing seemed to see 

Not that dark vault, but Heaven’s expanding gate. 
O’er him the death-song he had made they sung :— 
Thus, when in Rome the Prince of Painters died, 
His Art’s last marvel o’er his bier was hung’ 

At once in heavenly hope and honest pride : 

Thus England honoured him she loved that day: 
Thus many prayed—as England’s Saints will pray. 


o 
5 
THE POET 


None sang of Love more nobly ; few as well ; 

Of Friendship none with pathos so profound ; 

Of Duty sternliest-proved when myrtle-crowned ; 
Of English grove and rivulet, mead and dell : 
Great Arthur’s Legend he alone dared tell ; 
Milton and Dryden feared to tread that ground ; 
For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 

The ‘horns of Elfland’ blew their magic spell. 
Since Shakespeare and since Wordsworth none hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness ; none hath given 
Reproof more fearless or advice more sage : 

None inlier taught how near to earth is Heaven ; 
With what vast concords Nature’s harp is strung ; 
How base false pride ;—faction’s fanatic rage. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


' Raffael’s ‘ Transfiguration.’ 
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VI 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


‘The crowd in the Abbey was very great.’—Morning Newspaper. 


I saw no crowd: yet did these eyes behold 
What others saw not—his lov’d face sublime 
Beneath that pall of death in deathless prime 
Of Tennyson’s long day that grows not old; 
And, as I gazed, my grief seemed over-bold ; 
And, ‘ Who art thou,’ the music seemed to chime, 
‘To mourn that king of song whose throne is time ? ’"— 
Who loves a god should be of godlike mould. 


Then spake my heart rebuking Sorrow’s shame : 
‘So great he was, striving in simple strife 
With Art alone to lend all beanty life— 

So true to Truth he was, whatever came— 

So fierce against the false when lies were rife— 

That Love o’erleapt the golden fence of Fame.’ 


THEODORE WATTS. 
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vil 


APOTHEOSIS 


WESTMINSTER, OCTOBER 1892 
(An allegory) 


Tue peasants of Parnassus come to fling 

Their wreaths upon the grave of Orpheus. 
Their Master and the Flower of Men lies low, 
His coffin resting on a bed of flowers— 
And these would scatter flowers above his head. 





But there was loftier tribute when the gods, 
The deathless gods, descended to this fane 
From high Olympos at the festival 

Of his translation to the starry realm. 

They stood around the portals of the tomb 
Invisible, yet dimly felt by all, 

In the hush’t awe that fell upon the hearts 

Of those who came to mourn and honour him. 
—Diana, who had stayed her ‘ silver wheels’ 
And called his soul to her from midnight skies ; 
—Demeter, who had purified with fire! 

The dark earth-chasm where his bones should rest ; 
—Persephone, with lap of lasting blooms 

To deck his pathway to Elysium ; 

—Apollo, towering from floor to roof 


As the grave was being hewn out of the hard rock-like foundations of the 
Abbey, it was filled continually with sparks of fire struck from the stone and 
flint. 
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In sunbeams turn’d to music, while the songs 

Of him who lay so still, like incense rose ; 

—And clear-eyed Pallas who had led his feet 
Secure to topmost heights of Wisdom’s hill 

—All these were there, and from the crowds of men 
Their sovran presence rapt their blessed one 

To peace and rest for ever—in their arms— 

Amid his kindred gods and demigods. 


Great Bard! dear Friend! thy welcome by the gods 
Is our sole comfort for the loss of thee ; 

They will be happier in their golden clime, 

And Heaven, when we reach it, more like Home. 


JAMES KNOWLES. 


The Editor of the NixneTEENtTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





